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MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AT    THE    VAN    REES  PRESS 


PREFACE 


OnE  of  my  chief  objects  in  writing  this  boo\  is  to  place 
on  record  the  splendid  services  which  the  Secret  Service  agents 
of  Belgian  and  French  nationality  rendered  the  Allied  cause 
during  the  War.  It  is  time  that  the  world  should  be  informed 
about  these  brave  men  and  women,  hundreds  of  whom  hero- 
ically gave  up  their  lives  or  suffered  imprisonment  for  their 
country. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  those  who  were  employed 
by  the  British  Secret  Service  in  the  occupied  territories  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  in  Germany,  worked  directly  under  me 
as  their  immediate  Chief  in  the  Field,  and  I  was  the  only  one 
who  knew,  not  only  every  thread  which  connected  them  with 
me,  but  also  the  exact  value  of  the  information  which  each 
agent  sent  out. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  the  identity  of  diplomatic 
representatives  and  public  officials,  and  of  some  of  the  agents 
employed  in  neutral  countries.  As  regards  the  agents  in  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  enemy,  I  have  only  mentioned  such  names 
as  were  \nown  to  the  Germans  through  the  arrests  they  made; 
others  I  have  either  changed,  or  not  mentioned  at  all.  This  I 
have  done  in  order  to  protect  former  agents  in  the  event  of 
another  invasion  of  Belgium  and  France  during  their  lifetime. 
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/  am  the  best  judge  of  what  information  would  compro- 
mise them.  I  protect-u)  their  lives  during  the  War;  I  am,  there- 
fore, competent  now  to  \now  what  can  be  divulged.  In  short, 
nothing  has  been  mentioned  in  this  boo\  which  can  do  any 
one  harm;  and  yet  it  gives  the  public  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  sort  of  information  secured,  and  exactly 
how  it  was  obtained. 

I  believe  that  all  I  have  set  down  concerning  espionage 
appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  events  too\ 
place  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  an  occasional  omission 
is  excusable;  but  the  little  I  may  have  forgotten  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  what  I  have  gained  in  perspective. 

If  I  have  often  left  out  the  names  of  friends  and  of  those 
with  whom  1  had  business  relations  after  the  War,  it  has  not 
been  because  of  lac\  of  appreciation,  but  merely  because  I  have 
not  wished  to  compromise  them,  or  the  great  companies  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  a  boo\  which  deals  chiefly  with  Secret 
Service,  or  with  activities  which  might  have  been  interpreted  as 
commercial  espionage. 

H.  L. 

May  10,  1934. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FROM  BOER  TO  EUROPEAN 


T  WAS  born  to  be  what  by  chance  I  became ;  no  child  could 
JL  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  under  better  conditions  or 
in  a  more  fertile  environment  for  the  dangerous  and  varied 
service  into  which  I  was  thrown  at  the  time  of  the  great  war. 
By  blood,  by  breeding  and  education,  by  the  very  country  and 
atmosphere  into  which  I  was  born,  and  the  circumstances 
through  which  I  grew  to  manhood,  I  was  a  composite  of  many 
inheritances  and  many  backgrounds. 

I  was  born  of  a  Dutch  mother  and  an  English  father,  in 
Boer  South  Africa.  My  earliest  memories  center  about  the 
arduous,  almost  medieval  life  of  the  veldt,  and  my  first  vivid 
impressions  were  those  of  war.  Hazily  I  can  remember  the 
long  trek  in  ox  wagons  from  the  Orange  Free  State  to  our 
farm  in  the  Transvaal,  when  I  was  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age ;  the  long  spans  of  red  Afrikander  oxen,  the  kaffirs 
with  their  long  ox  whips,  the  campfires,  the  hunters  returning 
with  their  day's  bag  of  springbuck  and  koorhaan  remain  in  my 
mind  pictures  at  once  remote  and  vivid. 

I  have  visions,  too,  of  my  mother  superintending  the  mak- 
ing of  household  essentials,  which  the  Boer  women  of  those 
days  had  to  attend  to — remedies  for  simple  illness,  soap, 
candles,  and  dried  beef  or  biltong.  She  was  an  excellent  horse- 
woman and  a  fine  shot,  and,  in  addition  to  her  many  house- 
hold duties,,  it  came  naturally  to  her  to  handle  the  kaffirs  and 
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the  stock  in  my  father's  absence.  I  can  see  her,  at  the  approach 
of  one  of  those  South  African  thunderstorms  which  always 
seemed  to  come  suddenly  from  nowhere,  calling  to  the  kaffirs 
to  bring  in  the  calves  and  other  small  stock,  and  herself  scurry- 
ing off  to  direct  them.  Married  at  sixteen,  she  probably  knew 
more  about  farming  and  stock  raising  than  my  father,  for  she 
came  of  a  Jong  line  of  French  Huguenots  and  Dutch,  who  had 
lived  on  the  land  in  South  Africa  for  close  on  two  hundred 
years,  ever  trekking  northward  to  escape  British  rule,  and  in 
search  of  freedom.  There  was  something  elemental  in  her 
make-up,  a  ruggedness  of  character  which  breathed  of  the  veldt 
itself.  Her  main  qualities  were  dependability  and  resourceful- 
ness ;  she  was  the  master  of  every  situation  which  arose,  largely 
because  of  her  own  experiences  and  a  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge carefully  handed  down  by  her  pioneer  mother. 

From  seven  to  ten,  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  of 
the  Boer  War,  and  though  I  had  relatives  fighting  on  both 
sides,  my  boyish  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Boers.  The  com- 
ing and  going  of  small  groups  of  horsemen  with  their  tales  of 
heroic  encounters  with  the  British,  their  ambushes  and  skir- 
mishes, their  marvelous  skill  with  the  rifle,  their  hairbreadth 
escapes,  their  hiding  places,  their  foraging  for  food,  all  filled 
me  with  the  glamour  of  war,  which  later  on  as  a  young  man,  on 
the  British  declaration  of  war,  sent  me  trudging  to  Whitehall 
in  a  frenzied  endeavor  to  get  into  the  great  adventure  before  it 
was  too  late. 

My  English  father,  a  burgher  on  account  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Boer  territory,  was  forced  to  join  the  Boer  forces,  and 
was  placed  by  General  Joubert  at  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sariat in  the  Standerton  District;  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Boer  War,  guerilla  warfare  removed  all  need  of  a  fixed 
commissariat,  and  so  my  father's  application  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  readily  granted.  Through  the  back  door  of  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  and  Delagoa  Bay,  he  was  able  to  get  to 
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Europe  to  attend  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  consignment  of 
wool,  which  he  had  shipped  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  which 
was  being  held  up  in  Portugal.  Finding  himself  unmolested  on 
a  visit  to  England,  he  was  bold  enough  to  try  to  return  to  the 
Transvaal  via  the  British  base  at  the  Cape.  All  went  well 
until,  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  Cape  Town,  he 
ran  into  a  group  of  Boer  prisoners  from  his  home  district,  who 
were  being  marched  under  guard  through  the  streets.  Their 
yells  of  greeting  led  to  his  prompt  arrest  and  internment. 

My  mother  and  the  children  were  now  stranded  in  the 
Transvaal,  and,  as  our  studies  had  been  sadly  disrupted  during 
the  war,  my  father  decided  to  send  us  all  to  Europe  to  complete 
our  education.  Passes  were  eventually  obtained  permitting  us 
to  leave  the  country.  My  father  was  also  liberated,  as  the  war 
was  now  in  its  last  stages.  Mafeking  and  Ladysmith  had  been 
relieved;  Lord  Roberts  had  occupied  Pretoria;  most  of  the  Boer 
leaders  had  surrendered;  it  was  merely  a  question  of  rounding 
up  De  Wet  and  the  few  followers  that  still  remained  with 
him. 

I  was  destined  by  this  removal  to  lose  my  home  for  good ; 
it  is  true  I  was  to  travel  with  my  mother  for  some  time,  but 
I  never  knew  a  real  home  again.  The  chief  impressions  it  had 
made  upon  me,  however,  strongly  survived,  because  of  the 
dominating  character  of  my  father,  who  had  so  largely  filled 
my  early  horizons.  A  born  raconteur,  he  had  filled  my  boyhood 
fancies  with  pioneer  tales  of  the  past.  In  1874,  after  a  six 
months'  voyage  out  from  London  in  a  sailing  ship,  he  had 
landed  at  the  Cape  to  find  that  his  older  brother,  whom  he 
was  to  join,  had  returned  to  England.  Thrown  entirely  on  his 
own,  he  had  lived  in  succession  the  life  of  a  transport  driver, 
farmer,  trader  and  merchant.  He  had  trekked  with  the  Boers 
from  the  Cape,  to  take  up  new  lands  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State;  he  had  participated  in  Kaffir  wars;  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  diamond  mines  in  Kimberley;  he  had 
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ridden  over  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Johannesburg  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  when  there 
was  hardly  a  farmhouse  in  sight.  He  had  wonderful  tales  of 
the  illicit  diamond  buyers,  cattle  thieves,  and  the  thousands 
of  wildebeest,  springbuck,  blesbok,  and  other  game,  which 
swarmed  the  veldt  in  those  days.  No  wonder  I  grew  up  into 
restless  manhood,  ever  ready  to  follow  every  impulse  and  op- 
portunity which  led  to  adventure  and  travel. 

My  first  sight  of  the  sea,  and  the  three  weeks'  voyage  from 
Durban  to  Southampton  was  a  thrill.  When  I  arrived  I  found 
the  gray  treeless  veldt,  the  kopjes,  and  the  wide  expanses  of 
the  Transvaal  exchanged  for  the  green  fields,  hedges,  and 
lawns  of  England.  Gone  were  the  ox  wagon  and  the  unclad 
kaffir.  I  was  deposited  in  London,  to  experience  at  the  impres- 
sionable age  of  nine  the  delirium  of  a  nation  at  the  signing  of 
peace,  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  with  all  its  pageantry,  and 
the  metamorphosis  of  my  own  self  from  Afrikander  to  Euro- 
pean, by  means  of  school  days  and  vacations  on  the  continent. 

My  recollection  of  my  first  school — Dulwich  College — is 
vague.  Memory  brings  to  the  surface  odd  events  and  impres- 
sions of  no  importance  now,  but  which  were  probably  of  great 
interest  to  me  then:  my  first  Eton  suit  and  bowler  hat;  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  a  prefect  at  Treddie's  house;  the  Bedford  and 
Haileybury  football  matches;  Dr.  Gilkes,  the  head  master, 
stern  and  forbidding;  and  the  Latin  school  song,  which  im- 
pressed me  greatly. 

Christmas  found  me  in  Dresden  with  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters, and  later  on  I  was  placed  in  a  German  school  instead  of 
returning  to  England.  Dutch,  which  of  course  I  spoke  as  flu- 
ently as  English,  helped  me  with  German,  and  within  six 
months  I  was  speaking  the  language  like  a  native.  I  have 
pleasant  memories  of  Dresden,  young  as  I  was;  I  liked  the 
Saxon  people.  The  parents  of  my  school  companions  were  im- 
mensely interested  in  this  boy  from  South  Africa.  I  am  afraid, 
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urged  on  by  repeated  questioning,  I  sometimes  gave  them 
exaggerated  descriptions  of  life  on  the  veldt.  Rucksack  on 
back,  I  spent  week-ends  and  vacations  with  my  German  com- 
panions and  some  of  their  parents  on  short  walking  tours  in 
Saxon  Switzerland.  I  recall  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Bastei- 
briicke,  Schandau,  Pillnitz,  and  other  resorts,  and  the  delight- 
ful wayside  inns  where  we  slept  at  night.  With  the  inquisitive 
eyes  of  youth,  I  was  absorbing  all  I  saw  of  German  life  and 
customs;  partly  from  my  affection  for  the  country,  and  partly 
from  the  fresh  vividness  of  my  boyish  impressions,  I  was 
effortlessly  creating  a  foundation  of  assured  familiarity  with 
Germany  which  proved  of  value  later  on. 


CHAPTER  II 
I  BECOME  AN  ENGLISHMAN 


T  HAD  now  reached  an  important  turning  point  in  my  life; 
J.  the  rest  of  my  boyhood  and  young  manhood  was  to  be  spent 
in  boarding  school  and  universities.  My  parents  I  saw  less  and 
less  often,  for  my  mother,  on  her  return  from  Europe,  was  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  my  father.  True  to  her  Boer  traditions, 
she  returned  to  the  land  to  conduct  her  own  stock  farm,  while 
my  father  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  multiple 
developments  which  were  now  taking  place  in  South  Africa 
under  British  rule.  At  the  end  of  the  year  in  Europe,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  return  to  South  Africa,  where  my  father 
placed  me  immediately  in  the  Durban  High  School.  I  remained 
there  until  my  sixteenth  year. 

It  was  a  splendid  school,  fulfilling  the  best  traditions  of  the 
finest  of  the  English  public  schools,  and  its  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  Here  I  was  changed 
into  an  Englishman;  I  was  taught  to  play  the  game;  I  excelled 
in  athletics,  and  I  was  turned  out  a  scholar.  At  prize  giving,  I 
was  patted  on  the  back  by  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  governor 
of  Natal,  in  whose  brother's  rooms  at  the  Albany  in  London 
later  on,  I  was  often  to  sit  answering  rapid  fire  questions  on 
the  political  situation  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Natal,  with  Durban,  its  chief  port  and  city,  was  at  this 
time  a  British  Crown  Colony,  almost  more  English  than  Eng- 
land herself.  It  prided  itself  in  being  free  of  Boer  settlers,  and 
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it  was  not  until  some  years  later,  when  it  was  forced  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  that  Dutch  was  taught  in  its  schools. 
French  was  the  modern  language  used  instead,  and  here,  in 
the  Durban  High  School,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  I  gained 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  and  grammar,  which  later, 
aided  by  long  stays  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  by  close  con- 
tact with  their  people,  made  me  master  of  the  French  language. 

Most  of  my  vacations  were  spent  on  some  farm  or  other, 
where  my  chief  occupation  was  riding  and  shooting.  What 
other  country  can  boast  of  three  kinds  of  partridges,  quail, 
bustard,  spur-wing  goose,  pau,  muscovy  duck  (as  big  as  turkeys 
— they  had  to  be  shot  with  a  rifle),  snipe,  and  three  or  four 
different  species  of  smaller  antelope,  all  within  easy  reach  of  an 
ordinary  farm?  It  was  enough  to  keep  any  healthy  boy  in  the 
saddle  from  morning  to  night;  I  virtually  lived  on  horseback. 

At  sixteen,  I  was  ready  for  entrance  to  a  University,  but 
my  father  judged  me  too  young  to  proceed  over-seas.  Accord- 
ingly, I  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Government  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Potchefstroom,  in  the  Transvaal.  Here  I  was 
in  my  element.  I  loved  farming;  it  was  in  my  blood.  No 
course  could  have  been  more  interesting  to  any  one  who  had 
been  raised  on  the  land.  For  an  institution  of  its  kind,  we  prob- 
ably had  the  finest  equipment  and  the  most  valuable  stock  in 
the  world,  for  it  was  to  serve  not  only  as  an  agricultural  college, 
but  as  a  farm  from  which  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses,  pigs, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  seeds  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  I  liked  everything  about  the  College,  and  even 
though  I  was  in  competition  with  boys  and  men  much  older 
than  myself,  many  of  them  University  graduates,  my  enthu- 
siasm and  application  enable  me  to  pass  out  top  of  the  whole 
college  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

At  this  juncture,  the  South  African  Government  decided 
to  award  about  a  dozen  scholarships  of  400  pounds  a  year,  for 
four  years,  to  students  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  American 
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and  English  agricultural  colleges.  In  the  light  of  my  success 
at  Potchefstroom,  one  of  these  scholarships  was  mine  for  the 
asking,  but  my  father,  feeling  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  the 
cost,  decided  to  send  me  to  Cambridge  University  at  his  own 
expense.  It  was  a  decision  which  changed  my  whole  career. 
Wrongly  or  rightly,  I  believed  these  twelve  Government  stu- 
dents would  be  given  preference  over  me  on  their  return  to 
South  Africa,  and  so,  upon  proceeding  to  Cambridge,  I  aban- 
doned agriculture  for  a  mining  career. 

Why  I  changed  from  agriculture  to  mining,  instead  of  to 
some  other  profession,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  my  father's  older  brother,  who  had  made  and  lost 
several  fortunes  in  mining:  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop 
the  mines  on  the  Rand,  and  at  one  time  had  owned  Auckland 
Park,  the  finest  residential  section  of  Johannesburg.  Later  the 
Witbank  Collieries  were  named  after  him;  he  eventually  died 
in  Spain  developing  a  cinnabar  mine.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  that 
other  mining  uncle  of  mine  who  was  on  a  continual  treasure 
hunt,  searching  for  a  fabulous  sum  in  gold  bars,  which  the 
Boers  had  instructed  him  and  four  other  men  to  bury,  one 
night,  on  the  eve  of  the  British  entry  into  Johannesburg.  When 
they  were  able  to  reach  the  spot  in  safety,  two  years  later,  they 
were  unable  to  locate  the  exact  site;  if  he  is  alive,  he  is  probably 
still  digging.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  love  of  adventure  which 
played  the  leading  part  in  my  decision. 

My  three  years  in  Cambridge  were  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life.  The  friends  I  formed  there  are  the  only  ones  I 
have  kept  close  to  my  heart.  Some  were  killed  in  the  war; 
some  at  odd  intervals  I  still  hear  from.  The  will  to  succeed  was 
driving  me  on,  and  scholastically  I  was  a  brilliant  success:  at 
the  end  of  my  first  year  at  Caius  College  I  was  elected  an 
Exhibitioner;  in  my  final  examinations,  in  1913,  taking  four 
sciences  instead  of  the  usual  three,  I  passed  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences Tripos  with  first  class  honors.  I  mention  this  point,  not 
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in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio,  but  because  my  precocity  played  an 
important  part  later  on  in  my  war-time  advancement  at  a  very 
early  age  to  a  position  of  great  importance. 

To  Cambridge  I  owe  a  debt  which  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  repay.  Its  traditions,  its  customs,  its  old  colleges  with  their 
priceless  architecture,  their  quadrangles,  libraries,  lawns  and 
backs,  and,  above  all,  the  companionship  and  the  association 
with  the  products  of  England's  finest  public  schools,  all  left 
their  imprint  on  me;  they  contributed  to  the  molding  of  my 
character,  and  inspired  in  me  a  love  of  learning  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  finer  arts.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  English  schools 
that  they  turn  out  persons  who  are  above  all  equable  and 
affable,  but  controlled,  reserved,  and  self-contained — the  type 
that  can  get  along  with  any  one  anywhere  without  losing  its 
own  dignity  and  self-sufficiency.  If  I  lack  anything  of  these 
attributes  the  fault  is  mine;  I  was  certainly  shown  the  way. 

At  Cambridge,  almost  half  the  year  is  taken  up  with  vaca- 
tions, and  all  of  them  I  spent  traveling  on  the  Continent.  My 
bicycle  accompanied  me  always  through  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  and  as  I  spoke  the  three  languages  of 
these  four  countries  fluently,  I  was  continually  on  the  move. 
I  covered  hundreds  of  miles.  I  rode  the  pave  from  Brussels  to 
Ghent;  I  climbed  the  hills  in  the  Ardennes.  Walking  tours 
carried  me  through  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Hartz;  I  explored 
the  Rhineland  from  Heidelberg  to  Diisseldorf,  sometimes 
pedaling  my  wheel,  sometimes  gliding  lazily  on  river  steamers. 
It  was  the  people  that  interested  me  above  all:  their  customs, 
their  way  of  living,  their  philosophy  of  life.  I  was  Bohemian 
in  my  tastes:  sometimes  I  frequented  the  homes,  cafes  and 
places  of  entertainment  in  the  poorer  sections;  but  other  times, 
in  the  great  cities  such  as  Berlin,  I  afforded  myself  the  luxury 
of  the  big  international  hotels,  the  Adlon  and  the  Bristol,  and 
restaurants  such  as  those  of  Hiller,  Borchart,  and  Horcher. 

To  see  a  country,  to  study  its  language  and  the  ways  of 
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its  people,  to  look  under  the  facade  which  is  dressed  up  for  the 
tourist,  and  finally  to  learn  its  topography,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  a  walking  or  bicycle  tour.  The  energy  expended  is 
well  repaid  in  rich  dividends  of  experience  and  information 
gained.  If  I  never  visit  Holland  again,  I  shall  ever  remember 
that  the  road  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  via  the  Hague 
and  Haarlem,  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  appreciable  hills  around  Arnhem.  Even  if 
memory  failed,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  would  jog  it. 

Here,  then,  for  almost  four  years,  six  months  in  the  year, 
I  was  learning  the  "feel"  of  Europe — absorbing  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  land  and  furthering  a  familiarity  with  its  intimate 
life.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  days  at  Dresden,  but  with  the 
field  vastly  greater,  and  the  enjoyment  enhanced  by  mature 
observation  and  judgment.  All  unwittingly,  I  was  preparing 
myself  for  the  role  which  I  was  to  play  during  the  War. 


CHAPTER  III 
MINING  AND  ROMANTIC  DIPLOMACY 


JUNE,  1913,  saw  me  graduated  from  Cambridge  with  still 
two  years  to  be  spent  at  a  mining  school,  if  I  wanted  to 
qualify  myself  thoroughly  as  a  mining  engineer.  To  this  end, 
three  mining  schools  presented  themselves:  the  one  in  London, 
Freiburg  in  Germany,  and  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Ever  ready  for  an  excuse  to  travel,  I  decided  on  a  personal 
tour  of  inspection,  beginning  with  the  college  most  remote.  In 
July  I  sailed  for  Quebec  as  a  steerage  passenger  in  the  company 
of  two  other  Cambridge  men.  After  a  day's  experience,  two 
of  us  decided  to  transfer  to  regular  accommodations,  however 
expensive  it  might  prove.  We  were  willing  to  suffer  hardships, 
but  we  were  afraid  of  disease:  cleanliness  was  not  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  steerage  passengers  from  Galicia  and 
Southern  Russia.  Our  chief  occupation  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  was  sneaking  food  out  of  the  First  Class  Saloon  to  pass 
on  to  our  companion  left  in  the  steerage. 

I  was  duly  impressed  by  the  usual  round  of  sights  offered 
to  the  tourist  in  the  United  States,  but  my  one  urge  was  to  get 
out  West.  In  Denver,  I  ran  short  of  money.  I  was  thoroughly 
unprepared  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  I  dared  not  apply  to  my  father,  who 
had  not  been  consulted  about  my  American  trip.  On  impulse,  I 
decided  to  work  out  the  six  weeks  on  a  cattle  ranch,  and 
managed  to  be  hired  by  the  Carey  Brothers,  whose  place  is 
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one  of  the  biggest  in  the  United  States.  I  spent  a  happy  six 
weeks  oblivious  of  mining  and  studies,  earning  two  dollars  a 
day,  plus  the  best  of  food  and  lodging.  The  work,  pitching 
hay,  or  tramping  it  down  on  the  top  of  a  haystack,  was  hard, 
but  I  was  young  and  healthy,  and  the  work  did  me  a  world 
of  good.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  cowboys, 
listening  to  their  tales  of  early  times  in  the  West,  and  putting 
up  with  the  many  tricks  they  played  on  me;  they  broke  me 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  Western  saddle,  and  on  privileged 
occasions  I  was  allowed  to  ride  the  ranges. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  I  went  to  Golden,  ready  to 
give  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  a  trial.  The  London  School 
of  Mines  opened  on  October  15th,  so  I  knew  I  could  still  reach 
London  in  time  for  the  opening  if  I  wished.  To  a  graduate 
accustomed  to  Cambridge  with  its  serene  reserve,  its  lecture 
and  tutorial  system,  its  traditions,  its  culture,  its  beautiful  old 
colleges  with  their  lawns  and  walks,  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  was  a  direct  contrast.  Set  amongst  mines,  where  students 
could  get  practical  experience,  it  was  then,  and  probably  is 
today,  the  finest  mining  school  in  the  world;  but  my  sole 
memory  of  it  is  the  general  instruction  of  the  classroom  system, 
which  was  too  much  for  me,  and  the  hazing  of  the  freshmen, 
which  as  a  post-graduate  I  was  permitted  to  escape,  but  which 
as  a  privileged  spectator  I  was  allowed  to  witness.  I  wonder 
if  the  freshmen  are  still  forced  to  roll  eggs  with  their  tongues 
across  the  stage  of  the  local  movie  theater,  or  whether  paddling, 
raw  egg  shampoos,  and  coats  of  green  paint  are  still  the  order 
of  the  day? 

If  I  had  stayed  in  Colorado,  the  following  years  might 
have  been  very  different  for  me;  but  on  an  impulse  which  was 
perhaps  homesickness  and  perhaps  fate,  I  returned  to  England, 
and  entered  the  London  School  of  Mines  as  a  post-graduate. 

During  this  year,  I  worked  incessantly,  and  the  records 
of  the  School  of  Mines  will  show  that  I  repeated  my  Cambridge 
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successes  by  heading  the  lists  in  most  of  my  classes.  But  though 
work  was  my  chief  interest  and  almost  my  whole  occupation, 
the  most  memorable  event  of  the  time  was  my  first  innocent 
flyer  in  diplomacy — the  diplomacy  of  romance.  Once  again,  it 
was  chance  that  played  the  leading  role. 

One  evening,  dropping  into  the  Empire  in  Leicester 
Square,  I  saw  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  among  the  demi- 
mondaines  of  the  theater's  notorious  promenade;  she  was  so 
obviously  out  of  place  that  my  curiosity  was  piqued  and  I 
spoke  to  her.  She  told  me  her  sad  little  tale:  a  stepfather  in 
Lincolnshire,  family  trouble,  the  leaving  of  home  to  find  work 
in  London,  no  success,  hunger,  a  chance  acquaintance  who  had 
showed  her  the  easy  way  and  had  loaned  her  a  dress.  This  was 
her  second  week  as  a  daughter  of  joy.  Had  I  been  older,  I  would 
have  passed  her  story  up  with  a  shrug,  but  I  was  young  and 
romantic,  and  I  believed  her.  I  found  that  her  flat  was  being 
paid  for  by  an  Australian,  a  young  Cambridge  student  to 
whom  she  introduced  me.  By  agreeing  to  put  up  ten  pounds  a 
month  for  six  months,  I  got  him  to  agree  to  do  likewise  to 
enable  her  to  go  straight. 

With  an  appropriate  story  about  her  being  one  of  his 
relatives,  he  introduced  her  to  a  charming  London  family. 
Only  an  irresponsible  youth  could  have  done  such  a  thing, 
but  it  all  ended  very  happily:  cultured  and  coming  from  a 
respectable  family,  she  was  able  to  pass  it  off  with  success.  In 
later  years,  I  often  met  Elsie;  she  married  a  colonel  in  the 
British  Army  and  was  for  a  time  divinely  happy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  War,  leaving  her  quite  well  off.  I  often  saw  her 
riding  in  the  Row;  and  her  happy  smile  amply  repaid  me  for 
anything  I  had  done.  There  were  only  two  of  us  who  knew 
her  secret,  and  she  knew  we  would  keep  it  well. 

I  met  the  sister  of  my  young  Australian  friend,  who  was 
stopping  with  her  mother  in  London.  Time  with  her  passed 
by  as  a  delightful  dream;  she  brought  a  tenderness  into  my 
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life  which  I  had  never  experienced  before.  I  had  known  very 
few  girls,  and  this  was  my  first  love.  In  March,  1914,  she  and 
her  mother  sailed  for  Melbourne.  They  were  to  return  in  six 
months  for  our  marriage. 


CH  APTER  IV  .    :i  : 
GETTING  TO  THE  FIRING  LINE 


THE  summer  of  19x4  I  spent  surveying  in  a  lead  mine  in 
Flintshire,  where  I  heard  the  first  news  of  the  British 
declaration  of  war.  War  was  furthest  from  my  mind  at  the 
time;  I  was  happily  in  love,  and  filled  with  ambition.  I  had 
my  life  mapped  out:  one  year  more  at  the  School  of  Mines 
to  qualify  as  a  mining  engineer;  then  the  mines  on  the  Rand 
and  in  Rhodesia  for  practical  experience;  and  after  that  Lon- 
don as  a  consulting  engineer.  But  this  was  not  for  me.  Restless- 
ness seized  me,  and  in  short  order  my  mind  was  made  up. 
It  was  a  surprised  mine  manager  who  saw  me  dash  into  my 
lodgings  one  morning  to  pack  my  bag  in  time  for  the  London 
train  leaving  within  the  hour.  But  I  scarcely  made  a  coherent 
explanation  to  him.  Here  was  the  great  adventure. 

My  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  to  join  the  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  a  volunteer  corps,  but  at  their  headquarters 
I  was  informed  that  for  the  time  being  they  were  only  handling 
their  own  members.  I  secured  a  personal  letter  of  introduction 
to  Lord  Denbigh,  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  was  on  my 
way  back  to  H.  A.  C.  headquarters  for  a  second  attempt,  when 
chance  took  me  into  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  I 
was  a  fellow.  Here  I  ran  into  Mousely,  a  New  Zealander,  an 
old  Cambridge  man,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Australia  House 
to  join  the  Australian  Volunteer  Hospital,  which  was  then  in 
the  process  of  formation. 
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People  were  saying  the'  war  would  be  over  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  view  of  •  my  rebuff:  that  •  -morning,  and  of  my  never 
having  had  any.  military- training,  I  jumped  at  Mousely's  sug- 
gestion that  I  should  accompany  him  for  an  interview.  The 
Hospital  was  due  to  leave,  he  said,  in  a  few  days.  Here,  at 
least,  was  a  sure  way  of  getting  out  to  France.  On  the  top  of  a 
bus,  I  met  an  old  Caius  friend,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Schafer, 
the  well-known  Edinburgh  pathologist.  By  nightfall,  we  were 
members  of  the  Australian  Volunteer  Hospital,  under  orders 
to  leave  for  France  as  soon  as  the  unit  had  been  completed. 
Quarters  for  the  time  being  were  the  Ranelagh  Club,  where 
the  polo  field  proved  a  splendid  training  ground  for  us,  and 
the  club  rooms  excellent  quarters  for  our  officers;  we  slept  in 
the  horse  boxes,  and  were  glad  of  them  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
drilling. 

The  next  morning,  regular  army  uniforms  were  handed 
out  to  about  eighty  of  us,  who  comprised  the  rank  and  file,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  our  officers:  Colonel 
Eames,  the  commanding  officer,  and  a  group  of  Australian 
doctors  who  had  been  recruited  from  the  London  hospitals.  I 
still  remember  with  respect  the  regular  Army  drill  sergeant 
major,  who  knocked  us  into  soldiers  in  those  few  days.  We 
broke  his  heart  at  times,  but  we  were  willing.  Infantry  drill 
and  stretcher  drill  was  the  order  of  the  day  from  reveille  to 
dusk.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days,  we  were  ready  to  join  the 
Expeditionary  Forces.  We  were  inspected  by  a  R.  A.  M.  C. 
colonel  from  the  War  Office,  and  orders  were  given  to  entrain. 
All  was  excitement.  We  had  been  trained  as  a  field  unit,  and 
we  had  visions  of  ourselves  dashing  under  shell  and  rifle  fire 
to  the  rescue  of  the  wounded.  We  thought  we  should  be  at  the 
front  within  forty-eight  hours. 

We  embarked  at  Southampton  in  a  troop  ship,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  other  units,  mostly  infantry  battalions 
which  had  been  rushed  home  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  When 
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we  reached  Havre,  the  retreat  from  Mons  was  rapidly  proceed- 
ing. For  a  week,  we  never  moved  from  the  wharf.  Wrapped 
in  our  blankets,  we  slept  on  the  hard  cobblestones  and  the 
filth  of  the  dock;  we  missed  the  horse  boxes  of  Ranelagh. 
Rumors  were  rife:  Uhlans  had  been  seen  on  the  outskirts  of 
Havre;  spies  had  been  caught  in  the  high  posts  of  the  Allied 
forces.  Confusion  was  all  we  knew  to  be  a  fact.  Troops,  in- 
cluding the  French  Marine  Corps,  kept  arriving  and  departing. 

Suddenly,  at  a  moment's  notice,  we  were  piled  into  a  trans- 
port, packed  to  capacity  with  units  from  a  dozen  regiments, 
and  we  were  off  to  an  unknown  destination.  We  slept  on  the 
deck  where  we  stood.  There  were  rumors  of  Bordeaux,  but 
eventually  we  heard  that  our  destination  was  St.  Nazaire. 
There,  some  public  building,  probably  a  school,  housed  our 
unit.  We  had  expected  to  see  service  as  stretcher  bearers;  in- 
stead we  found  ourselves  as  orderlies  carrying  coverings, 
bandages,  trays,  bed-pans,  attending  to  the  pitiful  unceasing 
demands  of  an  overcrowded  hospital.  The  wounded  kept 
coming  in  until  some  had  even  to  be  left  on  their  stretchers. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Nothing  I  subsequently  saw  in  the  trenches  equaled  it.  Most 
of  the  wounded  had  lain  for  days  in  fields  and  in  cattle  trucks, 
with  only  a  rough  field  dressing;  we  got  only  the  most 
desperate  cases.  Practically  every  case  meant  amputation;  here 
was  horror  worse  than  any  battlefield.  I  subsequently  saw  men 
shot  down  next  to  me,  and  men  with  limbs  torn  off  by  shells; 
but  here  I  saw  them  slowly  die  in  agony;  I  heard  their  cries 
for  water  and  their  groans.  There  was  no  supply  of  anti-tetanus 
serum  on  hand,  and  the  many  who  developed  the  dread  disease 
all  succumbed.  With  rubber  gloves  on,  to  protect  ourselves,  we 
stood  helpless  and  watched  them  slowly  die.  I  can  still  see  the 
convulsive  twitching  of  their  haggard  faces,  the  contorted  look 
of  horror  of  locked  muscles,  the  frenzied,  lost  despair  in  their 
eyes. 
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The  doctors  and  nurses  did  more  than  gallant  service;  they 
worked  night  and  day.  Many  of  the  wounded  were  saved; 
but  if  so  many  died,  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  hospital 
or  its  staff;  gangrene  had  set  in  and  the  tetanus  germ  was  there 
long  before  these  men,  desperately  wounded,  ever  reached  St. 
Nazaire. 

I  think  it  was  in  November  that  we  eventually  left  St. 
Nazaire.  Entrained  in  cattle  trucks,  we  had  great  hopes  that 
at  last  we  were  going  to  the  Front,  for  we  still  had  all  our 
field  hospital  equipment  with  us.  But  our  hopes  were  again 
dashed;  after  several  days  of  shunting  and  slow  progress,  we 
detrained  at  Wimereux,  and  realized  that  a  base  hospital  was 
to  be  our  lot. 

The  War  had  already  resolved  itself  into  trench  warfare, 
and  Lord  Kitchener  was  appealing  for  volunteers  on  the  basis 
of  a  three  years'  war.  To  serve  in  a  base  hospital  was  not  what 
I  had  joined  up  for;  at  all  costs,  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  Front. 
I  am  afraid  Mousely  and  I  made  nuisances  of  ourselves;  we 
had  repeated  interviews  with  Colonel  Eames,  the  commanding 
officer,  and  with  Lady  Dudley,  the  wife  of  a  former  governor 
of  Australia,  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  hospital, 
until  finally,  probably  in  order  to  get  rid  of  us,  our  applications 
for  a  commission  were  recommended.  In  December  1914,  I 
was  gazetted  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  102nd  Brigade  in  the  23rd  Division, 
which  was  then  in  the  process  of  formation  at  Eushot. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  four  months  of  training  we  went 
through.  Most  of  the  subalterns  were  overseas  Englishmen,  who 
had  hurried  home  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  There  were 
men  from  India,  China,  South  America,  and  other  parts  of 
the  globe — an  interesting  group  who  were  excellent  company. 
The  remaining  officers  were  mostly  "dug-outs" — retired  officers 
whom  the  exigencies  of  war  had  once  more  called  to  active 
service — and,  as  the  training  proceeded,  we  received  a  few 
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"regulars,"  chiefly  recovered  wounded,  and  a  few  "rankers." 
The  traditions  of  the  regiment  and  of  the  officers'  mess  were 
kept  up;  we  all  tried  very  hard  to  do  the  correct  thing,  and  I 
am  sure  even  the  "dug-outs,"  who  were  very  critical,  agreed 
that  we  did  very  well,  though  I  did  once,  flustered  by  having 
a  general  sit  on  my  right,  start  the  port  in  circulation  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  good  horsemen,  but  few  of  the 
drivers  could  ride;  they  were  chiefly  from  the  East  End  of 
London,  chosen  because  of  their  small  stature.  Horses  they 
managed  with  difficulty,  but  the  South  American  mules,  of 
which  we  had  many,  played  havoc  with  them  until  they 
learned  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  vicious  heels.  However,  per- 
severance, practice,  and  willingness  of  spirit,  carried  the  day; 
eventually  they  were  turned  out  a  credit  to  their  instructors, 
upsetting  the  theory  that  horsemanship  must  be  learned  from 
youth  up.  Gradually,  as  the  few  months  went  by,  we  acquired 
discipline,  training,  and,  above  all,  equipment.  Old  French 
guns,  even  wooden  guns,  were  all  we  had,  until  about  a  month 
before  leaving  for  France.  The  officers  went  off  to  Lark  Hill 
for  a  course  in  gunnery;  the  brigades  and  their  batteries  went 
through  target  practice  on  Salisbury  Plain;  we  were  reviewed 
by  the  King  and  by  Princess  Mary.  We  were  ready  for  the 
Front. 

Life  had  been  very  pleasant  for  four  months,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense.  We  had  had  everything  a  healthy  man 
desires:  good,  clean  exercise,  good  sport,  fine  companions,  the 
best  of  food  and  accommodation,  the  joy  and  responsibility  of 
authority,  hard  work,  and  London,  with  its  amusements, 
within  easy  reach  on  week-ends.  This  was  all  to  change  now; 
we  had  to  get  down  to  the  grimness,  the  hardships,  and,  above 
all,  what  was  the  most  terrible,  the  monotony  of  war. 

In  April,  1915,  I  found  myself  once  again  on  a  transport 
ship  under  sealed  orders  for  a  port  which  turned  out  to  be 
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Boulogne.  We  entrained  for  the  St.  Omer  area,  where  we  re- 
mained in  rest  quarters  for  a  few  days.  Then  we  slowly  moved 
into  the  line  in  the  Armentieres  sector,  probably  the  quietest 
at  that  time  on  the  Western  Front.  Everything  was  prepared 
for  us:  gun  pits,  telephone  lines,  observation  posts  and  billets; 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  relieving  and  taking  over  from  the 
outgoing  division.  Simple  as  it  was,  I  probably  experienced 
the  greatest  thrill  I  ever  got  in  the  firing  line:  it  was  my  first 
contact  with  the  enemy,  my  first  entry  into  a  zone  where  I 
imagined  death  was  constantly  lurking  in  the  form  of  a 
bullet  or  a  shell.  Later,  I  was  to  laugh  at  those  first  fears,  for, 
in  reality,  it  was  the  calmest  of  nights. 

Relieving  was  done  at  night.  It  was  an  eerie  feeling,  ap- 
proaching the  front  line  for  the  first  time:  it  was  a  pitch  dark 
night,  and  the  dazzling  white  Very  lights,  shot  out  rocketwise 
at  regular  intervals,  clearly  marked  the  position  of  the  firing 
line.  Bursts  of  machine  gun  fire,  interspersed  with  an  occa- 
sional rifle  shot  and  the  howl  of  a  shell,  drowned  out  at  odd 
intervals  the  muffled  sound  of  our  gun  wheels,  horses'  hoofs, 
and  the  champing  of  bits.  Once  the  gun  pits  were  reached,  the 
relief  was  quickly  carried  out,  and  we  were  soon  wrapped  in 
our  blankets,  trying  to  sleep.  At  first  everything  was  new. 
Every  operation,  every  scene  was  avidly  taken  in.  It  was  great 
sport  firing  at  objectives  behind  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  a 
stinging  thrill  to  watch  a  direct  hit  through  field  glasses,  after 
regulating  by  telephone  the  fire  of  a  battery  two  or  three  thou- 
sand yards  away  from  the  observation  post.  The  routine  of  a 
week  at  the  battery,  a  week  as  Forward  Observing  Officer  in 
the  trenches,  and  a  week  at  the  Wagon  Lines  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  behind  the  front,  was  eagerly  gone  through  at  first, 
but  as  the  months  dragged  on,  it  became  terribly  monotonous. 

In  1915  we  were  suffering  from  shell-shortage.  Our  am- 
munition was  cut  down  each  week,  until  eventually  we  were 
not  allowed  to  fire  more  than  six  rounds  a  day,  except  in 
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emergencies.  The  winter  came  on,  and  with  it  the  rain,  snow, 
and  mud.  The  trenches  became  a  quagmire.  We  were  up  to 
our  thighs  in  water  each  day;  and  at  night,  we  slept  in  dug- 
outs on  wire  bunks,  sometimes  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
water.  Add  rats  and  fleas  to  make  the  picture  complete. 
Rheumatism  and  trench  foot  were  causing  more  casualties  than 
the  enemy's  fire. 

I  had  my  share  of  land  mines,  Big  Berthas,  Whiz  Bangs, 
and  Minnies,  and  saw  men  killed  and  wounded.  I  had  an 
observation  station  razed  to  the  ground  while  I  sat  in  its  sand 
bag  cellar  for  a  couple  of  hours,  wondering  whether  it  would 
hold  out  against  the  "Heavies"  that  were  being  poured  on  it. 
In  the  front  line,  I  spent  a  sleepless  seventy-two  hours  as 
F.  O.  O.  cutting  wire  and  directing  an  artillery  barrage  during 
a  diversion  we  tried  to  create  at  the  time  of  the  Loos  attack. 
But  all  this  was  tame  to  what  the  Division  had  to  go  through 
on  the  Somme,  and  in  many  a  subsequent  battle  later  on,  after 
I  had  left  it.  Actually,  I  saw  more  of  death  in  the  three  weeks 
in  the  hospital  at  St.  Nazaire  than  I  saw  here  during  our 
whole  nine  months'  stay  in  the  sector.  Armentieres  remained 
to  the  end  of  the  War  the  de  luxe  sector  of  the  Western  Front, 
a  convenient  terrain  in  which  to  give  the  new  Kitchener  Divi- 
sions their  first  baptism  of  fire.  If  we  could  have  relaxed,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  we  were  continually  keyed 
up  expecting  something  to  happen  which  never  did. 

Our  only  relief  from  this  dull  routine  was  our  three  days' 
leave  in  England  every  three  months.  We  also  had  good  food: 
the  Army  rations  were  excellent,  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  hampers  which  we  were  permitted  to  order  from  Harrod's. 
For  water,  we  used  Perrier,  as  the  ordinary  supply  was  bad, 
and  the  local  beer  was  even  worse.  How  the  peasants  of  north- 
eastern France  could  drink  it,  I  never  could  fathom.  I  could 
get  little  consolation  out  of  letters.  Most  of  my  relatives  were 
disappointed  that  I  had  abandoned  a  promising  career  for  the 
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service;  they  were  too  far  away  to  realize  that  the  best  of  Eng- 
land's youth  had  joined  up.  My  fiancee,  cut  off  from  me  in 
Australia,  wrote  less  and  less,  until  finally  we  ceased  to  cor- 
respond. The  end  of  the  War  seemed  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  communication,  because  of  censors  and  delays,  became 
almost  impossible.  I  seemed  effectively  cut  off  from  the  world. 

Just  when  we  began  to  think  that  we  never  would  be 
transferred,  we  got  orders  to  move.  All  immediately  was  ex- 
citement and  bustle.  The  usual  rumors  flew  around  as  to  our 
destination.  We  were  even  going  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  then 
it  was  to  Mespot.  Imagine  our  dismay  when  we  found  our- 
selves relieving  the  Guards  at  Laventie,  a  sector  at  that  time 
almost  as  quiet  as  the  one  at  Armentieres.  But  we  were  really 
on  the  move:  we  only  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  At 
the  commencement  of  March,  1916,  we  started  south  again: 
the  concentration  for  the  Somme  Offensive  had  begun. 

For  the  rest  of  my  short  stay  on  the  Western  Front,  I  was 
never  again  to  complain  of  monotony.  Events  moved  quickly. 
Before  leaving  Eushot,  I  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant;  I  was  now  a  Captain.  Major  Gotto,  my 
battery  commander,  had  been  placed  on  the  sick  list  and  was 
subsequently  retired  on  account  of  advanced  age;  Captain 
Wells,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had  been  wounded  at  Laventie; 
I  now  found  myself  in  command  of  the  battery. 

We  covered  miles  in  intermittent  snow  over  muddy  roads. 
The  displacement  of  guns,  ammunition  wagons,  horses,  and 
men  over  such  a  distance  was  an  undertaking.  We  spent  hours 
in  the  saddle  each  day,  our  hands  and  feet  numb  with  the  cold. 
It  was  ceaseless  work,  which  called  for  endurance.  At  dusk, 
billets  had  to  be  found,  and,  when  all  the  men  and  horses  had 
been  looked  after,  maps  and  orders  had  to  be  studied  for  the 
next  day's  march.  I  enjoyed  it;  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  War 
which  recalled  to  me  my  boyhood  memories  and  conception 
of  war.  We  still  had  the  mud,  but  I  was  in  command  of  a 
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fine  group  of  men;  I  felt  a  good  horse  under  me;  we  were 
on  the  move;  we  were  going  somewhere. 

At  Souchez,  we  moved  into  the  line  again,  taking  over 
gun  positions  vacated  by  the  French.  Here  I  was  immediately 
faced  with  an  ordeal:  the  French  battery  had  already  left,  and 
I  was  left  with  no  indication  as  to  the  position  of  our  front 
line  trenches  or  that  of  the  enemy.  There  were  no  telephone 
lines,  nor  any  information  as  regards  observation  posts;  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  reconnoiter  for  myself  over 
ground  which  had  been  taken  and  retaken  a  dozen  times, 
where  not  an  inch  was  left  unpitted  by  shell  craters.  I  crawled 
through  rotted  fragments  of  French  and  German  dead  whose 
clothes  had  long  since  crumbled  away,  so  that  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing marks  were  the  long  top  boots  of  the  Germans 
and  the  shorter  ones  of  the  French.  Covered  with  mud,  show- 
ered with  machine  gun  and  shell  fire,  I  reached  our  front  line 
trenches,  where  I  quickly  established  contact  with  Battalion 
Headquarters.  Telephone  lines  were  laid.  As  soon  as  I  could 
get  back  to  the  battery  we  got  the  range,  and  were  ready  for 
all  eventualities. 

On  the  third  day  after  taking  up  this  position,  my  leave 
fell  due.  The  enemy  were  to  have  one  more  crack  at  me,  how- 
ever, before  I  entrained.  At  railhead,  sparks  from  the  locomo- 
tive betrayed  us  to  a  raiding  German  plane.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  we  heard  the  drone  of  its  motor,  the  whistle  of 
the  bomb,  then  crash!  We  scattered  as  far  as  our  legs  could 
carry  us  while  three  more  bombs  fell  in  quick  succession.  We 
had  visions  of  an  enforced  return  to  the  trenches;  but,  to  our 
relief,  the  train  was  untouched,  and  other  damage  we  did  not 
care  about.  Within  the  hour,  we  were  on  our  way  to  Boulogne 
and  "blighty."  I  was  not  to  see  the  Front  again. 


II  * 


CHAPTER  V 
I  ENTER  THE  BRITISH  SECRET  SERVICE 


LEAVE  for  most  of  us  Colonials  and  overseas  men,  with 
no  family  or  relatives  in  England,  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  mad  three  days  without  sleep,  doing  a  round  of  night  clubs 
and  shows,  with  companions  of  the  opposite  sex  not  always 
well  chosen.  I  had  been  no  better  or  worse  than  the  others. 
For  all  we  knew,  we  might  never  return  on  another  leave. 

To  me  all  this  had  brought  a  reaction  of  strong  distaste, 
and  on  this  particular  leave  I  was  grateful  and  happy  to  have 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  our  Adjutant  to  his  sister.  She 
was  a  charming,  highly  intelligent  girl,  doing  war  work  in 
the  Censor's  Department.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other, 
dining  together  and  seeing  some  of  the  better  plays;  starved 
for  companionship,  I  told  her  a  great  deal  about  myself, 
especially  about  my  travels.  She  listened  with  her  eyes  shin- 
ing, but  I  was  not  allowed  for  a  moment  to  fancy  that  she 
was  a  modern  Desdemona — her  excitement  was  all  for  the 
service. 

"What  a  pity  you  cannot  come  to  us!"  she  cried.  "You 
are  just  the  man  my  chief  is  looking  for.  They  have  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  finding  an  officer  with  military  experience  who 
speaks  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  countries.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the 
Dutch,"  she  added.  "It  is  remarkable  how  few  Englishmen 
speak  it.  It  is  typical  of  us  as  a  race — we  always  expect  the 
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foreigner  to  speak  our  own  language."  I  laughed  at  her  re- 
mark. Wasn't  I  returning  to  France  that  evening? 

On  arrival  at  Folkestone,  ready  to  embark  for  Boulogne, 
we  wretches  leaving  blighty  were  told  that  since  a  German 
submarine  had  been  sighted  outside,  we  could  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  report  back  the  next  evening.  I  woke  next  morning 
at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  with  a  fever  and  a  body  rash.  Frantically 
I  dashed  to  the  nearest  military  hospital.  My  case  was  diagnosed 
as  German  measles,  and  to  bed  I  was  ordered.  Entrance  into  a 
hospital  in  England  automatically  transferred  one  from  the 
Overseas  Command  to  that  of  the  War  Office.  I  realized  that 
this  meant  I  was  now  free  to  apply  for  the  post  my  enthusiastic 
friend  had  mentioned.  As  I  convalesced,  I  turned  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind,  and  over  the  phone,  I  discussed  it  with  her. 
She  promised  to  talk  to  her  chief  about  it. 

A  week  later,  I  received  orders  to  report  immediately  at 
the  War  Office.  I  hurried  there,  hoping  to  find  out  at  once 
what  my  new  duties  would  be.  Instead,  I  was  confronted  by 
three  examiners  in  succession;  I  was  in  for  a  language  test. 
The  examination,  both  oral  and  written,  presented  no  diffi- 
culties. I  had  in  fact  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch  examiner:  I 
was  speaking  my  native  language,  the  first  language  I  had 
learned  as  a  child. 

Next  day  a  telephone  call  at  the  Waldorf  instructed  me  to 
report  to  Colonel  Browning  at  Whitehall  Court.  He  informed 
me  that  I  had  been  transferred  to  the  Intelligence  Corps,  and 
that  as  I  had  been  attached  for  special  duty  to  the  Secret 
Service,  he  would  take  me  to  the  chief  immediately.  Up  several 
flights  of  stairs  I  went,  until  I  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
building.  Here,  in  a  room  which  resembled  the  stateroom  of  a 
ship,  I  was  confronted  with  a  kindly  man  who  immediately 
put  me  at  my  ease.  It  was  the  chief,  Captain  C,  a  captain  in 
the  Navy.  He  swung  around  in  a  swivel  chair  to  look  at  me — a 
gray-haired  man  of  about  sixty,  in  naval  uniform,  short  in 
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stature,  with  a  certain  stiffness  of  movement  which  I  later 
discovered  to  be  due  to  an  artificial  leg. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  suddenly  came  to 
the  point:  "I  know  all  about  your  past  history.  You  are  just 
the  man  we  want.  You  are  to  join  T  in  Rotterdam,  leaving 
tonight  via  Harwich  and  the  Hook.  Our  train-watching  service 
has  broken  down  completely  in  Belgium  and  in  Northeastern 
France — we  are  getting  absolutely  nothing  through.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  reorganize  the  service.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  is  to  be 
done — that  is  your  job.  You  have  carte  blanche. 

"Use  T  as  'cover';  communicate  with  me  through  him. 
Within  reasonable  limits,  he  will  supply  you  with  all  the  money 
you  need  for  the  organization.  You  will  find  others  in  T's 
office  in  charge  of  other  branches  of  the  Secret  Service;  co- 
operate with  them. 

"You  are  in  complete  charge  of  the  Military  Section;  re- 
sponsibility for  its  success  or  failure  is  on  your  shoulders. 
Consult  with  Colonel  Oppenheim,  our  Military  Attache  at 
the  Hague,  as  to  the  kind  of  information  we  require.  A  hand- 
book and  other  information  about  the  German  Army  will  be 
given  you  by  Colonel  Oppenheim.  We  will  also  send  you 
questionnaires  from  time  to  time  through  T. 

"Urgent  military  information  you  obtain  about  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  telegraphed  in  code  by  Colonel  Oppenheim  direct 
to  G.  H.  Q.  Hand  T  all  written  reports  concerning  less  im- 
portant information;  he  will  send  it  to  us  through  the  diplo- 
matic bag.  Anything  else  you  want  to  know,  ask  T.  Here  is 
his  address,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper.  "Com- 
mander Sykes,  in  the  next  room,  will  furnish  you  with  your 
ticket  and  expenses,  and  will  tell  you  when  your  train  leaves 
Victoria,"  he  added,  as  he  offered  me  his  hand,  wishing  me 
good  luck. 

It  was  in  somewhat  of  a  daze  that  I  found  myself  out  in 
the  street — events  had  moved  so  rapidly.  I  had  envisaged  a 
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job  in  some  Government  office  in  London,  probably  connected 
with  the  Censorship;  a  commission  in  Holland,  practically  as 
a  free  lance,  had  been  furthest  from  my  mind.  I  had  only  the 
afternoon  in  which  to  get  together  some  civilian  clothes,  and 
in  a  scramble  like  that  of  a  nightmare,  where  everything 
happens  at  once  and  nothing  seems  accomplished,  I  shopped 
for  underclothing,  hats  and  shoes,  and  routed  out  suits  and 
coats  long-forgotten  in  storage  in  Harrod's.  The  pleasant  friend 
to  whom  I  owed  my  new  career  dined  with  me  at  the  Piccadilly 
to  celebrate  our  common  delight  and  excitement  at  my  shift 
of  service.  At  eight-thirty  that  evening  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Harwich. 

Again,  chance  had  changed  my  whole  career;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  had  saved  my  life.  Had  I  developed  the  measles  six 
days  earlier  or  later,  I  should  have  been  in  France  with  my 
battery.  A  few  weeks  later,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  it  was 
wiped  out  completely  on  the  Somme;  every  officer  in  it  was 
killed. 

Normally  I  should  have  got  to  the  Hook  in  the  morning, 
but  with  a  group  of  several  ships  convoyed  by  destroyers,  the 
speed  of  the  convoy  is  that  of  the  slowest  ship.  A  fog  further 
delayed  our  arrival  until  the  evening.  A  short  journey  by  rail 
brought  me  to  Rotterdam  too  late,  as  I  thought,  to  get  in  touch 
with  T.  After  a  good  night's  rest  at  the  Maas  Hotel,  where  I 
had  stayed  in  pre-war  times,  I  called  on  T  in  his  office,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  a  large  building  on  the 
Boompjes.  A  man  on  guard  at  the  entrance  took  my  name, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  delay  I  was  ushered  in  to  T. 

I  found  myself  facing  a  short,  though  broad-shouldered 
man,  somewhat  over-dressed,  ruddy  of  complexion,  with  small 
piercing  eyes,  who  looked  like  the  combination  of  sea  captain 
and  prizefighter.  I  spent  the  whole  morning  listening  to  his 
summing  up  of  the  situation.  He  was  dreadfully  worried.  The 
whole  of  his  organization  covering  Belgium  and  Northeastern 
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France,  comprising  over  forty  train-watching  posts,  had 
broken  down,  and  nearly  all  the  agents  had  been  arrested. 
Frankignoul,  his  agent  in  Maastricht,  had  been  striving  to 
establish — or  "mount" — a  new  organization,  but  so  far  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  absolutely  no  information  was  coming 
through.  T  seemed  somewhat  dubious  as  to  whether  I  would 
be  able  to  do  anything,  but  he  told  me  that  he  would  give  me 
every  assistance,  as  he  had  been  instructed  that  I  was  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Military  Section  in  Holland.  He  placed  a 
room  at  my  disposal  and  introduced  me  to  the  men  with  whom 
I  was  to  be  associated:  Power,  the  head  of  the  Naval  Section; 
de  Mestre,  the  head  of  the  Counter-Espionage ;  de  Peterson, 
the  son  of  the  Russian  Consul  General  at  the  Hague,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  gather,  general  factotum  at  the  office;  and, 
finally,  Meulkens,  the  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  T  further  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  supply  me  with  such 
sums  of  money  as  I  required,  but  that  I  would  have  to  justify 
the  expenditure  to  him,  and  added  that  it  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  results;  there  would  always  be  ample  funds  available 
for  the  right  kind  of  information. 

From  T's  remarks,  and  from  those  of  C,  the  Chief  in 
England,  I  knew  my  stay  in  Holland  was  entirely  dependent 
on  my  own  activities.  I  had  obvious  qualifications  in  the  way 
of  my  knowledge  of  languages,  especially  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  topography  and  people  of 
Germany  and  the  occupied  territories,  and  my  military  experi- 
ence at  the  Front;  but,  although  there  were  Generals  in  the 
British  Army  at  the  end  of  the  War  no  older  than  I  was,  my 
age  was  a  handicap.  I  realized  that  if  I  were  unsuccessful,  I 
would  be  recalled  after  a  few  months;  and  as  far  as  the 
expenditure  of  money  was  concerned,  C  would  pay  only  for 
dependable  and  effective  reports.  If  subsequently  I  was  never 
refused  any  sum  I  asked  for,  it  was  only  because  of  the  vital 
information  which  was  secured  by  the  organizations  which  I 
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built  up.  Youth  carried  with  it  an  enthusiasm  and  an  adapt- 
ability, which  today,  as  an  older  man,  I  marvel  at.  Pitkin  may 
be  right  about  life  beginning  at  forty,  but  in  the  field  activities 
of  war  youth  has  the  advantage. 

During  my  stay  in  Holland,  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
War,  T  lived  up  to  his  promise.  At  times,  he  was  somewhat 
jealous  of  my  success,  but  I  think  he  was  always  loyal  to  me. 
The  "cover"  he  provided  was  sufficient  to  protect  me  from  the 
Dutch  authorities;  I  never  had  the  least  trouble  from  them, 
although  they  obviously  knew  what  I  was  doing.  He  certainly 
had  great  influence  with  them;  Van  Zandt,  the  head  of  the 
River  Police,  and  other  police  authorities,  were  always  ready 
to  rush  to  his  office  at  a  moment's  call.  They  accorded  him 
every  privilege  he  demanded.  He  had  lived  in  Holland  a  great 
number  of  years,  the  owner  of  a  successful  shipping  business, 
and  had  a  great  number  of  powerful  friends;  but  above  all, 
he  had  the  prestige  of  the  British  Government  behind  him. 
It  was  also  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  be  friendly 
to  both  the  Allied  and  the  German  Secret  Services;  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  prevent  their  country  from  being 
overrun  with  Secret  Service  agents,  and  so  wisely  chose  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  respective  chiefs,  who  could  thus  be 
held  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their  agents. 

T's  outstanding  quality  was  that  he  was  a  fighter;  he  was 
ever  ready  to  fight  with  the  Belgian  authorities  when  we 
complained  of  interference  with  our  agents,  and  even  with  the 
British  War  Office  at  times.  Since  he  was  living  as  a  civilian 
in  a  neutral  country,  with  ample  private  means,  the  Chief  in 
England  always  had  to  handle  him  carefully. 

T  hardly  spoke  a  word  of  Dutch,  and  knew  no  French  or 
German;  he  had  no  military  knowledge,  and  not  the  least 
conception  of  how  an  organiaztion  could  be  mounted  in 
occupied  territory.  He  had  known  nothing  about  Franki- 
gnoul's  train-watching  organization.  Frankignoul  had  held  all 
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the  threads  in  his  own  hands,  and  when  they  broke,  T  was 
naturally  incapable  of  doing  anything  on  his  own. 

He  was,  however,  a  shrewd  executive,  and  helped  to  keep 
the  various  branches  of  the  Service  under  him  in  close  co- 
operation. His  chief  function,  the  handling  of  the  Dutch 
authorities,  he  carried  out  admirably.  He  undoubtedly  rendered 
splendid  service,  and  fully  merited  the  C.  B.  E.  (Commander 
of  the  British  Empire),  with  which  he  was  decorated  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WAR-TIME  SECRET  SERVICE 


MY  first  care  on  leaving  T  was  to  find  a  comfortable 
apartment,  and  with  the  help  of  de  Peterson  I  soon 
found  one  on  the  Heemraad  Singel.  De  Mestre,  the  head  of  the 
Counter-Espionage,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  informed  me 
that  the  Maas  Hotel,  where  I  was  staying,  was  overrun  with 
German  agents. 

It  took  me  two  or  three  weeks  to  orient  myself,  and  in 
this  I  was  helped  considerably  by  Collins,  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  Brussels  before  the  war  in  the 
service  of  the  Lever  Brothers,  and  who  had  been  in  Holland 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
him  transferred  to  me  from  the  C.  E.  Department,  and  to  the 
end  of  my  stay  in  Holland,  he  remained  my  faithful  assistant 
and  companion. 

Those  who  were  living  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland  at  the 
time  will  realize  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with.  The 
Germans  had  created  excellent  barriers  against  the  passage  of 
information;  along  the  Belgian-Dutch  frontier  there  stretched 
a  deadly  high-voltage  electric  wire,  with  an  unbroken  cordon 
of  sentinels  at  small  intervals  within  sight  of  each  other,  and 
a  swarm  of  German  secret  police  patrolling  the  frontier  on 
both  sides.  But  the  German  devices  and  men  were  a  definite, 
concentrated  force,  much  simpler  really  to  combat  than  the 
vague  but  potent  pest  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  free-lance  agents 
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with  which  Holland  was  swarming.  Hundreds  of  Belgian 
refugees  had  settled  there,  and  before  the  Germans  had  estab- 
lished their  effective  barriers,  many  of  them  had  found  it  easy 
to  get  information  out  of  Belgium,  and  had  made  a  lucrative 
living  by  peddling  it  to  the  British,  Belgian,  and  French  Secret 
Services,  sometimes  selling  the  same  information  to  all  three. 
Conditions  had  now  changed ;  they  were  producing  no  further 
information,  but  they  were  all  rushing  around  interfering  with 
every  attempt  we  were  making  to  establish  communications 
with  the  interior  of  Belgium. 

The  first  essential  was  to  obtain  trustworthy  Belgians  in 
Holland  whom  we  could  rely  on  to  keep  their  mouths  shut, 
who  would  submit  to  discipline,  and  who  would  be  governed 
by  patriotism  and  not  by  money,  providing  their  living  ex- 
penses were  paid.  I  was  delighted  to  come  in  contact  with 
Moreau,  a  former  high  official  of  the  Belgian  Railways,  who, 
after  learning  our  problem  in  a  long  talk  with  me,  offered  to 
get  his  son  to  enlist  the  aid  of  picked  Belgian  railwaymen — 
there  were  a  large  number  of  them  in  Holland  at  the  time 
who  still  looked  upon  him  as  their  chief.  The  son  presented 
himself  in  due  course,  and  as  he  impressed  me  favorably,  I 
outlined  my  plan  to  him.  Accordingly,  at  odd  intervals  he 
brought  me,  one  by  one,  some  fifty  or  more  men  who  could  be 
distributed  at  strategic  points  on  Dutch  soil  from  Maastricht 
to  the  coast  in  Zeeland,  in  a  manner  so  reasonable  as  to  avoid 
suspicion. 

Each  of  the  Moreau  agents  was  made  responsible  for  a 
definite  strip  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  with  instructions  to  find 
some  means  of  regular  communication  across  the  frontier 
with  the  occupied  territory.  We  explained  that  there  were  three 
possible  channels  to  be  used:  "Passeurs,"  who  could  go  back 
and  forth  across  the  electric  wire  on  dark  nights  by  means  of 
india  rubber  gloves  and  socks;  boatmen,  who  though  under 
strict  surveillance  of  the  Germans,  were  allowed  to  ply  their 
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barges  all  the  way  from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp;  and  farm 
laborers  who  had  fields  under  cultivation  bordering  the 
frontier,  and  who  could  toss  messages  across  the  wire  when  the 
sentry  was  not  looking. 

To  each  agent  a  number  was  given,  and  the  son  assumed 
the  name  of  "Oram."  It  was  agreed  that  Oram  was  to  be  their 
immediate  chief,  that  they  were  to  obey  him  implicitly,  that 
once  located,  they  were  not  to  move  from  their  prescribed 
areas,  and  that  Oram  would  arrange  couriers  to  pick  up  the 
reports.  Each  one  was  sworn  to  secrecy  not  to  divulge  whom 
he  was  working  for,  nor  to  try  to  discover  the  identity  of  any 
of  Oram's  other  agents. 

Thus  was  started  an  organization  in  Holland  which 
gradually  increased  in  efficiency  until  eventually,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war,  we  had  open  continuously  at  least 
six  "tuyaux,"  or  means  of  communication,  with  the  interior 
of  Belgium.  When  one  broke  down  we  had  the  other  five  in 
reserve,  and  others  were  continually  being  established. 

The  next  problem  was  to  post  agents  throughout  the  in- 
terior of  Belgium  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  a  group,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  of  the  occupied  territory;  to  instruct 
them  as  to  the  information  required;  to  establish  contact  men 
in  the  interior  with  whom  reports  could  be  deposited;  and 
finally  to  find  trustworthy  couriers  who  should  collect  the 
reports  and  relay  them  for  passage  at  the  frontier. 

There  were  three  ways  of  establishing  agents  in  the 
occupied  territories.  One  was  to  send  Belgians  or  Frenchmen 
back  into  Belgium  or  France  by  passing  them  through  the 
electric  wire  on  a  dark  night.  Another  was  to  use  a  courier 
in  the  interior  to  carry  a  letter  from  one  of  our  agents  in 
Holland  to  friends  in  Belgium,  soliciting  their  help.  Here 
again  Moreau  furnished  us  with  the  names  of  many  railroad 
men  in  Belgium  who  were  glad  to  work  for  their  old  chief; 
they  turned  out  to  be  some  of  our  best  agents.  And  finally, 
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we  were  often  able  to  establish  contacts  with  old  organizations 
which  had  functioned  in  1915,  and  which  had  lost  contact  with 
the  exterior  when  the  frontier  became  practically  sealed  in 
1916.  Each  agent  in  the  interior  could  also  be  relied  upon 
generally  to  recruit  two  or  three  others. 

The  establishment  of  couriers  in  the  occupied  territories 
presented  a  special  difficulty.  Owing  to  the  identity  card  sys- 
tem, which  was  rigidly  enforced,  no  one  could  travel  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  the  address  written  on  his  card  without 
facing  arrest.  The  German  secret  police,  circulating  in  Belgium, 
paid  special  attention  to  people  on  the  road,  or  in  any  means 
of  conveyance.  They  realized  as  well  as  we  did  that  no  in- 
formation was  of  any  value  until  it  had  crossed  the  frontier. 

The  system  of  communication  from  the  spy  in  the  occupied 
territories  to  me  in  Rotterdam  can  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows:  The  chief  of  each  spy  group  in  the  interior  concen- 
trated the  reports  sent  in  by  his  agents,  and  then  deposited 
them  at  Antwerp,  Liege  or  Brussels  at  an  address  ("letter  box") 
furnished  by  us.  A  courier  carried  these  reports  from  the  letter 
box  to  the  "tuyau,"  or  passage  at  the  frontier,  where  they 
passed  into  Holland.  Here  they  were  collected  by  Oram's 
frontier  men  and  relayed  to  me  through  Oram.  The  frontier 
passages,  the  letter  boxes,  and  the  couriers  between  the  letter 
boxes  and  the  frontier  passages  were  mounted  from  Holland 
under  the  direction  of  Oram  and  myself  only.  Each  spy  chief, 
whose  agents  were  collecting  information  in  the  interior,  had 
his  own  independent  letter  box,  frontier  courier,  and  passage 
at  the  frontier,  the  whole  personnel  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  letter  box,  was  unknown  to  him;  the  letter  box 
in  his  turn  did  not  know  the  identity  of  the  couriers  who 
deposited  and  picked  up  the  reports.  Once  the  reports  contain- 
ing the  information  were  deposited  at  the  letter  box,  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  get  them  to  Holland  for  transmission  to 
G.  H.  Q. 
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Duplication  and  secrecy  based  on  ignorance  of  the  gen- 
eral system  was  necessary;  it  was  the  solid  basis  of  our  policy. 
Our  main  care  was  to  build  up  a  number  of  small  groups, 
each  isolated  from  the  other,  so  that  if  one  worker  was  caught, 
he  could  only  involve  at  the  most  four  or  five  others.  Even 
the  bravest  patriots  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  German  third  degree  methods;  and  the 
prisoners  were  often  cruelly  beaten  until  they  confessed.  Drugs 
were  sometimes  administered  to  break  the  resistance  of  the 
sternest  will. 

We  had  learned  our  lesson  from  the  Frankignoul  disaster, 
for  I  found,  after  investigating  his  organization,  that  he  had 
tied  two  hundred  agents  in  the  interior  to  one  solitary  channel 
of  communication  with  the  outside:  the  tram  which  ran  daily 
across  the  Belgian  frontier  to  Maastricht.  In  this  tram  the  re- 
ports had  been  hidden  each  day  in  Belgium,  to  be  taken  out 
by  Frankignoul's  agents  on  their  arrival  in  Holland.  His 
method  of  communication  was  ideal  because  it  was  so  direct 
and  simple  as  to  forestall  detection  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  it  had  worked  so  smoothly  for  months  that  he  had  lulled 
himself  into  the  belief  that  it  would  go  on  working  forever. 
He  had  made  the  additional  error  of  allowing  the  identity 
of  all  his  agents  in  Belgium  to  be  known  to  each  other.  Hence 
when  the  link  of  communication  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  they  had  time  to  seize  all  the  reports  and  trace  down 
all  the  agents,  since  Frankignoul  had  no  means  to  warn  his 
men  of  this  danger. 

In  the  course  of  my  activities  I  was  continually  in  com- 
munication with  Colonel  Oppenheim  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  T:  fairly  tall,  and  somewhat  frail, 
scholarly  in  appearance,  highly  strung,  and  retiring  in  disposi- 
tion. His  sole  function  was  to  analyze  information  and  tele- 
graph reports,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  procuring 
of  information  or  with  Secret  Service  organization,  he  did  not 
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quite  realize  the  difficulties  that  we  had  to  contend  with.  He 
was,  however,  a  brilliant  staff  officer,  as  I  found  out  afterwards 
from  his  masterly  analyses  of  the  reports  I  sent  him.  He  got 
every  scrap  of  information  there  was  to  glean  from  them, 
and  in  the  examination  of  train-watching  reports,  he  was  an 
expert  in  gauging  the  exact  volume  of  each  troop  movement. 

From  Colonel  Oppenheim  I  learned  exactly  what  informa- 
tion was  required.  It  will  probably  astonish  the  layman  to 
know  that  this  was  chiefly  data  on  the  movements  of  trains!  I 
myself  in  other  times  would  never  have  pictured  secret  service 
as  an  organization  devoted  to,  or  even  interested  in,  noting 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  railway  units;  yet  this  became  a 
ruling  interest  of  all  our  lives.  The  use  of  the  trains  by  the 
Germans  meant  the  movement  of  German  troops,  and  the 
movement  of  troops  often  presaged  a  mass  attack.  On  our 
information  often  depended  the  Allies'  hope  of  preparing  to 
defend  a  position,  or  to  surprise  an  attacking  force.  The  Ger- 
mans never  did  have  enough  troops  to  initiate  an  offensive 
on  both  fronts  at  the  same  time,  and  so  each  offensive  was 
always  preceded  by  a  large  transfer  of  troops  from  one  front 
to  the  other.  Hence  Colonel  Oppenheim's  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  getting  all  possible  information  about  every 
troop  movement,  and  the  identity  of  the  units  involved.  To 
assist  identification  of  the  different  German  regiments  and 
units,  he  furnished  me  with  handbooks  of  the  German  Army, 
which  made  me  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  organization 
and  the  various  uniforms  and  distinguishing  marks.  All  of  this 
it  was  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  follow  tlie  movements 
of  German  troops  with  definiteness  and  assurance. 

Urged  on  by  him,  we  gradually  built  up  a  train-watching 
system  which  covered  every  strategic  line  in  Belgium  and 
Northeastern  France.  The  time  and  composition  of  each  troop 
train  was  noted;  at  each  junction  we  followed  the  movement, 
and  so  were  able  to  trace  each  division  from  its  point  of 
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SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

CHANGES  IN  GERMAN  ORDER  OF  BATTLE,  JANUARY  31,  1918. 

Flandsrs 

IVth  Army    llrth  Div.  (mm  line  tn  Vlth  Ann  v.  ■•?"  Div.  t&lres  its  place 

Region  of  Lulp 

VIth  ARMV   4->d  Div  from  reserve,  relieves  (In  Div, 

187th  Div.  (rum  IVtb  Army  relieves  38th  Ldw  Div 


UNITS  IN  REAR  OF  THE  FRONT 

AL^Arp 

I95TH  Div     From  statement  of  pn-wnrr  of  1  jtli  Ldw  Inf  Kegt    J^lh  Ldw.  Div.,  Captured  Jan.  Jn,  injth  Div.  i*  ia 
region  N.  of  Ferret  te 


IDENTIFICATIONS 

41D  DtV.  HSGtON  OP  LlLLR. 

Xjlst  Inl   Regt   S  K  of  Armentiere-t    Jan.  30   I  prisoner. 

He  states  4 id  Div.  relieved  *th  Div  about  Jan  1  j  after  having  left  Eastern  Front  Dec.  to  and  detrained  in  region 
of  Lille.  Dec  28.    4th  Div.  had  been  in  tine  since  Nov  $< 


197TH  Div 

189th  Inl  Rest   S  of  Hoi*  (Irenier    Recent  ddte   t  prisoners. 

Thevstate  thati«7tb  Div  relieved  38th  Ldw  Div  Jan  16.    187th  Div  had  been  on  Flanders  front  since  Nov  15, 
but  not  identified  by  contact  since  Jan  18     It  is  not  known  what  division  baa  relieved  l8;th  Div     38th  Ldw.  Div. 
had  been  in  line  since  beginning  ol  1917.  . 
2  jjth  Div  Keoion  op  Arras. 

431st  Jnl  Regt  Deserter  who  surrendered  Jan  ii>.  S  of  Fontaine  des  CroUUIes,  states  that  J34tB  Div.  baa  only  two 
regiments  in  line  Order  ol  battle  from  N  to  S.  is 

Inf.  Kegt. 
4«,3d  Inf  Kegt. 

16TH  Bav   Div.  Khgion  op  Cambrai. 

Ilth  Bav    Inf    Regt   N.  of  Bullecourt   Jan.  *y   1  killed 

24TH  Res  Div. 

133d  Res  Inf  Regt   S.  of  Uraineourt-   Jan  29.   1  prisoner. 

He  states  107th  Kes.  Inl.  Kegt  b  to  S.  of  ij3d  Res.  Inf.  Regt,.  and  that  divijuoa  nasooly  two  regiments  ia 

line. 

io*d  Div.  Region  of  St.  Qusntik. 

jojth  Field  Art.  Regt   S.  E.  of  L'rvillers .   Jan.  28   1  deserter. 

47TH  Res  Div  Region  op  Laon. 

Prisoner  of  Jioth  Kes  Inl  Kegt..  captured  Jan  iq.  slates  that  order  of  battle.  N.  to  S.  is; 

jiSth  Res.  Inf  Regt 

220th  Res.  Inf  Regt. 

219th  Res.  Inf  Regt. 
jCth  Res  Div  Lorraine. 

Prisoners  ol  iioth  Kei.  Inl.  Kegt  ,,  captured  Jan  29.  state  that  order  ol  battle  W.  to  E.  Ik 

218th  Res.  Inf  Regt. 

215th  Res.  Inf  Regt. 

214th  Res   Inf  Kegt. 
25TH  Ldw  Div.  Alsace. 
icth  Ldw. Jnl.  Regt  E-  ot  Seppois   Jan.  30   1  prisoner. 


TRANSFERS  OF  GERMAN  DIVISIONS  BETWEEN  THE  FRONTS 

The  movement  of  German  divisions  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Front  in  December,  1917,  a  total 
of  14  divisions,  together  with  three  divisions  from  the  Italian  to  the  Western  Front,  was  the  maximum 
movement  of  German  divisions  in  one  direction,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  November.  1914,  14  divisions  were  sent  from  France  and  Belgium  to  the  Eastern  Front,  These 
included  six  cavalry  divisions. 

The  maximum  movement  in  1915  occured  in  October,  when  nine  divisions  were  transferred  from  th* 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Front,  and  one  division  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern. 

The  maximum  movement  in  1916  took  place  in  November,  when  six  divisions  were  transferred  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Front,  and  four  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Front. 

In  May,  1917,  10  divisions  were  moved  to  the  west  and  10  eastwards. 

In  October,  1917,  eight  divisions  moved  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Front  and  two  divisions  to 
the  Italian  Front.   Seven  divisions  arrived  on  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  Front. 

In  November,  1917,  two  divisions  left  the  Western  for  the  Eastern  Front  and  one  division  went  to  Italy, 
Nine  divisions  were  transferred  to  the  Western  from  the  Eastern  Front. 

In  December,  1917,  no  division  was  moved  to  the  east,  so  far  as  in  known.  Seventeen  divisions  were 
transferred  to  the  \Nestern  Front,  of  which  three  came  from  Italy  and  14  from  the  Eastern  front.  Of  the 
14  divisions  from  the  east,  seven  arrived  during  the  first  hall  of  the  month  and  seven  during  the  second 
half. 

The  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  are  known  exactly  in  most  instances,  but  in  six  instances  in  Decem- 
ber there  is  a  possible  error  of  one  Wu-k  ;  there  is  a  rxtssioiiity  therefore,  that  one  or  even  two  divisions  in 
addition  to  those  reported  arrived  on*  the  Western  tront  in  December,  but  it  is  not  probable 


26th,  ii7th,  aOOtH  AND  JASGER  DmBXONfl 

The  arrival  of  the  26th  Division  from  Italy  in  Alsace  leaves  only  three  German  divisions  which  UUjf 
possibly  be  yet  in  the  Italian  theater  of  war,  namely,  the  Jaeger,  1 17th  and  200th  DivisionJi 


All  information  gathered  by  the  Allies  was  pooled,  and  incorporated  in  a 
"Summary  of  Intelligence,"  issued  weekly  by  each  G.H.Q.  The  above  summary 
clearly  demonstrates  the  importance  attached  to  the  identification  of  divisions,  and 
confirms  that  every  transfer  of  German  divisions  by  rail  between  the  fronts  was 
caught. 
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entrainment  to  its  place  of  detainment.  Troops  coming  from 
the  Russian  front  on  their  way  to  the  Western  Front  were 
reported  as  they  passed  Herbesthal;  from  our  Liege  posts  we 
knew  whether  the  fifty-two  trains  which  composed  the  division 
had  branched  off  to  Namur  or  to  Brussels;  at  Namur  or 
Brussels  we  caught  them  again  and  followed  them  through  the 
various  junctions  until  they  detrained.  By  a  system  of  duplicate 
train-watching  posts  we  were  able  to  check  any  errors,  and 
special  agents  definitely  settled  in  the  detraining  centers  and 
rest  areas  identified  the  troops  as  they  arrived.  Divisions  coming 
from  a  distance  invariably  went  into  a  rest  area  before  being 
put  into  the  front  line ;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  offensive  involving 
several  divisions,  they  were  first  concentrated  in  the  back  areas. 
Movements  in  the  Front  Line  could  be  checked  by  taking 
prisoners,  or  by  seizing  letters  and  documents,  but  back  of  the 
Front  it  was  chiefly  on  careful  watchers  that  the  High  Com- 
mand depended  for  its  information. 

It  will  be  shown  later  how  our  train-watching  posts  caught 
all  the  East  to  West,  and  West  to  East  movements.  Even 
though  there  was  often  a  delay  of  three  to  four  days  before 
we  got  the  reports,  this  was  of  no  importance,  as  it  took  weeks 
for  the  Germans  to  concentrate  for  an  offensive.  The  transfer 
of  a  division  through  a  given  junction  required  at  least  two 
days,  and  as  a  rule  four  or  five  days,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
fifty-two  troop  trains  comprising  the  division,  there  were  the 
trains  carrying  food  and  war  material  which  had  to  be  run 
through  as  well.  Many  divisions  were  required  for  an  offen- 
sive; so  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  could  get  our  reports 
out  in  ample  time  for  G.  H.  Q.  to  be  warned  about  the  various 
movements. 

As  I  shall  indicate  later,  we  also  obtained  a  variety  of  other 
information,  such  as  enemy  plans  for  the  launching  of  offen- 
sives, the  formation  of  new  divisions  and  regiments,  change  in 
equipment,  new  inventions  and  new  types  of  guns,  new 
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methods  of  attack,  the  arrival  of  drafts  to  replace  losses,  and 
targets  for  aerial  bombardment;  but  by  far  our  most  important 
achievement  was  the  continual  check  on  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  identification  of  the  units  involved.  The  interest 
and  excitement  of  this  service  developed  into  a  terrific  tension 
toward  the  end  of  the  war,  for  it  became  common  knowledge 
that  the  German  Command  was  working  toward  a  climactic 
movement,  the  big  offensive,  designed  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
crashing  and  decisive  end.  It  was  a  matter  of  chief  importance 
to  detect  any  traces  of  plans  or  first  movements  toward  the  big 
offensive,  and  we  were  on  the  alert  constantly  to  note  any  mass- 
ing of  troops  which  might  indicate  the  location  chosen  for  it 
and  the  types  of  service  troops  destined  to  serve  in  it. 

This,  then,  is  a  resume  of  our  objective,  the  difficulties  we 
had  to  contend  with,  and  a  few  of  the  technical  details  which 
I  have  had  to  explain  in  order  to  enable  a  better  understanding 
of  the  tales  of  Secret  Service  which  I  am  able  to  narrate.  In 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  intend  mentioning  only  a  few 
typical  organizations.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  War 
we  had  over  two  thousand  agents  in  our  employ  at  different 
times;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  relate  the  individual 
exploits  of  each  one  of  them,  or  even  to  tell  about  all  the 
organizations  which  we  mounted. 


CHAPTER  VII 
VAN  BERGEN  MOUNTS  MY  FIRST  ORGANIZATION 


ON  my  arrival  in  Holland  in  May  1916,  in  view  of  the 
total  lack  of  information  coming  through  from  occupied 
territories,  I  decided  to  begin  by  interrogating  all  refugees 
crossing  the  frontier.  There  were  a  few  of  them  braving  the 
electric  wire  from  time  to  time  on  dark  nights  under  the  guid- 
ance of  passeurs,  who,  knowing  the  frontier  well,  and  having  a 
supply  of  rubber  gloves,  got  from  500  to  1000  francs  from  each 
refugee  they  conducted. 

My  object  was  not  only  to  get  military  information,  how- 
ever meager  it  might  be,  but  also  to  enroll  agents  for  service  in 
the  occupied  territory,  or  to  get  addresses  of  people  in  the 
interior  who  might  be  willing  to  work  for  us,  if  we  could 
establish  connection  with  them. 

It  took  a  very  courageous  and  patriotic  man  to  return  to 
Belgium  or  France  after  having  successfully  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  electric  wire.  Hundreds  of  photographs  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  the  Germans  purposely  circulated,  bore  elo- 
quent proof  of  the  high  mortality  among  those  refugees  who 
ventured  to  cross  alone;  corpses  burned  and  scarred  by  the 
high  voltage  were  exposed,  horrible  and  terrifying  to  look  at. 
Besides,  for  those  who  were  caught  returning  there  was  the 
great  danger  of  arrest,  which  meant  certain  death  by  a  firing 
squad;  even  for  those  who  were  seized  in  the  act  of  merely 
escaping  into  Holland,  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  or  dis- 
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patch  to  a  civilian  concentration  camp  in  Germany  was  meted 
out.  Added  to  this  was  the  risk  of  gossip:  once  a  man  had  fled 
to  Holland,  his  neighbors  knew  it;  if  he  returned,  they  were 
quick  at  surmising  that  he  had  come  back  as  a  spy,  and  even 
though  sympathetic,  their  talk  could  undo  him.  Among  the 
civil  population,  there  were  also  a  number  of  traitors  in  the  pay 
of  the  Germans,  who  spied  on  their  neighbors,  and  who  were 
sharp  to  catch  any  secret  service  activities  on  the  part  of 
returned  citizens. 

These  risks  we  could  not  avoid,  but  we  did  endeavor  to 
get  the  agents  back  into  occupied  territory  so  soon  after  their 
original  departure  that  they  were  in  time  to  report  at  their 
local  German  Kommandantur,  as  each  resident  of  the  occupied 
territory  had  to  do  monthly.  Failure  to  report  immediately  set 
a  search  in  motion  for  the  delinquent,  and  unless  he  had  a 
good  excuse,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  into  hiding, 
which,  of  course,  greatly  curtailed  his  activities  as  an  agent. 

Henri  van  Bergen  was  our  first  recruit,  a  native  of  Lou- 
vain;  he  had  crossed  the  Frontier  north  of  Antwerp  by  means 
of  a  passeur.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  I  was  interrogating 
him  in  our  office  on  the  Boompjes.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
me  about  him  was  his  bowler  hat  and  his  clothes,  which  he 
had  donned  on  the  previous  day,  before  setting  out  on  his 
hazardous  trip.  Immaculately  dressed,  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  stepped  off  the  boat  or  train,  instead  of  having  come 
through  the  electric  wire.  I  found  myself  talking  to  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  with  dark  piercing  eyes,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, keen  and  alert,  who  made  an  excellent  impression. 
Having  met  with  refusals  to  serve  from  several  other  refugees, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  ready  consent  which  he  gave,  as  soon 
as  I  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  render  better  services  to 
the  Allies  by  returning  to  Belgium  than  by  proceeding  to 
France  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

Oram  was  immediately  ordered  to  arrange  for  a  passage  at 
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the  frontier,  while  I  quickly  instructed  van  Bergen  as  to  the 
information  we  required,  laying  special  stress  on  the  mounting 
of  train-watching  posts.  I  explained  fully  to  him  the  working 
of  the  posts  and  the  details  of  information  required — such  as 
the  composition  of  each  troop  train,  the  time  of  its  passing. 
Nothing  had  to  be  repeated;  his  brief  sharp  nod,  his  concen- 
trated gaze,  showed  me  that  his  disciplined  brain  was  already 
working  with  me.  To  avoid  incriminating  notes,  he  committed 
to  memory  the  name  and  address  of  a  cafe  owner  in  Antwerp 
to  whom  he  was  to  hand  or  send  his  reports;  he  himself 
was  to  be  simply  M6o,  a  number  which  was  at  the  same  time 
identification  and  password.  He  understood  at  once  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  his  actual  identity  from  the  Antwerp  letter 
box  man.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  dismissed 
so  intelligent  an  agent,  and  yet  I  felt  strangely  sad  as  I  said 
good-by  to  him.  As  a  soldier  I  had  seen  death  in  many  forms, 
but  in  the  guise  of  a  civilian  in  Holland,  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  was  much  more  apparent  to  me.  Right  to  the  end,  I  could 
never  shake  off  the  terrible  responsibility  I  felt  in  sending  these 
men  back  into  the  occupied  territory,  many  of  whom  I  knew 
were  going  to  their  death. 

The  moon  being  favorable,  within  three  days  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  frontier  near  Eindhoven,  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
Willekens,  who  was  to  prove  himself  one  of  our  best  passeurs. 
Crawling  on  their  stomachs  to  the  electric  wire,  in  the  black- 
ness of  night,  Willekens  took  his  man  through  successfully, 
thanks  to  the  rubber  gloves  and  socks.  We  afterwards  learned, 
on  his  return,  that  he  had  conducted  van  Bergen  to  a  small 
village  called  Moll,  and  then  had  sent  him  on  his  way  alone. 

Anxiously  we  waited  for  news.  Each  week  contact  was 
established  with  the  cafe  owner  or  "letter  box"  in  Antwerp, 
which  was  connected  to  our  tuyau  at  the  frontier  by  means  of 
a  courier.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  Oram  brought  us  the 
first  news,  in  the  form  of  a  train-watching  report  from  a  post 
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at  Herent,  just  outside  Louvain,  on  the  Louvain-Brussels  line. 
It  was  written  in  India  ink  on  the  typical  service  papier  pelure, 
fine  tissue  paper,  so  that  the  courier  could  hide  the  report  in 
his  hat  band,  lining  of  his  clothes,  shoes,  or  elsewhere,  in  case 
he  was  stopped  and  searched  on  his  way  from  the  letter  box 
to  the  frontier.  In  addition  to  this  report,  there  was  word  from 
van  Bergen  that  he  was  trying  to  mount  other  posts,  but  that 
it  was  difficult,  as  he  had  not  only  to  find  the  right  men,  but 
also  persons  who  had  houses  overlooking  the  railway  line. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  established  another  train-watching  post 
at  Louvain  on  the  Liege  line.  We  were  now  getting  all  the 
traffic  passing  through  Louvain,  since  by  subtraction  we  could 
get  the  traffic  along  the  relatively  unimportant  Louvain-Malines 
line. 

The  reports  came  through  regularly  for  four  months.  Van 
Bergen  wrote  hopefully  of  friends  at  Ghent,  who  had  promised 
to  mount  posts  there.  I  was  much  pleased,  for  some  of  our 
other  organizations  had  just  started  sending  out  their  first  re- 
ports, and  gradually  the  network  was  spreading.  Suddenly  we 
heard  that  our  courier  from  Antwerp  to  the  frontier  had  been 
arrested.  Later,  from  another  Antwerp  agent,  whom  we  had 
asked  to  investigate  the  affair,  we  found  that  the  owner  of  the 
cafe  who  had  acted  as  letter  box  or  contact  man,  had  also  been 
caught.  We  never  heard  from  van  Bergen  again.  After  the. 
Armistice,  on  my  arrival  in  Brussels,  I  discovered  that  he  had 
been  shot,  together  with  our  two  Antwerp  men  and  the  men 
who  had  been  working  for  him  in  Louvain. 

What  led  to  his  arrest,  I  was  never  able  to  find  out  for 
certain.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  since  neither  van 
Bergen's  nor  the  Antwerp  frontier  courier's  identity  was  known 
to  the  letter  box,  nor  that  of  the  courier  to  van  Bergen,  the 
German  Secret  Police  must  have  delayed  making  an  arrest 
until  they  had  followed  all  the  active  threads  of  the  organiza- 
tion. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  van  Bergen  himself  was  prob- 
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ably  the  first  one  to  be  caught.  Well  dressed,  and  with  the 
obvious  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  his  association  with  the 
railwaymen  whom  he  employed  as  train  watchers,  and  with 
the  Antwerp  cafe  owner,  who  catered  chiefly  to  boatmen  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  may  have  attracted  attention. 
We  had  advised  him  to  secure  an  intermediary  to  reach  these 
men,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  and  keeping  in  the 
background,  but  he  had  probably  not  heeded  our  warning.  A 
German  agent  may  have  followed  him  or  his  courier  to  the 
letter  box,  and  there  seen  him  handing  over  the  reports.  The 
Germans  had  probably  proceeded,  according  to  their  usual 
method,  to  seize  any  one  making  any  contact  whatever  with 
an  agent  whom  they  had  under  suspicion.  Our  problem  was 
that  of  the  kidnaper  trying  to  collect  money  from  the  relatives 
of  his  victim,  with  the  police  looking  on.  We  were  never  able 
to  solve  this  problem  completely.  All  that  we  could  do  to  avert 
the  Frankignoul  catastrophe  and  the  complete  stoppage  of 
information  coming  out  of  Belgium  was  to  follow  our  cumber- 
some plan  of  having  a  dozen  organizations  functioning  at  the 
same  time,  each  group  being  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
in  every  detail,  from  the  train-watching  post  right  into  Holland. 

After  the  war,  in  Brussels,  I  met  a  priest  from  Ghent, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Petits  Freres,  who  told  me  that 
he  was  the  man  from  Ghent  about  whom  van  Bergen  had 
written.  He  had  already  established  two  train-watching  posts 
which  were  just  ready  to  function  when  contact  with  Louvain 
was  severed.  He  had  arranged  with  van  Bergen  to  enlist  other 
members  of  his  Order  in  different  parts  of  Belgium,  but  with 
the  arrest  of  the  letter  box  he  had  no  means  of  communication, 
and  so  was  forced  to  abandon  his  plans.  Many  priests  were 
employed  in  the  different  organizations  which  we  mounted 
later.  They  were  excellent  agents,  as  they  were  often  able  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  which  existed  between  the  Belgian  business 
and  professional  men  and  the  ordinary  workmen;  they  could 
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frequent  both  classes  without  arousing  suspicion.  We  needed 
men  with  brains,  and  yet  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  rail- 
way man,  the  smuggler,  the  small  cafe  owner,  the  boatman, 
and  the  peasant  working  on  the  frontier.  It  was  often  hard 
to  make  connections  between  them. 

During  his  visit  to  me  after  the  armistice,  the  priest  and  I 
visited  the  grave  of  van  Bergen,  and  as  we  stood  beside  it  with 
bared  heads,  we  mourned  the  death  of  a  brave  man.  The  keen- 
faced,  quiet  lawyer  had  rendered  very  great  service,  for  his 
Louvain  post  controlled  the  Liege-Brussels  line,  one  of  the  most 
important  railway  lines  through  Belgium.  For  a  considerable 
time,  until  we  succeeded  in  mounting  a  duplicate  post,  it  sup- 
plied the  only  information  which  the  Allies  were  getting  at 
that  time  concerning  troop  movements  along  this  important 
artery.  Troops  coming  out  of  Germany  as  reinforcements  for  all 
sectors  of  the  German  front  between  Verdun  and  the  sea  had  to 
pass  either  through  Liege  or  Trier,  and  at  Liege  the  railway 
line  split  into  two  arteries,  the  one  through  Namur  and  the 
other  through  Brussels.  The  Fourth  German  Army,  in  fact, 
under  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wurttemberg,  depended  wholly  on 
the  Brussels-Liege  line  for  its  connection  with  Germany.  No 
wonder  the  traps  of  the  German  counter  espionage  service  had 
been  sprung  with  such  terrible  care  and  such  crushing  finality. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
TRAIN-WATCHERS  AND  PROMENEURS 


TO  stand  at  a  railway  crossing  and  watch  an  odd  train  go 
by  was  an  easy  matter,  but  to  keep  regular  watch  on  every 
train  passing  a  given  point,  and  to  note  the  time  and  com- 
position, was  a  different  proposition.  It  could  obviously  be  done 
only  from  a  house  bordering  on  the  railway  line,  for  the 
watching  had  to  be  done  day  and  night,  and  every  detail  had 
to  be  noted. 

The  Germans  knew  what  we  were  doing,  for  they  had 
caught  the  whole  of  the  Frankignoul  organization,  and  many 
others  as  well.  Their  Secret  Police  were,  therefore,  continually 
patrolling  the  lines,  and  watching  every  house  which  could 
possibly  harbor  a  train-watcher. 

When  an  agent  such  as  van  Bergen  started  on  organiza- 
tion, his  main  difficulty  was  to  find  agents  suitably  placed  along 
the  railway  lines.  To  have  put  a  stranger  in  a  house  would 
have  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Germans,  and  so  as  a  rule 
one  had  to  persuade  one  of  the  permanent  tenants  to  serve. 
To  do  this,  one  either  had  to  know  the  person  sufficiently  well 
for  mutual  confidence  to  be  established,  or  one  had  to  make 
some  contact  with  him  through  a  common  friend.  Moreau 
was  very  useful  to  us  in  this  respect,  for  railway  employees 
invariably  live  near  the  railway  lines,  and  a  letter  from  their 
old  chief  was  sufficient  to  instill  confidence. 

"Watching  had  to  be  done  in  two  shifts,  and  very  often  a 
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man  and  his  wife  undertook  the  job.  They  had  to  take  care 
not  to  show  lights  at  night,  or  to  expose  themselves  at  windows 
overlooking  the  railway  line  during  the  day  time.  The  work 
was  monotonous,  and  to  watch  night  and  day,  marking  down 
the  composition  of  every  train,  even  when  they  only  carried 
foodstuffs  or  war  material,  called  for  the  greatest  devotion  and  - 
honesty. 

The  composition  of  trains  was  denoted  by  abbreviations: 
"w"  stood  for  the  ordinary  cattle  trucks  or  wagons;  "v"  for 
the  regular  passenger  coaches,  or  voitures;  "w.  plats"  for  flat 
trucks;  "w.  hausettes"  for  the  high  open  trucks;  and  "w. 
baches"  for  wagons  covered  by  tarpaulins.  Thus  a  train  con- 
veying infantry  might  read:  10:15,  1  v.  officers,  33  w.  soldiers, 

3  w.  horses,  6  w.  plats  carts.  An  artillery  unit  might  show  the 
following  composition:  1  v.  officers,  10  w.  soldiers  20  w.  horses, 

4  w.  plats  cannons,  and  8  w.  plats  ammunition  wagons. 

The  constituted  units  comprising  a  division  could  always 
be  distinguished  from  drafts  to  replace  losses,  or  men  going 
and  returning  from  leave,  by  the  fact  that  the  trains  conveying 
these  constituted  units  were  always  accompanied  by  w.  plats 
carrying  wagons,  or  guns  and  ammunition  wagons.  Draft  and 
leave  trains  generally  had  a  mere  string  of  "20  v.  soldiers." 

Trains  carrying  constituted  units  invariably  came  through 
in  a  series,  for  divisions  were  generally  moved  as  a  whole.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  fifty-two  troop  trains  were  re- 
quired for  the  constituted  units  comprising  a  division,  but  as 
the  war  progressed,  battalions  were  often  cut  down  from  1,000 
to  600  men,  and  other  units  correspondingly,  and  so  thirty  or 
forty  trains  were  often  sufficient  for  a  division.  As  a  rule,  from 
eight  to  twelve  trains  carrying  constituted  units  came  through 
daily  when  a  single  division  was  being  transferred;  but  when 
an  offensive  was  planned,  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty 
to  pass  a  given  post  in  one  day.  Occasionally  isolated  units  did 
come  through  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  day;  but  these  were 
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invariably  heavy  guns,  pontoon  trains,  or  some  similar  unit 
unattached  to  any  particular  division. 

An  isolated  division  being  conveyed  from  east  to  west, 
or  vice  versa,  or  from  one  part  of  the  Western  Front  to  another, 
generally  took  from  four  to  six  days  to  pass  through  a 
junction.  The  greater  the  distance  it  had  come,  the  longer 
was  the  interval  of  time  between  successive  trains.  The  trans- 
ference of  a  troop  train  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern 
Front  took  106  hours,  whereas  127  hours  were  required  in 
the  reverse  direction.  The  extra  hours  required  for  troops 
coming  from  the  Russian  Front  were  accounted  for  by 
the  time  taken  for  delousing  at  the  disinfecting  stations 
(Entlaiisungs-Anstalten)  at  the  Russian-German  frontier.  Iso- 
lated movements  were  relatively  unimportant,  but  when  a 
movement  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  without  a  break, 
and  at  an  increased  number  of  constituted  units  per  day,  then 
it  was  a  clear  sign  that  a  concentration  for  an  offensive  was  on 
its  way. 

Leave  trains,  and  trains  conveying  drafts,  also  had  their 
significance.  Leave  trains  were  always  stopped  before  an  ap- 
proaching offensive;  when  they  ceased,  we  always  knew  some- 
thing was  brewing.  Drafts  were  a  valuable  indication  as  to  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  Germans;  the  approximate  ages  of  the 
men  were  always  carefully  noted,  as  it  enabled  us  to  estimate 
the  reserve  man  power  left  in  Germany.  As  the  war  progressed, 
men  both  older  and  younger  than  the  usual  limits  were  drafted 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

In  addition  to  the  troop  trains,  there  were  also  the  usual 
trains  carrying  foodstuffs  and  war  supplies,  which  had  to  go 
through  in  spite  of  the  heaviest  troop  movements.  The  com- 
position of  these  trains  was  of  no  value  to  us,  but  we  insisted 
on  the  agents  giving  it  to  us,  as  it  kept  them  keyed  up  to  pitch. 

In  the  case  of  our  larger  organizations,  the  reports  were 
collected  from  the  train-watchers  daily,  and  were  then  trans- 
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ferred  on  to  "papier  pelure"  tissue  paper,  either  by  typing  them 
or  by  writing  them  out  with  a  mapping  pen  and  India  ink. 
It  was  surprising  what  few  errors  we  found,  and  I  know  of 
no  single  case  where  we  had  to  dismiss  an  agent  in  occupied, 
France  or  Belgium  for  faking  reports. 

It  was  also  important  for  the  train-watchers  to  identify  the\, 
units  passing  through,  but  as  the  war  progressed,  the  Germans 
removed  or  covered  the  insignia  which  were  the  only  means 
of  identification  by  direct  observation.  For  this  information  we 
had  to  rely  more  and  more  on  agents  who  could  engage  sol- 
diers in  conversation  at  the  main  railway  stations,  or  on  our 
"promeneurs"  who  could  observe  the  units  as  they  detrained 
at  rest  areas. 

The  "promeneurs"  were  agents  who  had  a  roving  com- 
mission. They  walked  around  from  village  to  village,  and 
covered  as  much  ground  as  they  possibly  could  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  German  Secret  Police.  They  were 
our  only  means  of  identifying  the  German  regiments  and  divi- 
sions in  the  various  rest  areas.  These  were  well  defined,  for  all 
the  rest  quarters  were  in  the  Etappengebiet,  the  district  cover- 
ing practically  the  whole  of  Flanders  and  those  parts  of  Bel- 
gium bordering  on  the  French  frontier.  Furthermore,  all  the 
houses  where  troops  could  be  quartered  were  listed;  when, 
therefore,  one  division  moved  out,  it  was  easier  for  another 
division  to  move  into  the  same  area  than  to  hunt  for  quarters 
in  a  new  one.  The  officers  could  move  right  into  their  mess,  the 
artillery  knew  the  best  locations  for  their  wagon  lines,  and 
so  on. 

It  was  an  advantage  for  us  to  know  exactly  where  to  look 
for  the  German  divisions  in  rest,  but  these  fixed  rest  areas  also 
had  their  disadvantages,  for  they  made  it  possible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  employ  a  permanent  policing  staff  who,  knowing  all 
the  local  inhabitants,  were  quick  in  noticing  the  arrival  of  a 
newcomer  or  any  unusual  activities  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary 
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residents.  As  a  result,  the  civilian  population  were  more 
strictly  watched  here  than  elsewhere;  special  passes  had  also 
to  be  obtained  to  travel  into  the  rest  of  Belgium.  As  the  citizens 
of  the  district  had  troops  continually  quartered  on  them,  they 
suffered  infinitely  more  than  the  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of 
Belgium. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  it  was  easy  to  identify  the 
German  troops.  The  regimental  numbers,  running  from  1 
upwards,  were  shown  on  their  shoulder  straps.  The  infantry 
were  distinguished  by  having  red  piping  on  their  straps,  the 
artillery,  black. 

When  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  shoulder  straps  were 
covered  or  removed,  our  agents  who  had  access  to  the  troops 
still  found  it  simple  to  ascertain  the  divisional  and  regimental 
numbers;  the  common  soldiers,  especially  the  Saxons,  were 
inclined  to  be  friendly  and  talkative.  Soldiers  from  different 
states,  such  as  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  so  on,  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  cockades  which  they  wore  on  their  field  caps. 
This  was  unnecessary,  however,  for  we  knew  from  what  part 
of  Germany  each  of  the  regiments  came.  Thus  we  knew  that 
I.R.  25  belonged  to  the  Eighth  Corps,  composed  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  Divisions,  and  that  the  Eighth  Corps  area  was  in  the 
Rhineland.  Moreover,  when  we  had  spotted  one  battalion  of 
I.R.  25,  we  knew  without  searching  for  them  that  the  other 
two  were  in  the  same  area.  In  the  British  Army,  each  single 
battalion  would  have  had  to  be  identified,  because  three  bat- 
talions of  the  same  regiment  were  often  placed  in  three  entirely 
different  divisions. 

The  composition  of  the  Standing  Army,  or  pre-War  Divi- 
sions, such  as  those  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  were  known 
to  us  before  the  War;  but  as  soon  as  the  War  started,  the  Ger- 
mans started  forming  new  divisions  by  filling  them  up  with 
reserve  regiments  or  by  creating  new  ones.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  collect  this  additional  information,  which  was  se- 
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cured  either  through  prisoners  of  war,  or  through  our  Secret 
Service  agents.  In  this  way,  British  G.H.Q.  gradually  compiled 
their  Brown  Book,  which  showed  the  composition  of  every 
single  division  in  the  German  Army. 

Once  in  possession  of  these  data,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
know  the  regimental  number  of  a  single  German  infantry 
regiment  located  in  an  area  for  us  to  identify  the  whole  divi- 
sion. It  was  easy  to  instruct  the  promeneur  which  units  to  look 
for,  as  the  composition  of  a  German  division  was  simplicity 
itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  War,  a  German  army  corps 
was  composed  of  two  divisions,  and  each  division  was  made  up 
of  four  infantry  regiments,  two  regiments  of  field  artillery 
(comprising  nine  batteries  of  field  guns,  and  three  of  field 
howitzers),  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  one  or  two  companies 
of  pioneers  or  sappers,  a  bridge  train,  and  one  or  two  bearer 
companies.  Each  infantry  regiment  had  three  battalions;  and 
each  field  artillery  regiment  had  two  or  three  abteilungen, 
composed  of  two  or  three  six-gun  batteries.  The  total  strength 
of  a  division  was  20,000  men,  but  as  the  war  progressed,  this 
number  gradually  dwindled,  until  it  fell  as  low  as  12,000,  the 
divisions  being  reduced  in  infantry  from  four  regiments  to 
three. 

An  intelligent  promeneur  went  systematically  about  his 
work,  not  being  satisfied  until  he  had  located  each  unit.  In  our 
turn,  we  checked  these  units  up  against  the  Brown  Book,  which 
in  addition  to  being  a  check  on  the  promeneur  was  often  a 
means  of  establishing  a  change  in  the  composition  of  a  divi- 
sion which  sometimes  occurred.  In  our  big  organizations,  these 
promeneur  reports  were  collected  twice  a  week,  and  after  being 
typed  out,  were  dispatched  to  us,  together  with  the  train- 
watching  reports.  In  Rotterdam,  as  we  traced  a  troop  move- 
ment through  the  various  junctions,  we  studied  the  different 
promeneur  reports  at  the  same  time,  and  were  often  able  to 
follow  a  division  into  its  rest  area,  and  there  identify  it. 
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Our  promeneur  service  gradually  increased  in  efficiency 
until  eventually  we  covered  the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  most  of 
occupied  France.  In  a  later  chapter,  an  account  will  be  given 
in  detail  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  our  promeneur 
agents  in  reporting  the  concentration  of  the  German  troops  in 
preparation  for  their  big  offensive  in  March,  1918. 


CHAPTER  IX 
A  SENATOR  TURNS  SPY 


EFORE  my  personal  contact  with  the  Belgian  Socialist 
JL3  Party  and  their  leaders,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  formed  a 
very  poor  and  erroneous  opinion  of  them.  The  party  had  thou- 
sands of  followers  in  the  Walloon  section  of  Belgium,  but  its 
stronghold  was  in  Flanders,  especially  in  Antwerp,  so  that  even 
Belgians  tended,  as  I  did,  to  confuse  the  Socialists  with  the 
Flemish  Activists,  a  radical  group  whose  chief  tenet  was  the 
separation  of  Flanders  from  the  rest  of  Belgium.  A  source  of 
severe  embarrassment  to  the  true  Socialists  and  to  the  great 
majority  of  patriotic  Flemish,  the  Activists  were  a  ready  tool 
for  the  Germans,  who  encouraged  and  supported  every  move- 
ment which  might  cause  a  split  between  the  Flemish  and  Wal- 
loon sections  of  Belgium.  The  Flemish  language  was  made  the 
official  language  of  Flanders  to  the  exclusion  of  French,  the 
University  of  Ghent  was  Flemicized,  and  a  Flemish  newspa- 
per, controlled  by  the  Germans  and  filled  with  separatist  and 
defeatist  German  propaganda,  was  widely  distributed  by  them. 
The  Activists  actually  tried  to  organize  an  independent  Flem- 
ish state,  the  Germans  hoping,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  that  an  open  revolt  would  embarrass  the  Mother 
Country. 

In  hope  that  the  Socialist  party  might  be  drawn  into 
comparable  activities,  the  Germans  undoubtedly  tried  to  curry 
favor  with  Belgian  Socialists  as  a  whole ;  German  officials  over- 
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looked  or  excused  actions  on  the  part  of  Socialists  which  would 
have  been  considered  serious  offenses  from  more  conservative 
Belgians,  and  allowed  Socialist  leaders  privileges — such  as  un- 
restrained travel  throughout  the  country — which  no  other 
Belgians  enjoyed.  Many  Belgians,  therefore,  especially  the  Wal- 
loons, and  those  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Party,  were  rabidly 
anti-Socialist,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  shouting  "pro- 
German"  at  the  Socialists. 

Influenced  by  the  talk  of  Belgian  refugees,  I  was  on  my 
guard  against  the  Socialists,  and  it  was  with  mixed  feelings 
that  I  agreed  to  meet  Camille  Huysmans,  who  I  knew  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pacifist,  and  who,  next  to  Vandervelde,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Havre,  and  was  in  Holland  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

When  I  met  him  in  The  Hague,  I  found  him  accompanied 
by  a  man  just  arrived  from  Belgium,  who  was  presented  to  me 
as  Senator  Colleaux,  a  pre- War  senator,  high  in  the  councils  of 
the  Socialist  Party.  He  had  been  given  a  three-days'  pass  by 
the  Germans  to  enable  him  to  confer  with  Huysmans. 
,  Imagine  my  surprise  when  Senator  Colleaux,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Huysmans,  openly  offered  to  mount  a  train-watching 
organization  in  Belgium,  if  I  could  arrange  to  pick  up  the 
reports  in  Antwerp  or  Liege.  He  explained  to  me  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  all  the  Socialist  Cooperative  Societies  in  Bel- 
gium, and  as  such  had  connections  in  almost  every  town  and 
village;  what  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  had  per- 
mission from  the  Germans  to  circulate  freely  throughout  the 
country.  One  look  at  the  frank  and  honest  face  of  this  aged 
senator  immediately  dispelled  all  the  fears  which  my  Socialist 
prejudices  had  conjured  up.  I  realized  that  here  was  a  won- 
derful opportunity,  and  seized  upon  it.  We  arranged  to  meet 
again  in  a  private  house  in  The  Hague  the  next  day,  where  I 
could  in  strictest  secrecy  drill  Colleaux  in  the  sort  of  informa- 
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tion  we  required,  and  give  him  the  address  of  an  Antwerp 
"letter-box"  with  whom  he  could  deposit  his  reports. 

Together  with  Collins,  I  kept  the  rendezvous,  and  it  was 
in  high  spirits  that  the  two  of  us  returned  to  Rotterdam: 
already  we  saw  in  our  imagination  a  whole  new  network  of 
train-watching  posts  in  Belgium.  After  dinner,  we  adjourned 
to  Oram's  house  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Rosendaal  courier 
at  ten  p.m.,  who  would  be  bringing  in  the  reports  from  the 
Antwerp  frontier.  Talking  to  old  Moreau,  while  the  reports 
were  being  opened,  I  heard  an  exclamation  from  Oram,  and 
turned  around  sharply:  the  look  of  horror  on  his  face  warned 
us  that  something  terrible  had  happened. 

The  Antwerp  contact  man,  or  letter-box,  whose  name  and 
address  we  had  given  to  Colleaux,  had  been  arrested,  and  here 
was  the  Senator  on  his  way  back  into  Belgium.  All  I  knew 
was  that  his  pass  expired  the  next  day,  and  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  Belgium  by  train  early  in  the  morning.  We  had 
left  him  eight  or  nine  hours  ago,  and  he  might  be  anywhere 
from  Maastricht  to  The  Hague. 

It  was  now  eleven  p.m.,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  a  dash  for  The  Hague;  I  had  the  address  of  the  house 
where  Camille  Huysmans  was  staying  with  some  friends. 
Luckily,  the  electric  train  which  connects  Rotterdam  to  The 
Hague,  was  still  running,  and  at  midnight  I  was  outside  the 
sleeping  house  ringing  the  bell  furiously. 

Today,  after  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  I  can  still 
see  Huysmans,  skinny  and  lank,  candle  in  hand,  his  thin  legs 
like  sticks  of  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned  white 
nightdress,  peering  out  of  the  door  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong. 

To  my  relief,  I  found  that  Colleaux  was  still  in  The  Hague 
and  that  Huysmans  was  seeing  him  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  the  train  left.  I  handed  him  the  address  of  a 
new  letter-box  in  Antwerp  to  give  Colleaux,  and  reluctantly 
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told  him  about  the  arrest  of  the  other  one.  With  a  man  of 
Colleaux'  caliber,  it  was  best  to  be  frank. 

I  was  in  a  despondent  mood  when  I  returned  to  Rotter- 
dam, for  I  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  Colleaux  would 
carry  on  with  the  plan.  I  felt  that,  after  such  a  jolt,  he  would 
have  to  be  a  very  brave  man  to  continue.  He  had  held  public 
office  with  honor;  he  had  a  family;  he  was  in  the  sixties,  an 
age  when  most  men  avoid  adventure  rather  than  seek  it.  I  was 
still  to  learn  that  Colleaux  was,  above  all,  a  patriot  of  the 
highest  order,  and  a  man  who  knew  no  fear. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  with  great  joy  that  I  received  the 
first  reports  some  two  weeks  after  his  return  to  Belgium.  They 
were  in  the  form  of  train-watching  reports  from  four  posts 
which  he  had  established  at  Liege.  They  covered  a  twenty-four 
hour  day  service,  and  gave  in  complete  detail  all  troop  move- 
ments through  Liege,  the  most  important  railway  junction  in 
Belgium. 

There  were  only  two  main  railway  arteries  from  Germany 
to  the  Western  Front,  between  Verdun  and  the  sea:  one  was 
through  Liege,  and  the  other  through  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. These  four  posts,  reporting  all  movements  along  the 
lines  Liege-Brussels,  Liege-Namur,  Liege- Verviers,  and  the  line 
of  the  Ourthe,  gave  information  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Allies.  Four  posts  were  next  mounted  at  Namur,  covering  all 
movements  through  this  junction,  along  the  lines  Namur- 
Mons,  Namur-Arlon,  Namur-Dinant,  and  Namur-Brussels. 
With  Brussels  as  the  next  center,  he  mounted  four  posts  along 
the  lines  Brussels-Ghent,  Brussels-Hal,  Brussels-Namur,  and 
Brussels-Louvain.  With  all  these  posts,  and  with  those  of  van 
Bergen  at  Louvain,  and  a  few  other  independent  ones  that  we 
had  mounted  as  reserves  and  checks,  we  were  now  not  only 
controlling  every  troop  movement  in  or  out  of  Belgium  at 
Liege,  but  by  means  of  the  posts  at  Brussels  and  Namur,  we 
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could  tell  what  part  of  the  Front  they  were  going  to  or  coming 
from. 

Colonel  Oppenheim  was  delighted;  no  longer  did  he  com- 
plain of  inactivity;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  reports  which  were  pouring  in,  for  in  addition  I  was  send- 
ing him  reports  from  Germany,  and  also  the  results  of  the 
interrogation  of  German  deserters,  a  service  which  I  had  lately 
organized. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  six  months.  If  Colleaux 
didn't  add  more  posts,  it  was  our  fault;  we  kept  preaching 
prudence,  for  already  he  had  nearly  thirty  agents  working 
under  him,  and  we  knew  that  the  addition  of  each  new  post 
enormously  increased  the  risk  of  detection.  We  were  busy 
mounting  a  letter-box  of  our  own  in  Namur,  with  our  own 
couriers  to  the  frontier  at  Vise,  which,  when  established,  we 
intended  placing  at  his  disposal  for  an  entirely  independent 
organization  in  the  Mons  area  (from  which  we  hoped  to  pene- 
trate into  France),  when  crash!  without  warning,  his  whole 
organization  blew  up. 

It  was  the  old  story:  the  letter-box  in  Antwerp  was  first 
caught,  and  then  the  German  Secret  Police  lay  in  wait  for  the 
courier  bringing  in  the  reports.  We  tore  our  hair  out  when  we 
learned  that  the  courier  was  Colleaux  himself. 

Colleaux  was  not  executed;  he  owed  his  life  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Socialists.  Vandervelde  prevailed  on  Branting, 
the  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  to  appeal  to  Scheide- 
mann  in  Berlin,  and  the  Germans,  still  pursuing  their  policy 
of  playing  up  to  the  Socialists  in  every  country  except  their 
own,  reprieved  him,  and  condemned  him  to  life  imprisonment. 

When  I  met  Colleaux  in  Brussels  after  the  Armistice,  and 
asked  him  why  he  had  compromised  himself  by  acting  as 
courier,  he  replied,  without  affectation,  that  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  post  in  his  organization,  and  so  he  had  undertaken 
it  himself.  He  added  that  there  was  little  risk  of  his  betraying 
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his  companions  if  he  were  caught,  as  the  Germans  would 
not  dare  apply  third  degree  methods  to  him  because  of  his 
Socialist  connections;  and,  finally,  he  considered,  as  he  had 
permission  to  travel  around  Belgium,  he  would  be  the  least 
suspected.  For  his  services,  this  fine  old  man  was  made  a  per- 
manent Minister  of  State  by  King  Albert,  and  was  awarded 
the  O.B.E.  (officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire)  by  the 
British  Government. 

As  regards  our  train-watching  service,  it  still  went  on,  for 
by  this  time  we  had  every  one  of  Colleaux'  posts  duplicated. 


CHAPTER  X 


RELAYING  THE  NEWS:  PASSEURS,  LETTER  BOXES, 
AND  FALSE  PAPERS 


^TT^  HE  passage  at  the  frontier  was  by  far  the  most  difficult 
Jj_  problem  we  had  to  face.  It  was  also  the  most  dangerous  for 
our  agents.  Here  in  this  zone,  the  German  Secret  Police  con- 
centrated all  their  efforts;  they  knew,  as  well  as  we  did,  that  no 
information  of  any  kind  was  of  value  until  it  had  been  received 
in  Holland.  It  was  also  the  easiest  strip  of  Belgium  to  watch; 
for  not  only  was  it  a  definite  line  to  concentrate  upon,  but  the 
Germans  had  the  help  of  the  electric  wire  and  of  an  unbroken 
chain  of  sentries,  all  within  sight  of  each  other. 

I  have  already  described  the  passeurs,  those  daring  men  of 
the  poacher  type,  who  with  India  rubber  gloves  and  socks, 
passed  boldly  through  the  wire  on  dark  nights  when  the  sentry 
was  on  the  furthest  part  of  his  beat,  and  who  were  ever  ready, 
if  caught,  to  fight  it  out  with  revolver  or  knife.  This  sounds 
gruesome — the  stabbing  of,  perhaps,  some  old  Landsturm  sen- 
try— but  it  was  not  so  gruesome  as  the  dozens  of  Belgian  bodies 
which  I  have  seen  charred  and  burnt  by  the  electric  wire. 

Our  most  successful  passeur  was  Charles  Willekens,  a 
strong,  muscular  fellow  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who  had 
the  perfect  build  of  an  athlete.  A  Fleming,  he  came  from  the 
Campine,  or  plain,  a  sandy  district  with  poor  soil  covered  with 
scrub  and  brush,  thinly  populated,  with  a  few  straggling  vil- 
lages scattered  through  it.  Here  lived  a  population  which  in 
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peace  time  contributed  largely  to  the  gangs  of  smugglers  who 
ran  goods  across  the  frontier  between  Dutch  and  Belgian  Lim- 
burg. 

For  three  years,  regularly  once  a  month,  Willekens  crossed 
and  re-crossed  the  electric  wire,  making  his  headquarters  at 
Eindhoven  in  Holland.  The  Germans  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  doing,  for  he  had  brought  into  Holland  many  a 
refugee  who  had  not  always  been  discreet;  but  they  had  no 
chance  of  catching  him,  for  on  moonless  nights  he  went 
through  the  wire  like  an  eel,  and  once  through  the  wire,  the 
scrub  and  brush  of  the  Campine  and  the  many  friends  in  the 
villages  concealed  him. 

There  were  other  Flemish  passeurs  from  the  Campine,  all 
of  whom  had  nicknames  such  as  "The  Fox"  or  "Shorty";  we 
employed  them  occasionally,  but  I  never  trusted  them.  They 
were  first  of  all  out  for  money,  and  I  knew  that  for  the  sake 
of  picking  up  two'  or  three  refugees  who  would  bring  them  in 
500  to  1,000  francs  apiece  they  would  always  be  willing  to 
jeopardize  the  life  of  one  of  our  agents  whom  they  might 
happen  to  be  conducting. 

Willekens  was  of  another  type;  once  enrolled  in  our  serv- 
ice, he  gave  up  helping  refugees  through  the  wire.  He  lived  up 
to  his  frank,  honest  face;  to  him,  crossing  the  frontier  was  a 
sport;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I 
realize  now  what  an  important  role  he  played  in  contributing 
to  our  success,  for  he  conducted  into  Belgium  practically  all  of 
our  best  agents. 

It  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  we  used  passeurs  to 
bring  out  reports.  We  employed  them  when  other  means  were 
not  available.  Our  stock  method  for  communicating  across 
the  frontier  was  to  throw  reports  over  the  wire  when  the  Ger- 
man sentries  were  not  on  the  sharp  lookout.  Farm  laborers, 
cultivating  their  fields  near  the  wire  on  both  sides  of  the  fron- 
tier, were  generally  employed  for  the  purpose.  They  had  a 
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right  to  be  near  the  wire,  and  so  attracted  the  least  attention. 
This  sounds  simple,  but  it  was  surprising  how  difficult  it  was, 
for  the  German  Secret  Police  were  omnipresent  and  highly 
alert;  it  was  also  difficult  to  get  the  Belgian  peasant  to  trust 
his  Dutch  neighbor,  for  he  knew  if  he  were  caught,  it  meant 
the  firing  squad.  This  method  of  passing  reports  was  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  passeur,  for  it  had  no  dependence  on  the 
moon,  and  could  be  worked  regularly. 

In  addition  to  these  two  methods,  we  employed  a  number 
of  other  devices.  There  was  the  batelier  or  bargee,  who,  with 
his  barge,  carrying  chiefly  flour  and  food  for  the  American  or 
Dutch  relief  organizations,  traveled  along  the  many  canals  of 
Belgium,  penetrating  even  into  occupied  France.  This  means 
of  communication,  except  for  our  Bruges  naval  reports  and  for 
the  short  distance  of  the  Antwerp-Rotterdam  stretch,  was  too 
slow  to  permit  its  use  for  the  sending  out  of  other  information, 
but  it  was  invaluable  in  establishing  contact  with  far  distant 
places,  such  as  Courtrai.  In  this  way,  we  made  contacts  with 
trusted  citizens  whose  addresses  had  been  given  us  by  refugees, 
and  in  several  instances  large  organizations  were  built  up,  run- 
ning their  own  couriers  through  to  our  letter-boxes  in  Brussels 
and  Antwerp. 

During  the  early  part  of  191 6,  when  I  first  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, we  had  to  rely  on  these  boatmen  to  bring  the  reports  to 
us  from  our  Antwerp  letter-box.  The  harbor-master  at  Ant- 
werp, who  was  one  of  our  agents,  collected  the  reports  and 
handed  them  to  those  boatmen  whom  he  considered  trust- 
worthy. No  finer  spirit  was  shown  during  the  War  than  by 
these  boatmen.  They  not  only  risked  their  lives,  but  also  faced 
the  confiscation  of  their  boats,  which  constituted  the  sole  means 
of  support  for  their  families.  Whenever  they  left  their  barges 
or  returned  to  them,  they  ran  a  risk  of  being  searched  by  the 
German  police.  Some  were  caught;  some  had  hairbreadth 
escapes.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  them,  when  suddenly  called 
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upon  to  be  searched,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  hold  the 
reports  in  his  clenched  hands  above  his  head;  he  was  rigorously 
searched,  but  the  reports  were  not  discovered. 

Loss  of  life  and  property  was  a  terrible  penalty  for  the 
Germans  to  extract  from  these  boatmen.  No  one  felt  this  more 
than  I  did,  when  I  faced  Madam  van  Eyck,  with  her  small 
children,  after  the  Armistice,  even  though  she  had  been  granted 
a  pension  by  the  British  Government.  I  was  overcome  with 
emotion  when  I  saw  their  grieving  faces,  for  theirs  had  been  a 
futile  sacrifice:  her  husband  had  been  shot,  and  the  family 
had  lost  his  boat,  his  sole  possession,  because  he  had  been 
caught  with  a  solitary  report  of  minor  importance. 

Carrier  pigeons,  the  first  means  that  would  suggest  itself 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  establishing  communication, 
were  not  a  success.  We  tried  them  with  very  poor  results. 
What  would  seem  the  hardest  part  was  the  easiest:  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  birds  in  by  means  of  passeurs.  Keeping 
them,  however,  in  Belgium,  without  arousing  the  suspicion  of 
the  Germans  or  the  curiosity  of  inquisitive  neighbors,  proved 
too  great  a  difficulty.  Besides,  even  when  successfully  freed, 
many  of  the  birds  were  lost,  often  shot  down  by  the  Germans. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  War,  when  a  certain  number  of 
Belgian  women  and  children  were  allowed  to  leave  for  neutral 
countries,  information  came  to  us  sewed  in  their  clothes,  or 
placed  in  capsule  suppositories,  with  which  we  supplied  our 
agents.  However,  these  passport  privileges  were  almost  entirely 
withdrawn  in  1916,  and  for  those  few  refugees  who  were  then 
allowed  to  pass,  the  suppositories,  held  in  place  by  the  rectal 
muscle,  were  always  searched  for  by  the  Germans. 

Letters  through  the  mail,  in  combination  with  invisible 
ink,  were  never  used.  First,  all  letters  were  held  up  by  the 
German  censor  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  make  any  in- 
formation they  might  contain  worthless,  and  secondly,  plain 
heating  and  the  simplest  developers,  with  which  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  the  letters  were  treated,  were  sufficient  to  expose  any 
hidden  message.  Frankignoul's  de  luxe  method  of  having  some 
one  in  Belgium  hide  the  reports  in  the  Maastricht  tram  was 
never  repeated,  for  thereafter  the  Germans  stopped  all  trains 
and  trams  at  the  Belgian  border,  and  made  the  people  walk 
through  a  barrier  to  the  waiting  transportation  supplied  by 
the  Dutch.  Shooting  a  message  across  by  arrow  was  tried,  but 
after  four  or  five  messages  had  been  successfully  transmitted, 
our  agent  was  caught.  It  was  too  conspicuous  a  method  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  face  of  unceasing  German  vigilance,  and  we  never 
tried  it  again.  For  similar  reasons,  signaling,  in  any  shape  or 
form,  was  never  employed.  Wireless  transmission  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  spot  the  position  of 
the  sending  apparatus  by  plotting  lines  of  intersection  obtained 
by  means  of  direction  finders. 

Any  account  of  our  ceaseless  struggles  on  the  Belgian- 
Dutch  frontier  would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of 
van  Hasselt,  a  staid  Dutchman,  the  owner  of  a  very  respectable 
printing  and  engraving  shop  in  Rotterdam.  A  Dutch  society 
matron  dropping  in  to  discuss  with  him  the  engraving  of  her 
visiting  cards,  or  social  invitations,  would  never  have  dreamed 
that  he  was  ajso  a  forger  and  falsifier  of  German  documents. 
He  was  our  expert  engraver,  to  whom  the  most  intricate  Ger- 
man identity  card,  traveling  pass,  army  discharge  certificate, 
or  official  papers  in  any  form,  presented  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever. He  could  match  any  paper  or  print,  and  signatures  and 
rubber  stamps  were  his  specialty.  Belgian  identity  cards  were  a 
simple  matter  to  him.  Each  German  Kommandantur,  of  which 
there  were  a  multitude  in  Belgium,  one  for  each  big  town  and 
surrounding  district,  had  its  own  identity  cards  printed  lo- 
cally; and  so,  although  the  printed  form  was  fixed,  the  paper 
and  the  print  were  different  in  each  case.  Van  Hasselt  man- 
aged, however,  to  match  the  exact  qualities  and  colors  of  the 
cardboards  used  by  the  various  printers;  in  some  cases  he  had 
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to  order  material  from  England.  These  cards,  with  which  every 
adult  Belgian  was  provided,  consisted  of  a  single  sheet  of  thin 
brownish  cardboard,  about  five  inches  by  four,  on  the  one  side 
of  which  was  a  form  for  the  owner's  description,  a  stamped 
passport  photograph,  and  the  signature  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
while  on  the  back  was  a  space  where  the  date  of  each  regis- 
tration at  the  Kommandantur  was  stamped. 

Armed  with  rubber  stamps,  identity  cards  and  the  requisite 
signatures  for  every  Kommandantur  or  district  in  Belgium,  we 
v/ere  able  to  furnish  our  agents  sent  into  occupied  territories 
with  the  necessary  official  papers.  The  only  way  the  bearer  could 
have  been  caught  would  have  been  by  checking  up  the  German 
office  records,  which  gave  the  date  each  refugee  reported;  this 
was  required  once  a  month  in  most  areas.  These  dates  of  re- 
porting were  stamped  by  us  on  the  back  of  the  identity  card, 
but,  of  course,  we  couldn't  falsify  the  records  in  the  office  of 
the  Germans.  The  identity  cards  had  to  be  carried  at  all  times, 
and  shown  on  demand.  Our  cards  were  always  able  to  pass 
this  casual  scrutiny. 

The  possession  of  a  false  identity  card  could  spell  either  a 
blessing  or  a  curse.  The  simple  exhibition  of  the  card  was  in- 
variably sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Germans  in  their  periodical 
round-ups  at  railway  stations  and  other  public  places,  but  it 
became  the  most  incriminating  document  if  the  owner  was 
taken  to  the  police  station  for  investigation,  where  the  first  step 
was  always  a  checking  up  of  his  registration  dates.  If  an  agent 
found  himself  facing  inevitable  arrest,  his  first  care  was  to  get 
rid  of  his  card.  Failing  in  this,  his  only  salvation  was  to  make 
a  breakaway  before  he  reached  the  police  station.  One  of  our 
Brussels  agents,  arrested  for  a  minor  civil  offense,  made  a  the- 
atrical escape  by  jumping  from  a  second  story  window.  He  re- 
mained in  hiding  until  we  had  time  to  send  him  a  Liege  card 
permitting  his  transference  to  this  center.  Eventually  he  was 
brought  into  Holland  by  the  indispensable  Charles  Willekens. 
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Many  a  compromised  agent  owed  his  life  to  this  brave 
passeur. 

Papers  required  for  sending  German  deserters  and  other 
agents  into  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  leave  passes,  were, 
however,  much  more  complicated.  We  studiously  collected 
these  documents  from  all  German  deserters,  and  other  Ger- 
mans who  passed  through  our  hands,  and  so  gradually  built 
up  a  stock  of  them.  When  papers  were  needed,  the  exact  re- 
placement of  photographs,  the  affixing  of  the  covering  stamp, 
the  changing  of  names,  descriptions,  and  written  passages  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  ink  remover,  which  could  remove  the 
ink  from  a  written  page  without  a  trace,  enabled  us  to  furnish 
our  German  spies  with  papers  which  were  beyond  detection. 
It  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  for  an  expert  to  falsify  a  genuine 
document.  The  Germans  removed  many  a  photograph  from 
a  genuine  neutral  passport,  and  replaced  it  with  that  of  one 
of  their  spies.  Several  of  these  men  when  caught  had  in  their 
possession  such  passports,  which  had  passed  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  British  and  French  passport  control  officers.  The  pro- 
cedure was  much  simpler  than  actually  reproducing  a  whole 
passport  or  document — there  are  so  many  minute  details  which 
can  easily  escape  the  engraver's  eye.  A  German  spy  was  once 
caught  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  claws  of  the  American  eagle 
was  missing  from  the  replica  passport  in  his  possession. 

I  will  admit  that  at  first  it  was  with  considerable  qualms 
that  I  entrusted  to  a  neutral  subject  the  confidential  work  of 
supplying  some  of  our  agents  with  the  documents  which  were 
so  indispensable  to  them,  but  as  time  went  on  I  came  to  trust 
van  Hasselt  implicitly.  Over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
he  jealously  guarded  our  secrets,  and  showed  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  which  was  only  equaled  by  the  amazing  skill 
employed  in  its  execution. 

After  the  passage  at  the  Frontier,  the  letter-boxes  in  the 
interior  of  the  occupied  territory  were  next  in  importance.  They 
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served  as  the  connecting  links  between  the  organizations  func- 
tioning in  the  interior,  and  the  couriers  which  carried  the  re- 
ports from  them  to  the  tuyau,  or  passage  at  the  Frontier. 

The  men  who  played  the  role  of  letter-box  incurred  al- 
most as  much  danger  as  did  the  men  at  the  Frontier,  for  they 
not  only  ran  the  risk  of  direct  detection  through  indiscretions 
of  their  own,  but  they  could  be  compromised  both  by  the  main 
organization  in  the  interior,  and  by  the  courier  to  the  Frontier. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  of  the  two  couriers  coming  from 
a  distance  was  a  source  of  danger  in  itself,  for  the  Germans 
were  always  suspicious  of  people  traveling  from  one  place  to 
another. 

In  Antwerp,  most  of  our  letter-boxes  were  owners  of  small 
cafes,  with  which  the  city  abounded.  A  stranger  could  enter  a 
cafe  without  arousing  suspicion,  and  this  was  especially  advan- 
tageous when  the  letter-box  was  tied  up  to  boatmen  acting  as 
couriers,  for  the  boatmen  were  always  suspected  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  often  followed. 

An  additional  danger  to  the  letter-boxes  was  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  disguising  their  identity  from  the  two 
couriers  who  visited  them.  The  two  couriers  could  go  under 
assumed  names  and  could  give  no  address,  but  for  the  letter- 
box this  was  impossible.  Furthermore,  when  establishing  a 
new  train-watching  organization  in  the  interior,  we  were  some- 
times forced  at  the  outset  to  write  down  the  name  and  address 
of  a  letter-box  for  transmission  to  the  interior;  in  doing  this, 
we  had  to  break  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Secret  Service — 
never  to  put  a  name  or  an  address  in  writing  in  a  message  liable 
to  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy. 

Letter-boxes  invariably  arranged  definite  signals  with  cou- 
riers to  indicate  to  them  when  the  coast  was  clear.  In  doing  this, 
care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  neighbors 
or  that  of  the  German  Secret  Police.  I  always  tried  to  instill  into 
the  letter-box  men  the  principle  of  making  as  little  change  as 
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possible;  that  is,  if  generally  there  was  no  danger  in  entering 
their  establishment,  then  an  article  such  as  a  flower-pot  should 
be  left  indefinitely  in  a  window,  and  only  removed  when  there 
was  danger,  or  the  blind  should  be  left  permanently  in  a  cer- 
tain position;  this  was  obviously  better  than  making  a  specific 
signal  each  day  the  courier  was  expected  to  arrive.  This  prin- 
ciple may  seem  elementary,  but  I  know  definitely  that  one  of 
our  letter-boxes  was  caught  by  putting  a  flower-pot  in  the 
window  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the  days  our  couriers  picked 
up  the  reports,  until  it  was  eventually  noticed  by  a  German 
agent. 

These  signals  were  absolutely  essential,  because  the  letter- 
box and  the  courier  to  the  Frontier  were  invariably  detected 
first;  then,  if  the  courier  from  the  interior,  whose  identity  was 
unknown  to  the  letter-box,  could  be  warned  not  to  enter  the 
house  where  the  Germans  were  watching,  the  whole  interior 
organization  could  be  saved. 

The  Secret  Service  game,  as  we  played  it,  followed  the 
laws  of  hunting.  Our  agents  were  the  hunted,  and,  just  as  in 
the  wilds,  as  little  movement  as  possible  had  to  be  insured. 

In  addition  to  this  straight-forward  method  of  entering  a 
house  or  cafe  and  actually  handing  over  or  receiving  reports, 
which  we  generally  used,  we  tried  various  other  devices  for 
making  contacts.  The  system  of  throwing  the  reports  through 
an  open  window  was  successfully  used  in  special  cases  where 
a  house  was  so  placed  that  the  method  could  be  practiced 
without  attracting  attention.  Its  only  advantage  was  that  it 
kept  the  letter-box  and  the  courier  out  of  direct  contact  with 
each  other. 

The  rendezvous  method  was  tried  and  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. This  was  based  on  the  principle  of  two  unknown  men 
meeting  at  a  definite  hour,  on  pre-determined  days,  in  a  cafe 
or  at  some  spot  such  as  a  street  corner.  We  once  lost  touch  with 
an  important  organization  for  two  weeks,  because  the  two 
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couriers  missed  each  other;  they  were  unable  to  make  contact, 
as  a  different  time  and  meeting  place  was  arranged  each  time 
they  met.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  was  that  couriers  by 
necessity  had  to  travel  a  certain  distance,  sometimes  as  much 
as  fifty  miles,  and,  as  they  continually  had  to  take  precautions, 
it  was  impossible  to  fix  a  definite  time  for  meeting. 

Only  in  one  instance  did  we  use  a  dumb  letter-box,  that 
is,  a  hiding  place  where  reports  could  be  deposited  and  col- 
lected by  two  couriers  whose  identities  were  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  who  traveled  from  opposite  directions  to  the  same 
spot.  The  obvious  disadvantage  in  this  system  was  that  a  child 
or  some  one  could  find  the  reports  by  chance,  or  that  some  one 
might  notice  them  being  deposited  and  then  investigate.  In 
the  case  of  our  Audenarde  reports,  which  came  out  of  the 
Etappengebiet,  this  method  was  successful.  One  of  our  Ninove 
agents  recruited  two  couriers,  one  from  Audenarde,  and  the 
other  from  Brussels.  To  each  of  them  separately,  he  showed  in 
the  wall  of  an  old  ruined  house  by  the  roadside,  a  loose  brick 
behind  which  the  reports  could  be  deposited.  This  hiding  place 
was  successfully  used  for  eighteen  months,  right  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Armistice.  Although  it  was  a  great  success,  it  was 
only  necessity  which  drove  our  Ninove  agent  to  make  this 
arrangement.  For  some  time,  he  had  himself  acted  as  letter- 
box between  the  two  couriers,  but  later,  called  upon  to  move 
permanently  to  Liege  for  family  reasons,  he  was  forced  to 
adopt  this  device  of  the  hiding  place  in  the  wall,  as  he  knew  no 
one  in  Ninove  whom  he  could  ask  to  take  his  place. 

It  was  only  after  the  Armistice  that  I  learned  of  the  method 
employed.  It  would  have  worried  me  greatly  had  I  known  of 
it  before,  for  the  Audenarde  reports,  coming  as  they  did  from 
the  Etappengebiet  and  from  a  rest  area,  were  enormously  valu- 
able to  us,  and  the  mask  of  a  single  brick  in  a  crumbling  wall 
a  feeble  enough  protection. 


CHAPTER  XI 
MARIE,  SUCCESSFUL  SPY  AT  FOURTEEN 


THE  duty  of  guarding  the  Belgian-Dutch  frontier  fell  on 
the  German  Landsturm  troops.  Too  old  for  active  service 
at  the  front,  they  were  fully  capable  of  performing  the  light 
duty  which  guarding  the  frontier  entailed.  They  were  required 
only  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  see  that  no  communication 
was  made  between  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  since  the  duty  was  light,  and  there  was  no  need  of  relief, 
they  were  kept  on  duty  at  the  same  posts  for  months  at  a 
stretch.  Orders  were  to  arrest  any  one  on  the  Belgian  side  of 
the  frontier  who  was  caught  passing  anything  over  to  the 
Dutch  territory,  or  to  shoot  on  sight  any  one  trying  to  cross  the 
line  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  this  duty  of  keeping 
Belgium  isolated  from  Holland,  they  were  aided  by  the  high 
voltage  electric  wire,  which  kept  a  line  of  deadly  current  flow- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  frontier,  and  by  the  German  Secret 
Police  in  civilian  clothes,  who  patrolled  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Old  Fritz — at  least,  so  he  was  called  by  our  frontier  agent 
in  Zeeland — was  a  peace-loving  man  with  a  wife  and  several 
children  at  home.  He  never  thought  that  he  would  be  called  up 
for  service  at  his  age,  but  here  he  was  doing  frontier  duty  at 
the  small  Belgian  village  of  Selzaete.  He  missed  his  family,  and 
therefore  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  children  who  sometimes 
came  and  played  near  the  wire.  Apart  from  warning  them 
about  the  high  voltage,  and  not  to  touch  the  wire,  he  didn't 
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bother  about  them.  After  all,  they  were  only  children.  What 
harm  could  they  do?  He  was  specially  fond  of  a  little  girl  of 
fourteen  called  Marie.  She  reminded  him,  so  he  told  her,  of 
his  own  little  daughter,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  a 
year. 

Our  agent,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Selzaete,  but  who  had 
escaped  across  the  border  to  a  neighboring  Dutch  village  when 
the  Germans  took  possession  of  Belgium,  knew  Marie  well.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  attract  the  child's  attention  and  to  convey 
to  her  by  signs  that  she  should  get  permission  from  Old  Fritz 
to  talk  to  him.  This  was  strictly  forbidden,  but  Old  Fritz  was 
kind-hearted.  Surely  the  child  was  harmless.  Our  agent  had  a 
convenient  piece  of  ham  in  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  to  Marie, 
telling  her  to  share  it  with  the  Landsturmer.  To  Old  Fritz  it 
was  a  delicacy  he  had  not  tasted  for  a  long  time;  in  fact  he  had 
almost  forgotten  its  taste,  so  accustomed  had  he  become  to  his 
daily  army  rations,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  bread  and  po- 
tatoes. 

Twice  a  week  our  agent  was  at  the  frontier:  he  came  con- 
veniently when  no  one  was  in  sight,  not  even  the  Secret  Police 
— a  procedure  which  Fritz  found  more  rational  than  suspicious; 
he  hated  the  civilian-clad  men  himself,  for  he  felt  they  were 
spying  on  him  as  well  as  on  the  enemy.  Fritz  couldn't  see  any 
harm  in  sharing  with  the  little  girl  the  piece  of  chocolate,  or 
other  foodstuffs  which  were  brought  her.  The  kind  friend  lived 
in  Holland,  where  everything  was  plentiful,  and  he  knew  how 
starved  they  were  in  Belgium.  Fritz  thought  it  quite  natural 
that  the  man  should  bring  food  to  the  child. 

Our  agent  was  kind,  but  he  had  his  duty  to  perform;  his 
whole  object  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Old  Fritz,  and  to 
make  an  opportunity  to  send  by  Marie  a  message  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  Wachtebeke,  a  village  close  to  Selzaete.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  weekly  report  sent  through  the  child  giving  him 
the  regimental  numbers  of  the  units  distributed  in  the  Wachte- 
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beke-Moerbeke-Lokeren  area,  where  there  was  always  a  Ger- 
man division  in  rest. 

Such  was  the  confidence  of  Old  Fritz  in  Marie,  and  so 
looked-for  had  the  choice  morsels  from  across  the  frontier  be- 
come, that  in  the  end,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  he  became  an 
accomplice  of  the  child,  watching  out  for  the  Secret  Police 
plain-clothes  man  while  she  quickly  snatched  the  package  at 
the  frontier  and  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  the  former 
neighbor.  Our  agent  had  little  trouble  in  impressing  upon  her 
the  need  of  her  help,  and  the  grave  responsibility  of  secrecy  in 
what  she  might  do;  the  time  was  now  ripe  to  start  operations. 
In  a  package  of  chocolate,  a  message  was  secreted  for  the  man 
in  Wachtebeke.  Marie  deftly  hid  it  about  her  person  in  the 
second  or  two  while  she  continued  speaking  to  her  friend,  and 
went  back  to  share  the  sweets  with  Fritz  as  innocent,  to  all 
appearances,  as  ever. 

In  due  course,  the  fellow  in  Wachtebeke  accepted  the 
mission,  and  became  agent  M  78  in  our  service.  M  78  was  an 
intelligent  man,  who  quickly  grasped  what  we  required.  Be- 
fore long  he  had  six  men  working  for  him,  and  had  penetrated 
to  Ghent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  always  an 
additional  one  or  two  divisions  in  rest. 

Colonel  Oppenheim  was  immensely  pleased  with  these 
reports,  for  the  Ghent  and  Wachtebeke  areas,  being  the  most 
distant  of  the  German  rest  zones  behind  the  Front,  were  in- 
variably occupied  by  divisions  which  had  either  suffered  heavy 
losses,  or  had  come  from  Russia,  or  some  distant  sector  of  the 
Western  Front  such  as  Verdun  or  the  Argonne.  Here  they  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  for  reorganization,  and  because  of 
their  losses,  or  the  distance  from  which  they  had  come,  their 
identification  and  all  information  about  them  was  of  special 
interest.  The  spotting  of  these  divisions  invariably  drew  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulations  from  G.H.Q.  I  remember  their  en- 
thusiasm when  we  identified  in  the  Wachtebeke  area  a  divi- 
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sion  which  had  last  been  heard  of  on  the  Roumanian  Front. 

For  two  years  M  78  and  the  agents  under  him  faithfully 
kept  watch;  occasionally  they  even  penetrated  to  the  more  dis- 
tant area  of  Thielt.  So  smoothly  did  Marie  work  her  tuyau  that 
the  bi-weekly  reports  never  once  failed  to  reach  us  on  the  ap- 
pointed days.  Long  before  the  end  of  her  service,  Marie  became 
a  promeneur  agent  herself.  Her  reports,  covering  her  own  dis- 
trict of  Selzaete,  were  quite  as  thorough  as  those  of  the  men 
much  older  than  she.  At  first  her  reports  were  written  on  the 
cloth  in  which  she  wrapped  the  messages  of  M  78,  but  as  her 
information  grew  in  bulk,  she  came  to  use  the  usual  thin  tissue 
employed  by  the  regular  agents. 

Marie  was  now  sixteen  years  old;  young  as  she  was,  she 
had  completely  outwitted  Old  Fritz  and — much  more  difficult 
— the  ubiquitous  plain-clothes  man.  Her  innocent  rose-cheeked 
peasant  face  completely  belied  the  cunning  which  produced 
her  safety  and  success.  But  every  tuyau  had  its  span  of  life,  an 
axiom  which  we  had  been  bitterly  forced  to  recognize,  and 
Marie's,  although  it  had  lasted  the  longest  of  all  our  frontier 
passages,  also  broke  in  the  end.  It  blew  up  not  through  any 
fault  of  hers,  for  she  had  become  even  more  wily  with  her 
increasing  years,  but  the  cards  were  stacked  against  her.  She 
was  not  to  know  that  the  German  plain-clothes  man  allotted 
to  the  Selzaete  sector  had  just  received  an  assistant,  and  that 
when  she  saw  her  man  pass  out  of  sight  in  the  distance,  leaving 
her  apparently  free  to  act,  she  was  still  being  watched  by  the 
new  arrival  through  the  window  of  a  neighboring  house. 

Unfortunately,  he  pounced  on  her  before  she  could  get  rid 
of  her  reports;  she  was  caught  with  all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  used  against  her.  What  the  agony  of  her  parents  was,  I  can 
only  leave  to  the  imagination.  She  was  tried  by  court-martial,  a 
stocky  wide-eyed  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  condemned  with  due  form 
to  the  death  of  a  spy.  Without  much  urging,  however,  the 
German  officials  commuted  her  sentence,  on  account  of  her 
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age,  to  imprisonment  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  wondered 
often  how  she  fared  in  prison;  she  was  there  for  three  months, 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Old  Fritz  disappeared  from  the  frontier.  He  had  my  sym- 
pathy, for  he  was  a  kind  old  chap;  I  hope  he  received  no 
severer  punishment  than  being  transferred  to  more  strenuous 
duties  closer  to  the  front. 

After  the  Armistice  I  met  Marie  in  Brussels.  She  was 
brought  to  my  office  by  her  parents,  who  beamed  admiringly 
upon  her.  She  was  now  the  heroine  of  the  village. 

"Did  they  treat  you  badly  in  prison?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  could  endure  it,"  she  replied.  "I  knew  the  Allies  would 
soon  release  me." 

I  understood  how  Old  Fritz  had  been  tricked;  she  still 
retained  the  frank  open  face  of  a  young  peasant  girl.  When  I 
congratulated  her  on  her  splendid  work,  she  replied  with  true 
modesty  that  our  frontier  agent  had  asked  her  to  help  her 
country,  and  how  could  she  possibly  refuse?  I  can  picture  her 
parents,  if  they  are  still  alive,  proudly  exhibiting  the  British 
decoration  which  their  daughter  so  nobly  won. 


CHAPTER  XII 
DESERTERS  BRING  THE  BIGGEST  SCOOP  OF  THE  WAR 


T^ROM  time  to  time,  German  deserters  were  crossing  the 
_L  frontier  into  Holland.  Our  frontier  agents  reported  this; 
the  Dutch  papers  also  occasionally  made  reference  to  it.  I  was 
so  busy,  however,  organizing  our  services  in  Belgium  that  at 
first  I  could  not  give  much  attention  to  it.  Besides,  how  was  I 
to  get  hold  of  them?  I  certainly  wasn't  going  to  compromise 
our  frontier  agents  by  having  them  lead  deserters  in  uniform 
to  me. 

One  day,  walking  on  the  Blaak,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
two  deserters.  Their  tattered  uniforms  and  their  drawn  faces 
told  me  their  story:  they  were  down  and  out,  wandering  around 
like  stray  dogs,  ready  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties as  vagrants,  and  sent  off  to  the  Concentration  Camp  at 
Alkmaar,  which  they  hated  almost  as  much  as  being  in  the 
German  Army. 

I  boldly  accosted  them,  and  told  them  to  come  and  see  me 
at  the  office.  I  had  no  fear  of  compromising  myself.  By  now, 
both  the  Germans  and  Dutch  knew  what  I  was  doing;  the 
former  were  powerless  to  prevent  my  activities,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  latter  not  to  interfere  with  me. 

For  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  apiece,  and  a  few  loose 
gulden  in  their  pockets,  the  means  of  making  them  look  re- 
spectable and  obtain  work,  they  gave  me  full  details  of  their 
regiment,  their  division,  the  place  and  date  at  which  they  had 
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left  them;  and,  on  a  large  map,  one  of  a  complete  set  for  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Fronts,  I  marked  off  battery  emplace- 
ments, regimental  and  divisional  headquarters,  and  other  ob- 
jectives for  our  artillery  and  aeroplanes.  Colonel  Oppenheimer 
was  delighted  with  the  information. 

To  get  more  deserters,  I  offered  a  reward  to  the  ones  I  had 
interrogated,  for  each  deserter  they  brought  me.  My  plan 
worked  admirably;  somehow  or  other,  each  deserter  crossing 
the  frontier  gravitated  to  his  companions,  who  passed  him  on 
to  me.  I  am  sure  I  missed  very  few. 

Most  of  these  men  deserted  from  leave  trains  on  their  way 
back  to  the  Front.  The  Herbesthal-Liege  line  passed  within 
sight  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  I  suppose  the  temptation  was 
too  great  for  some  of  the  poor  devils.  These  men  were  of  inter- 
est, for  it  was  important  to  know  exactly  what  part  of  the  line 
each  division  held;  but  the  most  valuable  ones  were  those  who 
deserted  from  trains  carrying  their  divisions  from  East  to  West, 
or  vice  versa.  Train  watchers  gave  the  movements,  but  since 
the  German  troops  no  longer  wore  their  regimental  numbers, 
they  could  not  identify  the  divisions. 

I  can  still  hear  the  shout  of  satisfaction  from  Colonel  Op- 
penheim,  when,  after  our  posts  had  reported  the  passage  of  two 
divisions  going  East  into  Germany  through  Liege,  I  announced 
to  him  that  I  had  just  interrogated  two  deserters,  and  knew 
conclusively  that  it  was  the  8th  Corps.  Two  weeks  later,  he  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  G.H.Q.,  which  read :  "Congratu- 
lations 8th  Corps  identified  by  prisoners  on  the  Russian  Front." 
It  was  such  telegrams,  received  from  time  to  time,  that  kept 
us  keyed  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Sometimes  a  deserter  would  try  to  give  me  wrong  infor- 
mation, and  sometimes  the  German  Secret  Service  in  Holland 
deliberately  sent  me  fake  deserters.  But  armed  with  detail 
maps  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  battle  fronts  which  gave  the 
last  location  of  each  German  division  in  line,  as  established  by 
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prisoners,  and  also  having  in  my  possession  the  Army  Brown 
Book,  which  gave  the  regimental  numbers  of  the  units  in  each 
division  with  the  names  of  divisional  commanders  and  a  mass 
of  other  information,  I  knew  enough  to  be  able  to  trap  any 
deserter  immediately  whenever  I  found  him  telling  lies.  They 
soon  passed  the  word  around  that  I  was  not  to  be  fooled. 

Once,  I  will  admit,  the  German  Secret  Service  had  both 
Colonel  Oppenheim  and  myself  worried.  To  some  extent,  we 
were  deceived.  One  morning,  on  entering  one  of  the  cubicles  in 
which  I  interrogated  deserters  and  other  suspects  so  as  to  keep 
them  isolated  from  the  main  office,  I  found  myself  to  my  sur- 
prise facing  a  Turk  in  semi-uniform.  In  fluent  French,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  deserted  at  Trier  from  a  Turkish  divi- 
sion, which  was  on  its  way  by  rail  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Western  Front. 

I  was  at  a  loss,  i  knew  nothing  about  the  Turkish  Army; 
I  had  no  Brown  Book  on  it;  I  had  no  maps  of  the  Turkish 
Front.  I  knew  that  considerable  re-grouping  had  been  going 
on;  German  divisions  had  appeared  on  the  Italian  Front  in 
support  of  the  Austrians,  and  heavy  Austrian  Howitzer  bat- 
teries had  been  located  on  the  Western  Front.  Colonel  Oppen- 
heim had  sent  me  a  "blue  slip":  "Be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
appearance  of  Austrian  troops."  I  suspected  the  Turk,  even 
though  he  made  a  good  impression  and  had  a  good  story,  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  even  as  to  his  place  of  entrainment,  and 
the  route  his  train  had  followed.  If  it  was  true,  here  was  infor- 
mation of  the  greatest  importance;  and  yet,  if  it  were  false,  and 
I  reported  it,  I  knew  I  should  be  laughed  at. 

I  reported  my  views  to  Colonel  Oppenheim,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  man.  To  my  relief,  he  agreed. 
He  was  unable  to  break  down  the  man's  story,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  did  the  only  thing  he  could  do:  he  telegraphed 
the  information,  marking  it  "Under  the  greatest  reserve."  The 
man  was  paid,  and  the  Germans  probably  had  a  good  laugh. 
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No  Turkish  division  ever  appeared  on  the  Western  Front. 
Months  later,  I  ran  into  our  man  peddling  carpets  on  the  streets 
of  Rotterdam.  As  I  looked  at  him  closely,  I  could  swear  I 
saw  him  smile. 

I  didn't  mind  this  continual  crossing  of  swords  with  the 
German  Secret  Service ;  it  added  zest  to  our  work. 

We  now  pulled  off  the  biggest  Secret  Service  scoop  of  the 
War.  On  entering  one  of  the  cubicles  in  response  to  word  from 
our  doorman  that  there  was  a  deserter  to  see  me,  I  found  a 
young  anaemic  looking  fellow,  who  nervously  pulled  a  package 
out  from  under  his  coat.  "What  is  this  worth  to  you?"  said  he, 
as  he  pulled  a  book  out  of  the  wrapping.  "It  is  the  latest  edition 
of  the  German  Field  Post  Directory.  Two  days  ago,  I  removed 
it  from  the  Dusseldorf  Post  Office,  where  I  was  working." 

I  was  undoubtedly  a  comical  sight,  for  blank  amazement 
must  have  been  clearly  written  on  my  face.  I  grasped  the  book, 
not  believing  my  ears,  and  hardly  trusting  my  eyes.  I  am  sure 
that  my  hand  shook  as  I  thumbed  its  pages.  Here  was  a  com- 
plete list  of  every  unit  in  the  German  Army.  It  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Allies  to  know  what  new  regiments,  bat- 
teries, aeroplane  flights,  and  other  units  were  being  formed 
from  time  to  time;  knowing  this,  they  could  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  German  Army.  In  addition, 
there  in  the  most  authentic  form  was  the  location  on  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Fronts  of  each  of  the  German  field  posts. 
This  meant  that  we  had  the  code  by  means  of  which  we  could 
tell,  from  intercepted  post  cards  and  letters,  the  exact  place 
where  all  the  regiments  or  units  indicated  in  the  addresses  were 
located. 

I  made  a  dash  for  my  Brown  Book.  Incomplete  as  it  was, 
I  knew  it  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  check  up  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  field  post  directory.  Hastily,  by  means  of  my  bat- 
tlefront  maps,  and  by  some  intercepted  post  cards,  I  checked 
up  the  location  of  those  regiments  whose  position  in  the  front 
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line  had  been  established  by  captured  prisoners.  Hurriedly  I 
searched  in  the  book  for  the  mention  of  the  new  regiments  of 
the  600  series;  I  had  just  had  some  deserters  from  infantry 
regiment  606,  unlisted  in  the  Brown  Book,  and  at  the  time  I 
was  afraid  that,  encouraged  by  their  success  with  the  Turk,  the 
German  Service  was  again  trying  a  joke  on  me. 

Everything  tallied.  The  book  was  undoubtedly  genuine. 
No  monetary  value  could  be  put  on  the  volume;  it  was  price- 
less. An  army  of  spies  could  not  have  gathered  the  data  it  con- 
tained. It  made  our  Brown  Book  look  silly,  and  yet  the  Brown 
Book  represented  the  sum  total  of  our  information  about  the 
German  Army  gained  during  more  than  three  years  of  spy 
activity,  and  from  the  interrogation  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand German  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  both  the  French 
and  the  British  Armies.  By  adroit  negotiation  and  by  handing 
us  for  examination  a  torn-out  page  instead  of  the  whole  direc- 
tory, the  deserter  could  have  demanded  and  received  a  fabu- 
lous sum  for  it;  instead,  he  meekly  accepted  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  first  sum  I  offered  him. 

I  often  wondered  afterwards  what  happened  to  these  Ger- 
man deserters,  who  sold  their  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  I 
confess  I  hated  interrogating  them.  They  were  such  poor  devils, 
without  a  country,  without  money,  without  work,  and  without 
friends  in  a  foreign  country.  Perhaps  I  kept  them  from  the  Con- 
centration Camp,  and  helped  them  to  get  work.  I  hope  I  did. 
At  least,  I  salved  my  conscience  by  thinking  so.  Anyhow,  I 
had  to  do  it;  it  was  war. 

Of  all  the  many  German  deserters  who  passed  through  my 
hands,  Heinrich  Fleischer  made  the  best  impression.  I  felt  that 
he  was  giving  me  information,  not  just  to  get  a  few  gulden,  but 
because  he  had  a  genuine  grievance  against  the  German  au- 
thorities. There  was  no  mistaking  his  sincerity  and  his  real 
grief  when  he  told  me  about  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
Berlin:  how  for  months  they  had  lived  on  nothing  but  turnips 
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and  watery  potatoes;  how  white  and  emaciated  he  had  found 
them  on  returning  home  on  leave;  and  how  he  had  sworn  he 
would  desert  to  Holland,  obtain  work,  and  send  them  money 
to  buy  a  few  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  He  declared  that  he 
had  a  greater  responsibility  towards  his  family  than  to  the 
Kaiser  and  the  military  clique  who  were  driving  Germany  to 
its  ruin. 

When,  therefore,  Colonel  Oppenheim  asked  me  to  check 
up  on  certain  of  the  new  regiments  and  batteries  which  we  had 
found  mentioned  in  the  Field  Post  Directory,  it  was  quite  natu- 
ral that  I  should  think  of  Fleischer.  Knowing  where  he  was 
working,  I  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  arrange  a  secret  meet- 
ing with  him.  Fleischer  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  precau- 
tions, and  he  was  evidently  curious  to  know  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

I  outlined  to  him  briefly  what  I  wanted  him  to  do,  ex- 
plaining that  he  would  be  well  paid,  and  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  help  his  family.  I  admitted  that  it  was 
obviously  a  dangerous  mission,  as,  of  course,  he  was  perfectly 
aware,  but  that  I  could  diminish  the  danger  by  supplying  him 
with  the  necessary  papers  "proving"  that  he  was  unfit  for 
military  service.  He  hesitated,  but  when  I  showed  him  the 
perfect  specimens  of  our  engraver's  art,  including  a  pass  per- 
mitting its  bearer  to  travel  on  the  German  railways,  he  ac- 
cepted. He  recognized  that  he  had  a  sporting  chance  of  success. 

In  a  week,  I  had  coached  him  in  the  sort  of  information  I 
required,  and  he  was  ready  to  pass  the  frontier.  With  a  hand- 
shake and  wishes  for  his  good  luck,  he  departed,  having  in  his 
possession  the  address  of  our  secret  agent  in  Sittard,  who  had 
been  warned  of  his  coming,  and  who  had  received  instructions 
to  take  him  across  the  border  into  Aachen.  Once  there,  it  was 
up  to  Fleischer  to  continue  on  his  own. 

Our  Sittard  agent,  who  belonged  to  a  band  of  smugglers 
operating  there,  reported  that  the  journey  to  Aachen  had  been 
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successfully  accomplished.  We  sat  back  and  waited.  Three 
weeks  elapsed.  Then  one  morning  I  got  a  telegram  from  Roer- 
mond,  addressed  to  one  of  our  confidential  agents  in  Rotter- 
dam. "Please  send  eight  more  bags  this  evening  Johannes." 
This  was  a  code  message,  which  meant  that  Fleischer  had  re- 
turned, and  would  meet  me  at  eight  p.m.  at  the  same  place  as 
before. 

He  brought  back  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 
He  had  visited  several  training  camps,  and  had  secured,  not 
only  confirmation  of  the  formation  of  several  new  regiments, 
such  as  those  of  the  600  and  700  series,  but  also  details  of  the 
formation  and  tactics  of  the  special  storm  troops,  "sturmtrup- 
pen,"  which  the  Germans  were  to  use  so  successfully  in  their 
great  offensive  in  March,  1918.  He  reported  that  these  sturm- 
truppen,  made  up  of  picked  veterans,  were  being  formed  into 
units  and  drilled  in  the  training  centers  in  Germany  and  be- 
hind the  Front.  They  were  to  be  used  as  spearheads  to  make 
gaps  in  the  enemy's  front  line,  through  which  the  less  ex- 
perienced troops  would  then  be  poured.  This  was  the  German 
"infiltration"  process,  which  the  Allies  had  to  combat  later  on, 
and  with  which  the  war  communiques  were  filled  after  the 
launching  of  the  German  offensive. 

In  addition,  Fleischer  gave  a  valuable  description  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany,  and  brought  back  with  him 
samples  of  cards,  composed  of  coupons  for  each  day  in  the 
month,  which  entitled  the  German  citizen  to  specific  daily 
quantities  of  bread,  fat,  and  other  foods;  he  also  supplied  us 
with  a  variety  of  ersatz  products,  the  substitutes  for  coffee  and 
other  foodstuffs  which  the  Germans  were  using.  He  confirmed 
what  we  already  knew,  that  starvation  conditions  were  rap- 
idly developing  in  Germany,  but  maintained  that,  spurred  on 
by  the  Austrian  successes  against  the  Italians,  and  by  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia  and  the  subsequent  signing  of  the  peace  of 
Brest  Litovsk,  the  German  people  still  hoped  for  victory  in  the 
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great  offensive,  which  they  all  knew  their  High  Command  was 
preparing  on  the  Western  Front. 

Fleischer  was  now  set  a  new  and  much  more  difficult  task. 
We  were  extremely  anxious  to  establish  a  train-watching  post 
at  Trier.  We  were  getting  all  the  troop  movements  coming  out 
of  Germany  on  the  Aachen-Herbesthal-Liege  line,  but  the 
other  main  artery  through  Trier  was  unwatched.  If  we  could 
mount  a  post  here,  we  would  be  catching  every  troop  move- 
ment out  of  Germany  to  the  Western  Front  between  Verdun 
and  the  sea.  Success  would  mean  a  magnificent  achievement. 

Fleischer  was  afraid.  He  could  not  have  been  more  skep- 
tical of  success  than  I  was.  Again  and  again,  I  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  We  never  had  been  able  to  mount  a  train-watch- 
ing post  in  Germany  itself.  It  was  obviously  a  far  different 
affair  working  with  Germans  in  Germany,  than  with  Belgians 
or  the  French  in  the  occupied  territory.  In  the  one  case,  we 
only  had  money  as  the  incentive ;  in  the  other,  we  had  patriot- 
ism. Again,  it  was  harder  to  spy  in  Germany  because  the  agent 
was  continually  surrounded  by  neighbors  who  would  give  him 
away  if  they  saw  anything  suspicious.  Finally,  a  train-watcher, 
having  to  remain  at  his  post,  had  to  rely  on  a  courier.  It  was 
chiefly  at  this  that  the  German  agents  balked.  We  had  had 
many  successful  ones,  like  Fleischer,  working  alone;  but  they 
steadily  refused  to  put  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  a  compatriot 
worker. 

However,  Fleischer  finally  accepted  the  mission,  and  re- 
turned to  Germany.  We  never  saw  him  again.  Whether  the 
fairly  large  sum  which  I  gave  him  for  organization  purposes 
was  too  great  a  temptation,  or  whether  he  was  caught  and 
shot,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  having  found  out 
that  the  papers  we  gave  him  were  such  perfect  forgeries  that 
they  could  pass  muster  with  the  Germans,  and  having  saved 
a  fairly  large  sum  of  money,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
Berlin.  He  realized  that  their  existence  depended  on  him,  and 
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he  probably  thought  we  had  set  him  an  impossible  task.  They 
were  obviously  his  greatest  and  only  consideration  in  life,  and 
as  he  had  refused  to  sacrifice  them  for  his  Kaiser,  we  could  not 
expect  him  to  sacrifice  them  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
AN  AGENT-PROVOCATEUR  CHECK-MATED 


TTE  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  tuber- 
JL  JLculosis;  he  coughed  continually,  and  his  lank  body  was 
just  skin  and  bone.  With  questioning  eyes,  I  looked  at  our 
frontier  agent.  What  if  this  man  had  just  escaped  from  Bel- 
gium ?  What  use  could  he  be  to  us  ?  He  had  evidently  crawled 
out  of  Belgium  to  die. 

"Monsieur  Delorme  was  a  detective,  attached  to  the  Brus- 
sels police  force  before  the  War,"  said  our  agent,  understanding 
the  look  I  had  given  him.  "He  is  willing  to  return  to  Belgium, 
if  you  think  he  can  be  of  service  to  the  Allies  there." 

"Have  you  kept  in  touch  with  your  colleagues?  Are  there 
any  of  them  left  in  Brussels?"  I  demanded.  His  answer  being 
in  the  affirmative,  I  was  immediately  interested,  for  I  realized 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  set  his  colleagues  to  work,  we  could 
make  arrangements  for  him  to  be  brought  back  to  Holland 
again. 

I  knew  that,  as  a  class,  detectives  would  make  good  agents, 
They  would  be  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  ordinary  police- 
man, and  would  already  be  schooled  in  the  practice  of  main- 
taining secrecy,  guarding  their  movements,  and  keeping  their 
eyes  open. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Delorme,  the  more  I  realized  that,  sick 
as  he  was,  he  was  dominated  by  an  iron  will  which  would 
carry  him  through  in  his  mission.  I  put  him  through  the  usual 
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course  of  instruction  as  to  our  requirements;  I  furnished  him 
with  a  letter-box  in  Antwerp;  and  within  a  week  the  faithful 
Charles  Willekens  had  conducted  him  across  the  frontier  at 
Eindhoven,  and  had  set  him  on  his  way  back  to  Brussels. 

In  spite  of  the  four  splendid  train-watching  posts  which 
he  mounted  in  Brussels,  and  which  worked  continuously  for 
twelve  months  right  up  to  the  Armistice,  I  probably  would  not 
have  mentioned  him  in  my  narrative  had  he  not  assisted  us  in 
stopping  the  activities  of  Bernas,  a  Belgian  in  German  employ, 
who  was  proving  a  source  of  danger  to  our  agents  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Having  been  so  successful  with  Senator  Colleaux,  and  hav- 
ing received  such  loyal  support  from  Camille  Huysmans,  I  had 
welcomed  an  interview  with  this  man  Bernas,  supposedly  a 
minor  member  of  the  Belgian  Socialist  Party,  who  had  arrived 
in  Holland  from  Belgium  on  a  German  pass.  He  was  to  return 
to  Belgium  in  a  few  days  after  seeing  me,  and  here,  I  had 
flattered  myself,  was  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  Colleaux 
success. 

As  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  Bernas,  I  mistrusted  him.  He  was 
the  big  blustering  bully  type,  weighing  about  220  pounds,  fairly 
oozing  with  prosperity,  and  with  good  living  and  self-indul- 
gence written  over  him.  Add  to  this  an  overcoat  with  an  as- 
trakhan collar,  and  an  expensive  diamond  flashing  on  his 
finger,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  this  would-be  Socialist. 

He  opened  up  the  conversation  with  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  the  Germans.  How  stupid  it  was  of  them  to  think  that 
they  were  achieving  anything  by  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Flemish  Party,  or  with  the  Belgian  Socialists.  For  his  part,  he 
accepted  favors  from  them,  such  as  passes  to  Holland,  and 
laughed  at  them  behind  their  backs.  He  was  a  patriot,  said  he, 
and  he  wanted  to  use  his  privileges  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Allies.  If  I  would  indicate  to  him  what  parts  of  Belgium  we 
were  not  getting  information  from,  he  would  mount  train- 
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watching  posts  and  promeneurs  there,  and,  as  he  had  a  free 
pass  to  travel  all  over  Belgium,  including  the  Etappengebiet, 
he  would  collect  the  reports  himself  and  would  deposit  them 
in  any  letter-box  in  the  interior,  that  we  should  choose  to  place 
at  his  disposal. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  man  was  trying  to  find 
out  the  size  of  our  organization  in  Belgium,  and  the  extent  of 
its  ramifications.  I  sensed  he  was  in  German  employ,  and  could 
have  shown  him  the  door.  Instead,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
mislead  the  Germans,  by  receiving  his  proposition  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"You  are  a  Godsend,"  said  I.  "We  are  absolutely  without 
information  from  the  interior.  Don't  worry  about  the  Etappen- 
gebiet to  start  with.  Mount  some  train-watching  posts  at  Liege, 
Brussels,  and  Namur.  It  is  vitally  important  for  the  Allies  to 
know  the  troop  movements  through  these  junctions." 

"What  about  a  letter-box  and  a  passage  at  the  frontier?" 
said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  in  feigned  horror.  "Just  our  luck,"  I  almost 
moaned.  "We  have  got  nothing  working." 

He  looked  at  me  closely.  He  was  no  fool.  I  saw  disappoint- 
ment plainly  written  on  his  face.  He  at  least  would  have  liked 
to  go  away  with  the  address  of  a  letter-box  in  his  pocket.  He 
probably  saw  that  bonus  vanishing  which  the  Germans  had  no 
doubt  offered  him  for  definite  information. 

"Well,  I  will  try  and  find  a  passage  myself,"  he  muttered. 
And  then,  no  doubt  as  a  bright  idea  struck  him,  he  added:  "All 
this  will  cost  money.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to  supply  me 
with  funds." 

I  reluctantly  gave  him  two  hundred  gulden.  I  had  started 
something  which  I  had  to  finish.  If  he  ever  told  the  Germans 
about  the  money,  it  would,  perhaps,  seem  additional  proof  to 
them  that  I  was  telling  Bernas  the  truth  about  the  breakdown 
of  our  service  in  Belgium.  He  grimaced  at  the  small  sum.  I 
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promised  him  more,  however,  as  soon  as  we  had  received  the 
first  reports. 

In  two  weeks  he  was  back  in  Holland  on  another  pass.  In 
my  presence,  he  slit  open  the  hem  of  his  overcoat,  and  drew 
out  the  promised  train-watching  reports  typed  on  fine  tissue 
paper.  He  further  added  that  he  had  found  a  farm  laborer  at 
the  frontier  near  Starbroeck,  north  of  Antwerp,  who  would 
pass  the  reports  out,  and  that,  before  he  returned  to  Belgium, 
I  would  have  to  put  him  in  touch  with  our  frontier  agent  in 
Holland  at  that  point,  so  that  he  could  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  two  men  to  make  contact.  I  dismissed 
Bernas,  promising  to  meet  him  again  at  the  same  rendezvous 
at  five  p.m. 

We  had  three  sets  of  independent  train-watching  posts  at 
that  time  at  Liege,  Namur,  and  Brussels.  As  soon  as  I  got  back 
to  the  office,  it  was,  therefore,  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes 
for  me  to  check  the  Bernas  reports;  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  I 
found  they  were  fakes. 

At  our  meeting  later,  I  told  Bernas  that  the  ease  with  which 
he  secured  his  passes  from  the  Germans  had  made  us  sus- 
picious, and  that  though  his  train-watching  posts  might  be  per- 
fectly genuine,  we  had  nothing  to  check  them  with.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  information  was  of  no  value  to  the  Allied 
Command  unless  it  could  be  acted  upon  with  certainty.  I  em- 
phasized that  we  were  making  no  accusations,  that  probably  he 
was  a  perfectly  good  patriot,  but  that  surely  he  understood  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  situation.  He  departed  protest- 
ing his  loyalty  and  spluttering  that  he  had  been  insulted. 

"Good-by,"  thought  I.  "That  is  the  end  of  you." 

It  was  not  the  end,  however.  Bernas  remained  on  in  Hol- 
land, and  soon,  to  my  alarm,  I  heard  that  he  had  been  seen 
talking  to  one  of  our  agents. 

I  took  prompt  steps,  signaling  him  immediately  as  a  Ger- 
man agent  to  all  our  men.  Such  a  fellow  was  a  grave  menace, 
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for,  as  a  Belgian  pretending  to  be  working  for  us,  he  might 
have  wormed  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  some  ot  our 
agents.  The  situation  soon  became  uncomfortable  for  him,  and 
it  was  with  relief  that  I  heard  that  he  had  returned  to  Belgium. 

But  I  had  not  got  rid  of  him  yet.  A  few  weeks  later,  one 
of  our  agents  in  Brussels  reported  that  Bernas  had  approached 
a  friend  of  his  with  a  story  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
organize  an  espionage  service  in  Belgium,  and  that  he  was  en- 
rolling recruits.  He  was  undoubtedly  acting  as  an  "agent  pro- 
vocateur" for  the  Germans.  Such  Belgians,  together  with  the 
"moutons,"  or  informers,  who  pretended  to  be  fellow  prisoners 
in  the  German  prisons  in  Belgium,  were  the  most  serious  and 
most  dangerous  threat  to  our  agents.  The  German  Secret  Police 
they  could  recognize,  but  these  traitors,  under  the  guise  of 
being  patriotic  Belgians  in  Allied  employ,  took  by  far  the 
heaviest  toll  on  our  organizations.  Every  nation  has  its  scum, 
and  heroic  Belgium,  with  its  noble  population,  hundreds  of 
whom  risked  their  lives  daily  as  our  agents,  had  its  few  black 
sheep  as  well. 

To  stop  Bernas  was  a  problem.  Killing  him  was  thought 
of,  but  it  would  have  compromised  at  least  one  of  our  agents. 
I  decided,  finally,  to  frighten  him  by  showing  him  that  definite 
evidence  had  been  collected  against  him,  for  which  he  would 
have  to  answer  to  the  Belgian  authorities  after  the  War. 

I  couldn't  use  the  fake  reports,  for  I  would  have  had  to 
admit  to  him  that  we  had  train-watching  posts  at  Liege,  Na- 
mur  and  Brussels,  with  which  we  had  been  able  to  compare 
them.  Even  if  I  did,  he  could  pretend  that  he  had  been  duped 
himself.  I  couldn't  use  the  German  passes,  for  many  loyal 
Belgians  had  received  them  from  time  to  time.  I  finally  com- 
municated my  troubles  to  Delorme,  who  shadowed  Bernas  for 
a  week,  and  then  wrote  him  an  anonymous  letter  purporting 
to  come  from  a  group  of  Belgian  Vigilantes  who  were  col- 
lecting evidence  against  traitors  for  use  after  the  War.  By 
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setting  down  the  hours  and  days  on  which  Bernas  had  visited 
the  office  of  the  German  Secret  Police  in  the  rue  Berlaimont, 
and  by  giving  other  details  of  his  activities  during  the  week, 
this  imaginary  organization  was  able  to  convince  him  that  they 
were  on  his  trail.  It  evidently  frightened  him,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  heard  of  him. 

After  the  War,  many  a  Belgian  traitor  was  shot,  but  Ber- 
nas, although  I  had  reported  him,  and  his  case  was  investigated 
by  the  Belgian  police,  was  able  to  squirm  out  of  the  accusation. 
The  German  Secret  Police  destroyed  all  their  records  before 
they  left  Belgium,  and  the  Belgians  were  unwilling  to  convict 
any  of  their  subjects  unless  conclusive  evidence  could  be  pre- 
sented against  them.  Bernas  found  an  excuse  for  his  visits  to  the 
rue  Berlaimont.  In  addition,  he  claimed  that  a  mysterious  man, 
who  had  refused  to  disclose  his  identity  to  him,  had  mounted 
the  train-watching  posts  and  the  tuyau  at  Starbroeck  and  had 
called  on  him  the  day  before  his  visit  to  Holland,  and  had 
asked  him  to  get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  Allied  Secret  Serv- 
ices; thereafter  this  man  had  continued  to  hide  his  identity 
in  the  same  way.  Bernas  had  a  watertight  story;  he  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  it,  He  escaped  conviction,  but  was 
unable  to  live  down  the  reputation  which  he  had  made  for 
himself.  Shortly  after  the  Armistice  he  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation in  Brussels. 

As  for  Delorme,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  he  was  able  to  remain,  until  the  end 
of  the  War,  at  the  head  of  the  valuable  little  service  he  had 
mounted.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  me  on  my  entry 
into  Brussels. 

In  addition  to  his  decoration,  he  was  given  five  thousand 
francs  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  sanitarium  treat- 
ment. It  came  too  late;  I  heard  that  he  never  recovered. 
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AN  BERGEN  and  his  organization  had  been  arrested  by 


V  the  Germans,  and  although  Colleaux's  train-watching 
posts  at  Brussels,  Namur  and  Liege  were  then  still  functioning, 
together  with  some  other  independent  posts  of  ours,  we  had 
to  replace  our  losses  and  also  increase  the  number  of  our  posts, 
as  we  knew  that  the  span  of  life  of  each  of  our  organizations 
was  strictly  limited.  The  Germans  kept  making  arrests  and 
each  agent  was  in  continual  danger  of  the  rifle  squad. 

When,  therefore,  directed  by  one  of  our  frontier  agents,  I 
received  the  visit  of  an  emissary  from  Belgium  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  St.  Lambert,  who  said  that  he  represented  a 
large  group  of  patriots  in  the  interior  desirous  of  organizing 
an  espionage  service  in  the  occupied  territory,  my  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Here  was  half  the  work  done;  I  only  had  to 
supply  the  tuyaux,  or  passages  at  the  frontier,  furnish  the 
money,  and  send  the  necessary  instructions  in  as  to  the  kind  of 
information  required. 

The  more  we  talked,  the  more  enthusiastic  I  became.  It 
was  explained  to  me  that  the  group  in  the  interior  was  made  up 
of  intellectuals:  college  professors,  professional  men,  bankers, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  the  Belgian  nobility.  Already  in  my  imagi- 
nation, I  could  see  this  super-service  working.  I  was  getting 
ready  to  dismiss  St.  Lambert  with  instructions  to  meet  me 
again  in  the  afternoon,  when  suddenly  he  shot  at  me,  "There 
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is  one  condition,  however;  they  insist  on  being  enrolled  as  sol- 
diers before  they  commence  work." 

I  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  even  though  I  could 
understand  the  desire.  Every  agent  in  the  interior  was  serving 
his  country,  incurring  even  greater  risks  than  the  soldiers  in  the 
front  line;  they  were  facing  danger  alone,  without  the  beat  of 
drums,  without  any  means  of  self-defense,  without  uniforms, 
without  even  the  pageantry  and  excitement  of  war.  But,  for 
the  moment,  the  demand  seemed  quite  impossible.  How  could 
the  War  Office  make  British  soldiers  out  of  Belgian  subjects? 
How,  even,  could  the  Belgian  authorities  do  it,  when  it  would 
be  far  too  dangerous  to  send  the  names  out  across  the  frontier  ? 
Above  all,  how  could  either  of  them  make  women  soldiers? — 
for  there  were  several  women  in  the  group. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  voicing  my  sentiments  openly,  when 
I  noticed  the  look  of  expectation  and  determination  on  St. 
Lambert's  face.  I  parried  by  asking  him  how  he  thought  it 
could  be  done,  and  how  he  thought  the  oath  of  allegiance 
could  be  administered  ? 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "The  War  Office  will  have  to 
find  the  formula.  My  instructions  are  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  Belgian  authorities  in  Havre,  if  I  cannot  get  satis- 
faction from  you."  I  knew  that  even  if  the  Belgian  Military 
Command  were  to  accede  to  their  request,  the  Belgian  Secret 
Service  could  not  supply  them  with  a  safe  means  of  communi- 
cation at  the  frontier.  I  doubted  whether  the  Belgian  Service 
was  getting  any  information  at  all  out  of  Belgium  at  that 
time. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  afraid  to  make  a  rapid  deci- 
sion. I  have  ever  been  a  gambler,  ready  to  take  a  risk  if  there 
is  something  big  to  gain  by  it.  I  knew  that  here  was  the  chance 
of  building  up  the  organization  I  had  dreamed  of,  but  that  I 
would  have  to  make  a  promise  which,  perhaps,  I  couldn't  keep, 
or  which,  perhaps,  would  get  me  into  trouble.  I  told  St.  Lam- 
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bert  that  I  would  communicate  with  the  Chief  in  England,  and 
that  within  a  day  or  two,  I  would  give  him  a  reply. 

It  was  useless  for  me  to  refer  the  matter  to  higher  authori- 
ties; I  knew  that  even  if  the  War  Office  was  willing  to  grant 
their  request,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  and  that  many  useful  months  would  be 
lost.  The  next  day,  at  peace  with  my  conscience,  I  told  St. 
Lambert  that  their  request  had  been  granted,  and  that  he  could 
write  a  letter  to  this  effect,  which  I  would  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  address  he  indicated  in  Brussels  or  Liege. 

After  the  Armistice,  it  took  a  great  fight  to  make  good  my 
promise.  Later  on,  it  will  be  told  how  this  was  achieved.  Their 
eventual  militarization  was  a  just  reward  for  the  splendid  serv- 
ices they  rendered. 

St.  Lambert,  an  engineer  and  executive  in  one  of  Belgium's 
biggest  engineering  works,  was  an  intelligent  man.  There  were 
many  questions  he  could  have  asked  me ;  he  could  have  embar- 
rassed me  by  demanding  guarantees  or  an  official  letter  from 
the  War  Office.  He  was  a  practical  man,  however,  whereas  he 
had  told  me  that  the  leaders  of  the  group  in  Belgium  were 
idealists.  I  think  he  realized  the  audacity  of  their  demands,  and 
having  obtained  a  favorable  reply  from  me,  he  was  glad  to 
let  the  matter  drop.  He  wrote  the  letter  I  requested,  gave  me 
two  contact  addresses,  and  left  for  Havre  to  place  his  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Belgian  Government.  He  kept  the  prom- 
ise I  exacted  from  him;  he  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  a 
soul  until  after  the  War. 

Our  first  message  contained  St.  Lambert's  letter,  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  sort  of  information  required,  suggestions  as  re- 
gards organization,  and  the  sum  of  ^500  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses. We  instructed  our  courier  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments with  the  letter-box,  or  contact  man,  in  regard  to  the 
days  and  the  time  he  should  pick  up  the  reports. 

We  received  a  prompt  reply,  containing  some  military  in- 
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formation  and  a  promise  of  train-watching  posts  at  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Brussels.  We  were  also  informed  that  the  organi- 
zation would  be  called  La  Dame  Blanche,  after  the  legendary 
White  Lady  whose  appearance  would  herald  the  downfall  of 
the  Hohenzollerns.  The  name  was  appropriate,  for  they  cer- 
tainly did  their  share  in  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the 
German  Army,  and  ultimately  to  the  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser. 

The  organization  developed  rapidly;  almost  every  other 
week  new  train-watching  posts  were  added,  until  we  had  about 
forty,  covering  every  junction  in  Belgium.  From  centers  such 
as  Ghent,  Audenarde,  Ath,  Mons  and  Arlon,  we  not  only  re- 
ceived train-watchers'  reports,  but,  as  these  were  rest  areas, 
regimental  numbers  as  well,  which  enabled  us  to  identify  the 
divisions  which  kept  entering  and  leaving  these  regions. 

In  a  brief  time,  there  were  close  upon  two  hundred  agents 
enrolled  in  this  organization.  At  its  head  were  two  leaders: 
one  a  brilliant  engineer,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  and  the  other  a  college  professor.  There  was  no 
need  to  tell  these  men  how  to  organize.  They  had  lived  in 
contact  with  the  Germans  for  nearly  three  years,  and  knew  the 
danger  they  were  running.  They  realized  the  importance  of 
organizing  their  service  on  our  basis  of  independent  and  iso- 
lated nests.  They  studied  the  methods  and  movements  of  the 
German  Secret  Police,  and  were  able  to  outwit  them  at  every 
turn. 

With  Belgium  covered  so  efficiently  by  La  Dame  Blanche 
and  our  other  organizations,  we  now  cast  longing  eyes  at  the 
occupied  territory  in  France.  For  two  years,  none  of  the  Allied 
services  had  received  any  reports  from  this  area  so  close  behind 
the  Front.  We  were  anxious  to  establish  a  train-watching  post 
on  the  Hirson-Mezieres  line,  that  important  artery  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  German  battle  front,  which  increased  in  impor- 
tance as  the  rumors  of  a  big  German  offensive  grew  thicker. 
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In  occupied  France,  too,  we  would  be  tapping  not  only  rest 
areas  but  also  regions  used  by  the  Germans  for  the  massing  of 
troops. 

With  the  Hirson-Mezieres  line  under  control,  giving  the 
transference  of  divisions  from  one  section  of  the  Front  to  an- 
other, and  with  promeneurs  reporting  troop  concentrations  in 
the  different  areas,  we  would  be  able  to  locate  the  sectors  chosen 
for  attack,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  supply  information  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Allies.  We  kept  urging  La  Dame 
Blanche,  therefore,  to  penetrate  into  France,  but  the  strict  sur- 
veillance in  the  Etappengebiet,  and  especially  along  the 
Franco-Belgian  border,  checkmated  all  their  efforts.  The  find- 
ing of  stationary  agents  was  not  difficult;  the  problem  was  the 
transmission  of  the  reports.  In  Belgium,  the  ordinary  activities 
of  business  and  of  life  continued  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Germans;  in  France,  a  great  part  of  the  civilian  population 
had  been  removed,  and  in  many  areas  only  peasants  remained, 
who  had  no  excuse  to  transport  themselves  even  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles. 

One  day  we  received  word  from  La  Dame  Blanche  that  a 
young  French  refugee  was  in  hiding  at  the  house  of  one  of 
their  agents  in  Liege;  they  requested  us  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  passage  into  Holland.  We  were  both  furious  and 
alarmed.  We  had  told  them  repeatedly  not  to  become  involved 
with  refugees,  as  they  were  a  danger  to  our  organization,  not 
only  in  Belgium,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  refugees  trying  to  escape  were  caught;  it  was  obviously 
easier  to  pass  a  report  across  the  wire,  than  it  was  to  pass  a  man. 
If,  therefore,  our  couriers  and  passeurs  started  making  a  prac- 
tice of  conducting  refugees,  our  organizations  would  run  a  ten- 
fold risk  of  being  caught.  Besides,  even  after  their  successful 
arrival  in  Holland,  they  were  constantly  a  menace,  for,  believ- 
ing that  they  were  at  last  in  safety,  they  invariably  started  tell- 
ing of  their  escape,  eventually  ending  by  telling  it  to  one  of 
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the  many  Belgians  or  Neutrals  in  German  pay,  who  made  a 
point  of  frequenting  refugee  groups. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  refuse;  but  on  second  thought  I 
arranged  a  rendezvous,  and  instructed  Oram  to  send  Charles 
Willekens  in  to  fetch  him.  I  had  the  germ  of  an  idea:  perhaps 
I  could  start  a  new  service  in  France  with  him. 

Fabry  successfully  passed  the  electric  wire.  I  was  attracted 
to  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him — a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  of 
middle  height,  trimly  athletic,  his  frank  eyes  blazing  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  a  few  words,  he  gave  me  his  story.  He  had  in- 
tended entering  the  priesthood,  and  had  already  completed  part 
of  his  novitiate  when  he  got  the  urge  to  escape  from  occupied 
territory  in  order  to  join  the  Army  and  serve  his  country.  He 
told  of  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  making  his  way 
to  Liege  from  Hirson,  across  the  Franco-Belgian  border.  In 
Liege,  through  a  Jesuit  priest,  he  had  come  into  contact  with 
La  Dame  Blanche.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  organization, 
except  that  they  had  some  means  of  communication  with  Hol- 
land. 

It  was  not  hard  to  persuade  this  young  patriot  to  return  to 
occupied  France.  He  insisted,  however,  that  I  get  permission 
from  the  French  authorities,  so  that,  on  his  return,  he  could 
satisfy  his  father,  a  veteran  of  the  Franco-German  War,  who 
had  encouraged  him  to  escape.  General  Bucabeille,  the  French 
military  attache  at  the  Hague,  readily  complied  with  our 
wishes.  He  interviewed  his  young  compatriot,  and  returned 
him  to  us  with  an  official  blessing  for  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking. 

As  much  as  I  disliked  linking  La  Dame  Blanche  with  the 
organization  which  we  were  now  about  to  set  up  in  occupied 
France,  I  had  no  other  alternative.  La  Dame  Blanche  alone  of 
all  our  organizations  had  reached  the  Franco-Belgian  border. 
They  alone  could  make  arrangements  for  Fabry's  reports  to  be 
picked  up.  I  had  to  run  the  risks  involved  in  large  group  or- 
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ganization,  which  it  had  been  my  policy — justified  by  success 
— to  avoid.  The  Hirson  area,  to  which  Fabry  was  returning, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  us.  It  contained  the  Hirson-Mezieres 
line,  which  I  have  already  mentioned;  a  post  there  would  give 
us  all  the  traffic  along  this  vital  artery  of  the  Germans,  and 
promeneurs  would  be  able  to  report  on  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  divisions  massing  or  resting  there.  The  risk,  therefore, 
had  to  be  incurred,  but  in  making  contact  we  intended  taking 
every  human  precaution. 

Placing  Fabry  once  again  in  the  hands  of  the  trusted  and 
undaunted  Charles  Willekens,  we  returned  him  to  the  address 
in  Liege  where  we  had  picked  him  up.  Through  another 
channel,  we  instructed  La  Dame  Blanche  to  get  in  touch  with 
Fabry  at  the  old  address,  stressing  the  importance  of  not  telling 
him  a  word  about  their  organization,  but  simply  to  give  him 
an  address  on  the  Franco-Belgian  border  where  he  could  de- 
posit his  reports  and  pick  up  funds  with  which  they  were  to 
supply  him.  We  left  it  to  them  to  arrange  contact  in  such  a 
way  that  in  case  of  any  arrests  in  the  Fabry  organization,  it 
would  not  involve  their  own.  We  also  asked  them  to  put  a 
member  of  La  Dame  Blanche,  of  unknown  identity,  in  touch 
with  Fabry  for  a  day,  so  that  he  could  explain  to  their  repre- 
sentative certain  features  of  promeneur  work  in  which  we  had 
thoroughly  drilled  Fabry  before  he  left. 

We  were  glad  of  this  opportunity  for  personal  instruction, 
as  we  had  found  it  difficult  to  coach  La  Dame  Blanche  by  cor- 
respondence in  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the  information  we 
required.  We  were  able  to  show  Fabry  battlefront  maps  and 
the  Brown  Book,  as  well  as  various  pictures  and  diagrams 
which  illustrated  the  means  they  should  adopt  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  different  units,  gauging  caliber  and  category  of 
artillery,  and  so  on.  We  demonstrated  how  important  it  is  to 
identify  even  a  single  regiment,  battery,  or  sapper  company, 
for  by  means  of  the  Brown  Book,  which  gave  the  constitution 
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of  each  German  division  up  to  date,  we  could  in  most  cases 
identify  the  number  of  the  division.  We  also  showed  him,  by 
means  of  the  battlefront  maps,  how  important  it  was  to  keep 
track  of  each  of  the  German  divisions. 

La  Dame  Blanche  did  their  work  well;  in  due  course, 
Fabry  got  back  to  Hirson,  an  organization  was  started,  and 
soon  the  first  reports  on  the  important  Hirson-Mezieres  artery 
commenced  to  come  in.  Colonel  Oppenheim  was  elated;  it 
thrilled  me,  too,  to  read  the  copy  of  his  telegram  to  G.H.Q. 
reporting  the  first  troop  movements  through  Hirson.  Once 
again,  we  got  a  telegram  of  congratulations  from  G.H.Q., 
which  we  transmitted  in  code  to  the  interior. 

We  now  had  three  independent  passages  at  the  Frontier 
connected  with  La  Dame  Blanche,  and  these  we  safeguarded 
night  and  day.  The  electric  wire,  the  German  sentries,  and  the 
German  Secret  Police — these  were  the  enemies  we  were  ever 
watching,  watching  so  that  we  could  slip  the  reports  through 
right  under  their  noses.  We  were  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  we  were  forced  to  use  Belgian 
peasants  of  a  mental  capacity  far  inferior  to  our  agents  in  the 
interior;  the  Germans  would  have  been  suspicious  of  any  other 
type,  and  besides,  the  peasants,  in  tilling  their  soil,  had  an 
excuse  to  approach  the  wire.  But  the  difficulties  we  faced  made 
the  game  the  more  exciting;  it  was  a  case  of  the  fox  and  the 
hounds. 

La  Dame  Blanche  organization  was  ever  growing  in  size; 
like  a  great  octopus,  it  was  spreading  its  tentacles  over  the 
whole  of  the  occupied  territory,  including  both  Belgium  and 
France.  Its  need  of  money  kept  growing.  The  train  watchers 
and  other  agents  had  to  be  on  duty  night  and  day,  and  most 
of  them  had  families  to  support.  We  were  now  sending  in  to 
La  Dame  Blanche  alone  about  £  10,000  each  month,  not  count- 
ing the  tuyaux,  or  men  at  the  frontier,  whom  we  paid  sepa- 
rately. This  money  was  sent  in  chiefly  in  the  form  of  1000- 
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mark  bills,  but  even  in  this  large  denomination,  it  meant  pass- 
ing  200  bills  each  month;  this  meant  bulk,  and  bulk  meant 
danger,  when  one  ran  the  risk  of  being  searched  at  any  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  danger,  too,  of  tempting  the  peasants  at  the 
frontiers.  We  were  entirely  in  their  hands :  if  they  chose  to  steal 
the  money,  we  had  no  means  of  redress;  they  could  even 
plead  innocence,  blaming  one  of  the  many  others  through 
whose  hands  it  had  to  pass.  But  the  loss  of  the  money  was  the 
least  annoyance;  we  were  afraid  that  because  of  theft  the  tuy- 
aux  men  might  cease  working.  We  were  very  fortunate,  how- 
ever; we  knew  most  of  the  money  got  through,  for  La  Dame 
Blanche  acknowledged  receipt  of  each  sum. 

Our  three  tuyaux  functioned  smoothly  for  almost  a  year; 
then,  suddenly,  the  men  at  one  of  them  were  arrested.  They 
had  probably  aroused  suspicion  by  approaching  the  wire  too 
often.  We  were  able,  however,  to  warn  La  Dame  Blanche  in 
time,  so  that  their  courier  could  be  kept  from  making  contact 
with  the  tuyau,  and  as  his  identity  was  not  known  to  the 
frontier  men,  no  further  arrests  were  made.  The  Germans 
captured  the  last  batch  of  reports,  which  were  at  the  frontier 
ready  to  be  passed.  This  meant  no  direct  danger  to  La  Dame 
Blanche,  as  everything  compromising  was  in  code,  but  by  the 
bulk  of  the  reports,  it  warned  the  Germans  that  there  was  a 
huge  organization  functioning  in  the  interior,  and  this  meant 
increased  surveillance. 

By  far  the  biggest  annoyance  to  us  was  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  money  had  been  sent  in  through  this  particular  tuyau. 
La  Dame  Blanche  immediately  proposed  to  us  that  for  the  time 
being,  they  should  borrow  money  in  the  interior  from  a  banker 
who  was  one  of  their  members.  Once  again,  I  took  prompt 
action;  without  referring  the  matter  to  London,  and  thereby 
avoiding  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  I  told  them  to  go  ahead. 
,£30,000  was  borrowed  in  this  way  before  we  could  send  money 
in  regularly  again.  As  with  the  militarization,  the  Chief  in 
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London,  once  again,  helped  me  to  fulfil  my  promises  after  the 
Armistice.  He  transferred  the  money  to  me  in  Brussels,  in 
1919,  and  I  was  able  to  write  a  check  out  to  them  for  the 
sum,  repaying  in  full  the  amount  borrowed. 

Whether  or  not  it  came  from  the  increased  surveillance  of 
the  Germans,  or  as  a  result  of  the  reports  falling  into  their 
hands,  or  whether  it  was  through  laxity  on  the  part  of  one  of 
their  agents,  I  do  not  know,  but  a  calamity  was  now  to  befall 
La  Dame  Blanche  which  demonstrated  the  strength  of  their 
organization. 

Two  brothers,  who  acted  as  couriers  connecting  the  Arlon 
group  in  the  south  of  Belgium  with  the  one  at  Liege,  were 
arrested.  They  had  had  instructions,  as  they  passed  along  a 
certain  street  in  Liege,  to  throw  their  reports  through  the 
half -open  window  of  a  house  which  was  right  on  the  sidewalk. 
In  this  house  lived  an  old  couple  whose  antecedents  were 
known,  and  who  were  known  to  be  trustworthy.  They  had 
been  approached  by  a  Dame  Blanche  agent,  who,  without  dis- 
closing his  identity  or  the  nature  of  the  reports,  had  persuaded 
them  to  pick  the  reports  up  and  to  hand  them  to  him  twice  a 
week,  when  he  called.  This  letter-box  was  kept  from  being  a 
danger  to  the  general  system  by  the  regular  counter-espionage 
of  the  Dame  Blanche,  which  they  maintained  to  warn  them  of 
such  an  occurrence  as  this  of  the  two  brothers.  When  the  young 
men  were  seized  by  the  alert  German  spy-trackers,  the  Dame 
Blanche  unit  was  able  to  keep  its  couriers  away  from  the  house, 
and  was  also  able  to  warn  the  group  in  Arlon. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  the  slightest  overt  or  indirect 
gesture  to  save  the  arrested  agents,  however.  The  brothers,  fine 
young  men  in  their  early  twenties,  were  both  shot  in  Liege.  I 
attended  a  mass  for  them  after  the  Armistice,  and  was  glad  that 
I  could  hand  their  bereaved  parents  the  British  decorations, 
which  were  awarded  them  posthumously.  These  were  the  only 
two  casualties  suffered  by  the  Dame  Blanche — a  remarkable 
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record  for  an  organization  of  close  on  three  hundred  agents, 
which  functioned  continuously  for  eighteen  months,  right  up 
to  the  Armistice. 

The  Dame  Blanche  were  to  have  one  more  close  shave.  In 
a  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Liege,  three  members  of  the  organi- 
zation were  sitting  in  armchairs  in  the  drawing  room,  prepar- 
ing reports  for  passage  into  Holland.  The  information  had 
already  been  typed  on  fine  tissue  and  rolled  up  in  small  tubes, 
and  the  third  of  the  agents  was  just  through  sealing  them  when 
two  members  of  the  German  Secret  Police  burst  into  the  room, 
ordering  a  search.  He  who  held  the  precious  tubes — as  danger- 
ous as  they  were  precious,  a  combination  of  diamonds  and 
dynamite  in  effect — was  able  to  thrust  them  down  between  the 
seat  and  the  back  of  his  chair;  the  search  revealed  nothing,  and 
the  three  agents  were  released.  The  cause  which  led  the  Ger- 
mans to  make  their  searches  and  arrests  was  always  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  would  dearly  have  liked,  after  the  Armistice,  to  see 
their  archives.  Arrests  and  disaster  always  came  suddenly,  and 
without  warning.  Apart  from  their  own  secret  police,  they 
undoubtedly  had  a  number  of  Belgian  informers  in  their  pay; 
it  was  the  latter  that  our  agents  feared  most  of  all. 

A  few  months  before  the  big  German  offensive  in  191 8,  the 
Dame  Blanche  added  one  more  extension  to  their  organization, 
— the  development  of  a  group  of  agents  in  the  Valenciennes 
section  of  occupied  France.  Here  an  old  Allied  Service  had 
functioned  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  War,  in  191 5,  but  had 
lost  contact  with  Holland.  It  was  now  resuscitated,  and  was 
able  to  send  us  train-watching  and  promeneur  reports  of  the 
greatest  value  during  the  last  stages  of  the  War. 

The  final  development  in  the  Dame  Blanche  service  was 
an  attempt  at  establishing  telephone  connection  with  us  in 
Holland.  But  for  the  Armistice,  this  would  have  been  achieved; 
it  would  have  been  a  crowning  triumph  added  to  the  already 
brilliant  successes  of  this  magnificent  organization.  One  of  the 
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chiefs,  a  professor  of  physics  at  one  of  the  Belgian  universities, 
knew,  from  his  familiarity  with  electricity,  that  if  the  earth  is 
used  as  a  return  circuit  in  a  field  telephone  installation,  mes- 
sages could  be  intercepted  by  another  similar  installation,  with 
its  connecting  wire  running  parallel  to  that  of  the  first.  He 
had  also  discovered  that  in  the  Maastricht  sector  of  the  Belgian- 
Dutch  border  there  was  a  spot  on  the  river  separating  the  two 
countries  where,  because  of  the  water,  there  was  very  little  sur- 
veillance; a  hundred  yards  of  wire  could  have  been  run  under- 
ground between  two  cottages  on  the  Belgian  side;  and  on  the 
Dutch  side  opposite,  there  was  a  big  estate  owned  by  a  man 
who  was  very  pro-Belgian,  and  who  was  willing  to  allow  the 
second  line  and  set  of  apparatus  to  be  installed  there,  with 
prying  eyes  kept  away  from  it. 

I  knew  the  installation  would  work,  for  we  had  inter- 
cepted German  messages  in  this  way  at  the  Front,  when  the 
distance  between  our  trenches  and  those  of  the  Germans  was 
much  greater  than  the  distance  between  the  proposed  two 
wires.  Furthermore,  our  lines  would  be  parallel,  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement for  interception.  No  time  was  lost  in  developing  this 
scheme,  and  telephone  apparatus  had  already  been  dispatched 
to  us  from  London,  when  the  Armistice  brought  an  end  to 
hostilities. 

No  account  I  can  give  can  render  adequate  justice  to  the 
splendid  achievements  of  La  Dame  Blanche.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  espionage  organization  created  in  the 
occupied  territory.  The  information  they  sent  us  was  of  price- 
less value  to  the  Allies;  again  and  again  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  G.H.Q.  bore  this  out.  Prior  to  the  big  German 
offensive,  which  broke  in  March,  1918,  their  train-watching 
posts,  over  fifty  in  number,  gave  all  the  troop  movements 
through  all  the  junctions  in  Belgium,  and  through  many  in 
occupied  France.  Their  promeneurs,  especially  those  of  Fabry 
in  the  Avesnes  area,  signaled  the  massing  of  troops  in  their 
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neighborhood — proof  positive,  to  my  mind  at  least,  as  I  iden- 
tified division  after  division,  detraining  there,  and  marching 
there  from  other  sectors,  that  it  was  from  this  sector  that  the 
big  German  offensive  was  to  be  launched. 

La  Dame  Blanche  owed  its  success,  first  of  all,  to  the  genius 
of  its  two  leaders,  a  professor  and  an  engineer;  secondly,  to  the 
discipline  which  it  was  able  to  secure  through  its  militariza- 
tion; and,  finally,  to  the  splendid  caliber  and  intelligence  of  its 
agents  drawn  from  the  Belgian  intelligentsia.  After  the  Armi- 
stice, the  two  chiefs  were  decorated  with  the  C.B.E.  (Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire),  Military  Divi- 
sion, and  the  remaining  two  hundred  odd  agents  received 
lesser  awards  from  the  British  Government. 


CHAPTER  XV 
A  RUSSIAN  INTERLUDE 


T  this  stage,  I  was  literally  working  night  and  day.  Collins 


/  \  and  I  were  often  up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
writing  instructions  to  the  interior,  deciphering  reports,  and 
attending  to  innumerable  details  of  organization.  At  eight  a.m. 
we  were  at  it  again ;  and  so  it  went  seven  days  in  the  week.  We 
never  grew  tired.  How  could  we?  We  were  playing  at  the 
most  exciting  game  in  the  world.  I  often  felt  as  if  I  were  a 
spider,  sitting  in  the  center  of  a  web,  radiating  its  threads  out 
into  Germany  and  the  occupied  territories,  ever  listening  to 
each  bit  of  information  coming  through,  ever  sending  lines- 
men out  to  repair  the  threads  of  communication  which  had 
become  broken,  or  to  strengthen  those  which  were  in  danger 
of  being  damaged. 

I  therefore  had  no  time  for  personal  pleasure;  even  eating 
and  sleeping  simply  became  a  fueling  process  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  energy  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  nature.  It  was 
my  custom  to  dine  every  night  at  Sauer's  on  the  Nord  Blaak. 
It  was  by  far  the  best  restaurant  in  Rotterdam,  and  although 
Willem,  the  rotund  head  waiter,  was  of  German  origin,  every- 
body of  note,  including  the  British  Consul  General,  went  there. 
Here  of  an  evening,  I  tarried  for  a  few  minutes  over  my  coffee 
and  cigar,  getting  my  second  wind  before  returning  to  the 
office  on  the  Boompjes. 

On  several  occasions  I  noted  a  beautiful  girl  with  large 
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lustrous  brown  eyes,  sweeping  into  the  room  in  a  sable  coat, 
accompanied  by  a  man  of  about  thirty,  evidently  her  brother. 
He  was  distinguished  in  appearance,  tall  and  erect;  he  might 
have  been  an  officer  in  mufti.  I  paid  little  attention  to  them  at 
first,  so  occupied  was  I  with  my  own  thoughts.  However,  seeing 
them  night  after  night  for  a  week,  always  appearing  at  the 
same  time,  and  always  seated  at  the  same  table  at  the  window, 
I  gradually  came  to  look  for  them.  The  girl  piqued  my  curios- 
ity too,  possibly  because  she  seemed  interested  in  me,  glancing 
furtively  across  the  room  from  time  to  time  when  she  thought 
I  wasn't  looking.  From  the  head  waiter  I  learned  that  they 
were  Russians.  "Most  likely  refugees,"  said  he.  It  was  then  the 
commencement  of  1918,  and  thousands  of  the  best  families  had 
fled  from  Russia. 

A  few  days  later,  seated  in  an  electric  train  on  my  way 
to  The  Hague,  I  suddenly  saw  the  Russian  girl  making  her 
way  to  my  end  of  the  carriage.  As  she  sat  down  opposite  me, 
I  saw  a  flash  of  recognition  in  her  eyes.  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  speak  to  her?  I  addressed  her  in 
Dutch;  she  replied  in  French;  and  when  she  discovered  my 
nationality,  she  carried  on  the  conversation  in  perfect  English. 

Yes,  she  was  Russian.  She  and  her  brother  had  escaped 
from  Petrograd,  via  Stockholm  and  London,  and  they  had 
come  to  Holland  because  they  had  friends  there.  They  had 
been  in  Rotterdam  a  couple  of  weeks  looking  around;  she 
hated  the  place,  it  was  so  dull,  but  her  brother  had  some  busi- 
ness there,  and  she  had  accompanied  him.  They  had  moved  to 
The  Hague,  the  day  before.  They  had  a  darling  apartment  on 
the  Prinzengracht.  Wouldn't  I  call  on  them?  She  was  sure  her 
brother  would  like  to  meet  me.  He  had  spent  a  year  at  Trinity. 
Two  Cambridge  men,  meeting  in  Holland,  one  an  English- 
man, the  other  a  Russian!  What  a  coincidence!  We  should 
have  much  in  common. 

We  exchanged  cards.  I  found  that  I  was  talking  to  Princess 
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S.  I  was  to  meet  many  Russian  princes  and  princesses  after- 
wards, but  this  was  my  first  encounter.  I  admit  that  the  title 
impressed  me;  much  more  to  the  point,  she  was  a  beautiful 
girl.  I  promised  to  call  at  the  end  of  the  week.  To  a  man  who 
had  spent  two  years  absorbed  in  his  work  night  and  day,  with 
no  social  activities  of  any  kind,  a  pretty  woman,  charming  and 
intelligent,  can  be  devastating.  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself 
my  eagerness  in  looking  forward  to  the  appointed  day. 

Her  brother  appeared  to  be  a  delightful  man.  We  com- 
pared notes  about  Cambridge,  we  discussed  the  London  clubs, 
we  found  common  friends.  Both  of  them  told  me  about  the 
Revolution  in  Russia,  and  how  they  had  escaped.  Some  mys- 
terious German  major,  who  was  all  powerful  with  the  Bol- 
sheviks— I  believe  his  name  was  Peters — had  procured  passes 
for  them. 

Pressure  of  work  permitted  me  to  see  her  but  once  a 
week.  It  was  my  only  distraction.  The  Hague  was  only  thirty- 
five  minutes  away,  and  I  snatched  a  few  hours  from  the  office 
on  these  occasions.  The  evenings  were  a  delight.  The  brother 
and  sister  became  Tania  and  Sergei  to  me,  and  they  called  me 
by  my  first  name.  I  listened  for  the  first  time  to  those  Russian 
gypsy  songs,  so  sad  and  plaintive,  yet  full  of  wildness  at  times, 
which  have  ever  since  affected  me  in  a  strange  way,  rousing 
an  unplumbed,  aching  nostalgia,  and  intoxicating  me  almost 
to  abandon.  Sergei  played  a  guitar,  while  both  of  them  sang. 
They  also  taught  me  to  enjoy  Russian  food,  especially  blinys, 
a  form  of  pancake,  covered  with  cream  and  caviar.  After 
about  six  weeks,  all  this  was  to  end  suddenly. 

They  were  always  curious  about  what  I  was  doing.  Why 
was  I  so  busy?  Why  couldn't  I  come  over  more  than  once  a 
week?  They  repeatedly  wanted  to  know.  I  tried  to  pass  these 
questions  off  lightly.  "You  know  it  is  war  time,"  I  said;  "one 
can't  always  explain  everything."  I  really  didn't  mind  their 
knowing.  Every  German  agent  knew  of  my  activities,  but  I 
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wished  to  avoid  embarrassing  questions.  Besides,  I  had  in- 
stilled silence  and  secrecy  into  hundreds  of  my  agents;  it  was 
a  watchword  at  the  office,  and  to  me  it  had  become  second 
nature. 

One  evening  after  we  had  chatted  for  some  time  as  usual, 
there  was  an  awkward  silence.  They  both  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  each  wanted  the  other  to  begin.  Then  Sergei  finally  com- 
menced. "You  know,  we  both  know  what  you  are  doing.  You 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Military  Section  of  the  British  Secret  Serv- 
ice in  Holland.  We  have  known  this  for  some  time,  but  have 
been  afraid  to  open  up  the  subject  with  you.  All  our  sympa- 
thies are,  of  course,  still  with  the  Allies,  so  we  decided,  even 
though  we  are  now  refugees,  we  would  continue  to  do  our 
bit." 

"Who  told  you  about  me?"  was  my  natural  reply. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  every  one  knows  it,"  said  Tania  smiling. 

To  my  horror,  Sergei  then  told  me  that  they  had  met  a 
high  official  in  the  Dutch  War  Office,  and  that  for  thirty  thou- 
sand gulden,  they  could  obtain  for  me  a  copy  of  the  Dutch 
Army  mobilization  plans. 

I  looked  at  them  in  despair.  It  meant  that  I  had  to  drop 
them  immediately,  for  although  I  could  have  explained  to  them 
that  I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  getting  any  information 
whatsoever  about  Holland,  I  had  to  be  alert  to  suspect  a  trap. 
Should  I  continue  to  associate  with  them,  they  could  perhaps 
frame  me  in  some  way, — for  instance,  by  handling  me  at  our 
next  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  bogus  Dutch  plans, 
and  swearing  that  I  had  asked  them  to  get  the  document 
instead  of  their  offering  it  to  me.  Whether  they  were  innocent 
or  whether  they  were  being  used  to  compromise  me,  I  could 
not  know — could  not  ask.  But  without  question  the  mere 
voicing  of  their  proposition  cut  me  off  from  them.  The  slight- 
est implication  of  espionage  against  Holland,  I  knew,  would 
mean  instant  expulsion  for  me,  and  serious  embarrassment  for 
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all  our  agents.  I  had  warned  all  of  those  working  for  me  to 
drop  at  once  any  one  approaching  them  on  the  subject.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  act  on  the  same  principle  myself.  I  had  too  much 
at  stake  to  take  any  risks. 

If  Tania  and  Sergei  were  innocent,  probably  to  this  day, 
they  have  never  understood  my  action.  Hat  in  hand,  I  ex- 
pressed regret  that  a  wonderful  friendship  had  come  to  an  end. 
I  warned  them,  for  their  own  good,  not  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  without  further  explanation,  I  took 
my  leave.  Had  I  chosen,  I  could  have  reported  them  to  the 
Dutch  authorities,  but  being  genuinely  in  doubt  as  to  their 
motive,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  adding  more  misery  to  their 
already  tragic  lives. 

There  were  only  two  possible  explanations  for  their  action. 
Like  most  White  Russians  who  had  been  accustomed  to  every 
luxury  in  Russia,  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses, and  had  run  short  of  funds.  Money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  jewelry  and  furs,  at  pawnshop  prices,  couldn't  last  for- 
ever. They  had  then  either  thought  up  for  themselves  this 
method  of  making  money  and,  at  the  same  time,  helping  the 
Allies  (not  understanding  my  situation  in  Holland),  or  they 
had  been  approached  by  the  Germans,  and,  guiltily  or  inno- 
cently, allowed  themselves  to  be  made  tools  in  a  trap  to  get 
me  expelled  from  Holland.  During  the  few  remaining  months 
before  the  Armistice,  I  ran  into  them  once  or  twice  in  The 
Hague.  They  studiously  avoided  me.  On  one  occasion  they 
occupied  the  table  next  to  mine  at  the  Royale,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  restaurants  in  The  Hague.  They  ignored  me  com- 
pletely. I  subsequently  heard  that  Tania  married  a  Dutch 
Baron — Tania,  who  hated  Rotterdam.  What  became  of  Sergei 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  kept  myself  from  wondering. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INTERNATIONAL  WARFARE  AMONG  THE  SERVICES 

IN  HOLLAND 


T  HAVE  already  explained  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
JL  to  tolerate  in  their  country  the  presence  of  both  the  Allied 
and  the  German  Secret  Services.  As  they  could  at  any  time  dis- 
criminate against  us  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  we  decided  to  give 
them  no  cause  for  unfriendliness,  and  so  issued  strict  instruc- 
tions to  all  our  agents  not  to  do  any  spying  against  them,  nor 
to  negotiate  with  any  one  whomsoever  for  the  purchase  or 
transmission  of  any  information  about  Holland.  This  was  no 
sacrifice  on  our  part,  as  we  had  absolutely  no  interest  in  secur- 
ing any  military  information  about  the  Dutch. 

We  ingratiated  ourselves  with  the  various  officials  by  sup- 
plying them  with  all  information  coming  into  our  hands  con- 
cerning Germany,  which  in  any  way  affected  their  country. 
This  brought  them  into  favor  with  their  own  authorities;  and, 
as  they  were  so  eager  to  obtain  these  reports,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  us  to  demand  and  obtain  from  them,  in  exchange, 
all  information  they  knew  about  the  Germans  which  concerned 
us.  Of  course,  this  was  not  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 
Government;  it  was  simply  a  private  arrangement  between 
each  official  and  ourselves.  However,  we  did  not  deceive  our- 
selves as  regards  the  attitude  of  these  officials;  they  were  simply 
serving  their  country,  and  we  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
they  were  probably  working  the  same  scheme  with  the  Ger- 
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mans.  Still,  we  were  more  than  satisfied.  We  got  valuable 
information,  and,  what  was  much  more  important,  we  got 
protection  for  our  agents.  It  was  bad  enough  having  to  com- 
bat the  German  Secret  Police;  it  would  have  been  ten  times 
worse  had  I  been  forced  to  live  in  hiding  in  Holland,  and  pro- 
tect our  agents  from  the  Dutch  as  well. 

Two  train-watching  posts  were  mounted  by  the  Dutch, 
just  within  their  frontier,  one  at  Kerkrade,  giving  the  traffic 
through  Miinchen-Gladbach,  and  the  other  giving  the  traffic 
through  Welkenraedt  along  the  Liege-Herbesthal  line.  The  lat- 
ter was  of  very  little  value,  however,  as  the  distance  from  the 
Dutch  frontier  was  so  great  that  it  was  only  on  the  clearest  days 
that  the  traffic  could  be  distinguished.  I  never  could  conceive 
what  value  these  two  isolated  train-watching  posts  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  to  the  Dutch  Intelligence  Department,  but  to 
us,  who  got  copies  of  the  reports,  they  were  of  interest  because 
they  fitted  in  with  our  other  posts. 

Of  more  importance  to  us  was  the  list  of  addresses,  copied 
from  all  the  letters  sent  out  of  Holland  to  German  soldiers  at 
the  front  or  in  Germany.  Supplied  to  us  regularly,  these  enabled 
us  to  know  where  the  regiments  mentioned  in  the  addresses 
were  located,  and  often  gave  us  the  regimental  numbers  of  new 
regiments  or  batteries.  Without  our  priceless  Field  Post  Direc- 
tory, these  addresses  would  have  been  practically  useless,  but 
with  it,  an  address  such  as  Feldwebel  Karl  Muller,  I.R.  55, 
Field  Post  68,  enabled  us  to  locate  I.R.  55,  since  we  could  look 
up  the  sector  of  the  Front  serviced  by  Field  Post  68.  The  num- 
ber of  addresses  we  got  each  day  was  surprising;  sometimes 
they  mounted  up  to  two  or  three  hundred. 

However,  in  all  probability  the  most  valuable  information 
we  got  in  Holland  by  far  was  a  copy  of  every  ciphered  telegram 
sent  out  by  the  German  Legation,  the  Consulates,  and  other 
German  services.  Of  what  exact  value  these  were,  I  cannot  tell, 
for  they  were  sent  to  London  for  decoding,  and  I  am  not  sure 
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Hemldlo.  hi-rald-ik,  a.  bfraldique 

Horaldry,  boral-drl,  n.  blason. 

Herb,  curbe,  b.  hrrbe 

Herbal,  beui-^al  n  berbier 

Herbalist,  hcur-ha-lm,  n  hciboriste 

Herd,  heurdf,  «  trouptau— v.  meitre  en  troupfau 

Herdsman,  beurdi-maoae,  n<  patrc 

Here,  hire,  ad  id 

Hereabout,  lun  -xbaoute,  ad.  pres  d'iet 
Hereafter,  hirc-al-teur,  ad  deiormais.  a  1  'Ave luf 
Hereby,  hire-bat,  ad  par  ceci-  par ce  raoyco 
Hereditary,  lirredita-rl.  n  b<:r*ditairc 
Herein,  bire-mn.  aJ.  en  ceci 
Hereof,  hire^of.  ad.  de  reci ;  d'icl 
Hereon,  hire-onn.  ad.  la-Jessus 


Heretical,  hi-ret-i-Wal,  a  he'rttlo.ue 

Hereto,  biretou,  ad.  ft  ceci 

Heretofore,  hirc-touf6.-e,  ad.  autrefois 

Hereupon,  Uirp-eup-onn,  orf.  U-de«sus 

Herewith,  hire-oulth,  ad.  avec  ceci  j  par  ceci 

Hermit,  hcur-mite,  n.  erruiie 

Hero.  bi-rO,  n.  be>os 

Heroic,  hi-ri-ik .  «  bOoique 

Heroically,  bi  ro-i-kal  i,  ad  hfroiiuemcot 

Heroino,  ner-6-ine,  n  bfroine. 

HeroiBm.  ber.6-lim.  n.  heroisme 

Herring,  bcr-ing,  n.  hareng 

Hers,  beurz,  pn.  le  9ien  ,  ]a  serine 

Herae.  heursse,  *  ceroueil .  berse 

HerBelf,  beur-<=elf,  pn.  ellem*me 

Hesitate,  hez-itete,  v.  h^iter 

Hesitatingly,  beii-tet-inc-li,  a  if .  arcc  hesitation 

Hesitation,  alz  i-U-ebeune,  *  hesitation 

Hew.  biou,  v.  couper ;  tailler;  abattra 

Hey,  he,  i.  hal 1 

Hiocough,  hik-eupe,  n.  hoquet 

Hidden,  hid-do,  p.  cache 

Hide,  baide,  n  peau .  cuir — p.  sf  cacher 

Hideous,  bid-i  eu<"e, a  hideui ;  horrible 

HideousneBS,  bid  i-euce-nesse,  n.  taideur  affreme 

High,  hai,  a  haul .  eievf 

High-flown,  hai-flone.  a  altier-.  ampou"  :  oulrt 
Highland,  hai.lannde,  n  pays  nioiuapntus 
Highlander,  bai-lenn-deur,  n.  montagnard 
Highly,  rial -I i.  ad  hamemcnt ,  beaucoup 
Highness,  ha'-nes«e.  n  hauteur,  altesse 
High-way,  hai-ou<*  n  prande  route  [chetnln 
Highway-man,  hai-oue-manne,  n.  voleur  do-'irraM 
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Heraldry.  hg|  573 
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whether  we  had  the  code.  Some  German  codes  I  know  we 
had,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  deciphering  of  the  famous  Zim- 
merman telegram  to  the  German  Minister  in  Mexico,  instruct- 
ing him  to  offer  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  in  return 
for  Mexican  intervention  on  the  German  side. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  code,  it  was  possible  for  an  expert 
to  find  the  key  by  studying  the  words  or  letters  which  kept 
repeating  themselves;  but  in  the  case  of  the  big  German  codes, 
which  generally  had  four  or  five  figure  numbers,  corresponding 
to  a  list  of  different  words  and  phrases,  supplemented  by  some 
fixed  dictionary  to  supply  words  missing  from  the  list,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  copy  of  the  actual  code. 

The  dictionary  part  was  worked  by  slips  having  numbers 
so  spaced  that  they  fitted  opposite  the  words  on  each  page; 
the  number  of  the  page  was  obtained  by  adding  it  on  to  the 
front  or  the  back  of  the  code  number.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the 
word  "jeopardy"  occurred  on  page  63,  and  when  putting  the 
slip  on  this  page  the  number  534  came  opposite  this  word,  then 
the  code  number  for  jeopardy  would  be  either  63534,  or  534^3- 
This  could  be  made  more  complicated  by  multiplying  this 
number  by  a  common  factor,  or  adding  a  fixed  sum.  As  the 
numbers  on  the  slip  were  changed  continually,  and  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  dictionaries  of  all  sizes  and  editions  in  existence, 
this  dictionary  code  was  undecipherable  without  a  key. 

We  also  obtained  valuable  Naval  information  from  the 
port  authorities,  from  captains  of  ships,  and  from  fishermen, 
concerning  mines  or  submarines  they  may  have  spotted;  they 
also  kept  their  eyes  on  the  German  ships  which  were  bottled 
up  in  Antwerp. 

On  our  part,  the  most  valuable  information  we  gave  the 
Dutch  was  the  distribution  of  German  troops  along  the  Dutch 
frontier,  either  in  occupied  Belgium  or  Germany.  In  the  Wach- 
tebeke-Moerbeke-Lokeren  area  there  was  invariably  some  Ger- 
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man  division  in  rest,  the  exact  disposition  of  which  our  agents 
always  reported.  Then  there  was  the  actual  frontier  guard, 
made  up  of  Landsturm,  and  in  the  Emmerich  area,  there  were 
always  some  troops,  generally  young  recruits,  undergoing 
training.  We  were  also  able  to  furnish  them  with  plans  of 
trenches  and  defense  works  which  the  Germans  had  con- 
structed in  the  Emmerich  area,  running  northward  along  the 
Dutch  frontier  towards  the  Coast. 

Because  of  the  base  which  it  gave  us,  enabling  us  to  send 
agents  into  Germany  and  into  the  occupied  territories  by  way 
of  the  back  door,  Holland's  neutrality  was  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  the  British  Secret  Service.  At  all  costs  we  wished 
her  to  remain  neutral,  for  even  if  she  were  drawn  into  the 
conflict  on  our  side,  we  knew  she  would  be  immediately  over- 
run by  the  Germans.  This  would  have  forced  our  departure, 
and  all  our  agents  in  the  occupied  territories  would  have  been 
left  without  means  of  communication  with  the  exterior.  Be- 
sides, the  Scheldt  and  the  Dutch  Coast  would  have  supplied 
the  additional  submarine  bases  which  the  Germans  so  badly 
needed. 

In  their  attitude  of  tolerance  to  both  sides,  the  Dutch  pre- 
vented acts  of  violence  between  the  German  Secret  Service  and 
ourselves,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  occurred  if  both 
sides  had  been  forced  underground.  We  would  have  raided  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  Secret  Police  in  the  Witte  Huis  in 
Rotterdam;  they  would  have  done  the  same  thing  to  us.  Chi- 
cago methods  would  have  been  used  probably:  we  knew  each 
other's  couriers,  and  we  were  both  aware  that  they  carried 
information  which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  each  of  us; 
the  Chiefs  or  Head  Agents  on  either  side  could  have  been 
kidnaped  and  dragged  into  enemy  country,  and  forced  to  give 
information  under  third  degree  methods. 

Instead,  the  greatest  tranquillity  reigned.  Our  codes  were 
left  unguarded  at  night  in  an  ordinary  safe,  an  easy  mark  for 
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any  cracksman;  our  couriers  came  and  went  unprotected.  Both 
sides  had  too  many  privileges  at  stake  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them.  I  only  know  of  two  acts  of  violence:  the  one  when  the 
Germans  seized  two  French  agents,  Fouquenot  and  Creusen, 
on  Dutch  soil  near  the  electric  wire,  and  dragged  them  the  few 
necessary  yards  into  Belgium;  and  the  other,  when  we  seized 
a  traitor  in  the  British  Legation  in  The  Hague,  and  conveyed 
him  to  England  before  he  could  do  further  harm.  In  a  later 
chapter,  I  shall  explain  in  detail  what  happened  in  both  these 
cases. 

On  the  whole,  both  sides  should  be  grateful  to  the  Dutch; 
they  kept  order,  and  refereed,  as  it  were,  the  conflict  in  Holland 
between  ourselves  and  the  German  Secret  Service;  they  saw 
to  it  that  there  was  no  physical  violence.  Their  individual  offi- 
cials, without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  Government,  demanded 
favors,  which  both  sides  were  only  too  glad  to  accord  them; 
in  return,  we  secured  protection,  and  were  given  information 
about  each  other.  Neither  side  was  favored,  and  I  think  the 
Dutch,  the  Allies,  and  the  Germans  were  all  delighted  with  the 
arrangement. 

The  contacts  between  the  various  services  of  the  Allies 
were  by  no  means  so  smooth.  In  the  face  of  war,  when  the 
future  of  their  country  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  human 
beings  were  at  stake,  it  seems  incredible  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  French,  there  was  in  Holland  not  only  a  lack  of 
cooperation,  but  even  animosity  between  the  Allied  Secret 
Services,  and  even  between  the  British  War  Office  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  those  of  the  British  G.H.Q.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  I  feared  interference  and  obstruction  from  the 
other  Allied  Secret  Services  much  more  than  any  preventive 
measures  taken  by  the  German  Secret  Police. 

I  liquidated  all  the  British  Secret  Services  after  the 
Armistice,  and  was  also  in  intimate  contact  with  Vivien,  the 
liquidator  of  the  French  Services,  and  with  Vertommen,  who 
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was  liquidating  those  of  the  Belgians.  I  am  therefore  in  a 
position  to  state  authoritatively  that  the  War  Office  Service, 
under  my  direction,  was  receiving  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  information  coming  out  of  the  occupied  territories 
in  Belgium  and  Northeastern  France  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  War.  We  earned  the  privilege  of  a  free  field,  and  should 
have  had  it. 

When  the  Belgian  frontier  was  comparatively  open,  all 
these  other  services  justified  their  existence  by  having  impor- 
tant organizations  working  for  them  in  the  interior,  but  with 
increased  German  surveillance,  communication  across  the  fron- 
tier became  so  difficult  that  my  agents  had  in  their  hands  prac- 
tically the  only  tuyaux,  or  frontier  passages,  that  were  capable 
of  effective  service  at  all. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Belgian  and  British  G.H.Q.  services,  from 
their  desks  in  France,  kept  spurring  their  agents  in  Holland  on 
to  fresh  efforts;  when  they  found  that  they  were  unsuccessful, 
they  started  intrigues  against  us,  accusing  us  of  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, and  of  monopolizing  the  frontier  passages  and  the  best 
agents  in  Holland. 

I  had  no  sympathy  at  all  for  them,  for  I  realized  that  even 
had  we  stepped  out  of  the  field,  they  could  not  have  carried 
on;  their  agents  lacked  the  necessary  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  chiefs  should  have  been  on  the  spot, 
knowing  and  directing  every  move  of  their  agents,  instead  of 
trying  to  do  it  by  correspondence.  It  was  continually  necessary 
for  me  to  make  immediate  decisions,  when  even  an  hour's 
delay  might  have  meant  the  loss  of  a  whole  organization  in 
Belgium.  How  then  could  urgent  matters  be  referred  to  men  in 
another  country,  who  often  had  no  conception  of  local  condi- 
tions, either  topography,  customs  or  language,  and  who  did 
not  even  know  the  frontier  agents  involved?  Finally,  to  get 
the  maximum  value  out  of  the  agents  in  the  interior,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  be  directed  on  the  spot  by  a  man  with 
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military  knowledge,  who  knew  exactly  what  information  was 
required  by  the  Allied  High  Command. 

The  proof  of  all  this  is  that  when  I  arrived  in  Holland  in 
1916,  the  British  Secret  Service  did  not  have  a  single  agent 
in  the  occupied  territory,  or  a  single  frontier  passage.  The 
Frankignoul  service  had  broken  down  completely.  The  other 
Allied  services  had  had  two  years'  start  before  I  replaced 
Frankignoul;  if  then  we  were  so  much  more  successful  than 
they  were,  there  must  have  been  something  radically  wrong 
with  their  methods. 

Major  Mage,  the  head  of  the  Belgian  Service,  gave  us  the 
most  trouble.  It  had  been  reported  to  him  that  Oram  and  his 
brother,  with  their  backing  of  Belgian  railwaymen,  were  the 
very  backbone  of  our  organization  in  Holland.  He  proceeded 
to  have  the  two  brothers  called  up  for  military  service  in 
France,  as  they  were  of  military  age.  For  two  years  we  wrote 
hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters,  pulling  every  conceivable 
string  to  checkmate  Major  Mage.  We  won  out  in  the  end,  for 
at  the  Armistice  the  two  young  men  were  still  in  our  employ, 
but  not  without  being  pilloried  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
Belgian  authorities  in  Holland. 

In  addition  to  this,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Belgian  railway  administration  in  Havre  to  call  up  the  Belgian 
railwaymen  in  our  employ  for  service  on  the  railways  behind 
the  Belgian  Front,  and  a  letter  of  censure  was  written  to 
Oram's  father,  who,  as  I  have  explained,  was  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  the  Belgian  railways  before  the  war. 
Here  again  we  pulled  wires  until  we  managed  to  keep  our  own 
men  with  us.  The  Belgian  service  had  no  justifiable  reason  for 
their  action,  as  the  men  in  our  employ  were  rendering  infinitely 
greater  services  to  the  Allied  cause,  working  for  us  in  Holland, 
than  they  could  have  done  by  fighting  as  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  or  working  on  the  railways  in  France.  The  action 
of  the  Belgian  Service  could,  therefore,  only  have  been 
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prompted  by  jealousy,  and  by  annoyance  that  a  British  Secret 
Service,  working  with  Belgian  agents  in  Holland,  was  getting 
a  hundredfold  more  information  out  of  Belgium  than  they 
were. 

In  criticizing  the  tactics  of  Major  Mage,  it  must  in  fairness 
be  admitted  that  he  was  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds.  The  agents  in  Belgium  worked  patriotically  either  with- 
out monetary  remuneration,  or,  in  necessitous  cases,  for  just 
their  bare  living  expenses;  but  the  agents  controlling  the  all 
important  frontier  passages  were  of  a  different  type,  and  were 
very  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  Major  Mage  probably  thought 
that,  if  we  had  not  met  their  demands,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  compete.  I  found  from  experience,  however,  that  if 
I  did  not  pay  them  what  they  asked,  they  turned  to  smug- 
gling, which  was  less  dangerous  and  very  remunerative.  As  we 
could  not  do  without  these  frontier  passage  men,  we  met  their 
demands.  It  was  a  question  of  getting  results,  not  of  economiz- 
ing or  agreeing  with  other  services  on  a  fixed  rate  for  specified 
jobs,  as  if  frontier  passage  men  were  day  laborers. 

I  did  not  have  much  trouble  with  either  lose  or  van  Tiche- 
len,  the  two  Belgians  who  were  directing  the  G.H.Q.  services 
in  Holland.  But  their  chiefs  in  France  blamed  us  bitterly  for 
their  lack  of  success  and  directed  their  fire  against  the  innocent 
T,  who  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  section  of 
the  British  Secret  Service,  except  to  advance  the  money 
which  I  demanded  from  time  to  time.  Pressure  was  finally 
brought  to  bear  to  get  T  removed,  and  I  was  even  sounded  out 
about  taking  his  place.  But  I  always  supported  him  loyally, 
for  I  knew  I  had  my  hands  more  than  filled  with  what  I  was 
doing,  and  I  appreciated  the  wonderful  services  he  was  render- 
ing in  providing  protection  for  us,  fighting  our  battles  against 
the  other  services,  and  attending  to  the  administrative  side  of 
keeping  accounts  and  arranging  for  the  transmission  of  reports 
to  the  Chief  in  London. 
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The  Russian  organization  was  feeble,  small,  and  inefficient; 
there  was  not  much  strife  to  be  warded  off  in  their  quarter. 
But  warned  by  our  experiences  with  other  colleagues,  we 
thought  best  to  forestall  any  possible  friction  by  making  for 
them  the  same  concession  that  we  did  to  Holland  itself:  to 
Colonel  Maier,  the  military  attache  at  The  Hague,  we  gave 
copies  of  all  reports  which  could  in  any  way  interest  them. 

Our  relations  with  the  French  were  excellent.  I  know  of 
no  single  instance  where  we  clashed.  Lefebvre,  their  head  man 
in  Holland,  was  willing  to  leave  the  field  to  us;  his  chief, 
Colonel  Wallner  at  French  G.H.Q.,  realized  the  situation,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  for  not  badgering  his  local  repre- 
sentative into  activities  harmful  to  us.  Colonel  Wallner  was  a 
charming  man,  thoroughly  efficient,  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  French  Deuxieme  Bureau;  he  had  plenty  to  keep  him  busy 
in  fields  other  than  in  Holland,  and  he  knew  we  had  the  whole 
of  Belgium  and  Northeastern  France  thoroughly  covered  by 
our  agents. 


1 


CHAPTER  XVII 
ROUTINE  EXCITEMENTS  AT  THE  OFFICE 


OUR  office  on  the  Boompjes  had  a  splendid  location,  for 
opposite  it  was  the  Maas  River,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  building  from  which  people  leaving  or  entering  it 
could  be  watched  or  photographed.  We  also  occupied  a  whole 
floor,  and  the  only  other  tenant  was  a  Dutch  shipping  com- 
pany, friends  of  T,  who  were  pro-British,  and  whom  we  could 
trust.  But  here  the  advantages  stopped. 

In  its  construction,  the  office  was  certainly  the  worst  one 
that  could  ever  have  been  chosen  for  Secret  Service  work.  The 
whole  floor  consisted  of  one  big  space,  separated  into  offices  and 
cubicles  by  the  thinnest  of  wooden  partitions,  through  which 
every  word  not  reduced  to  an  absolute  whisper  could  be  heard. 
It  was  a  situation  with  all  the  possibilities  for  comedy,  under 
less  serious  conditions;  as  things  were,  it  was  nerve-racking. 
I  had  German  deserters,  or  any  German  agent  who  wished  to 
call  on  me,  sitting  in  the  cubicles,  while  a  few  feet  away  re- 
ports were  being  typed  out — some  for  dispatch  to  Colonel 
Oppenheim  for  telegraphing,  and  others  to  T  to  be  dispatched 
to  London  through  the  diplomatic  bag.  Under  these  ridiculous 
conditions,  we  did  the  only  thing  we  could  do:  we  either  re- 
mained silent,  handing  written  queries  and  answers  back  and 
forth,  or  we  talked  in  whispers;  and  the  only  sound  coming 
out  of  my  inner  office  was  the  pounding  of  the  typewriters. 
Whenever  I  tried  to  move  to  another  building,  T  put  me  off 
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by  telling  me  that  the  Dutch  authorities  insisted  all  branches 
of  the  British  Secret  Service  should  be  under  one  roof,  and 
as  he  was  supplying  us  with  "cover,"  I  had  to  acquiesce. 

The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  make  my  office 
sound-proof.  If  any  one  thinks  that  sound-proofing  is  easy,  let 
him  erect  four  thin  partitions,  part  glass  and  part  wood,  and 
then  let  him  proceed  to  insulate  the  room  thus  formed  from 
the  outside  space.  I  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  erecting  four 
wooden  partitions  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  inside  the  outer 
walls,  and  then  filling  the  intervening  space  with  sawdust  right 
up  to  the  ceiling;  but  only  partial  success  was  achieved,  and 
our  whispering  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Armistice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  I  kept  my  office  purely  and  simply  as  a  place  for  the 
typing  of  reports,  and  for  seeing  German  deserters  and  others 
who  could  not  be  compromised  by  coming  there;  while  all 
the  work  of  organization  and  the  interviewing  of  our  confiden- 
tial agents  were  done  in  one  of  the  three  houses  in  Rotterdam, 
which  I  took  on  short  lease  and  changed  continually.  When 
special  precautions  were  needed,  I  even  traveled  to  The  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  towns  for  a  meeting.  This  constant 
moving  about  was  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  elude  the 
vigilant  German  C.E.  agents  but  was  also  essential  to  my  rigid 
— and  successful — policy  of  keeping  my  agents  separated  by 
ignorance  of  each  other's  duties  and  identities. 

The  only  additional  trouble  I  had  was  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  T  or  (more  often)  of  the  authorities  in  England,  to 
force  on  me  every  now  and  then  some  assistant  of  their  choice, 
who  had  no  taste  for  my  methods.  I  tried  a  couple  of  them,  and 
then  resolutely  refused  to  accept  any  more,  even  on  trial.  They 
were  invariably  the  friends  or  sons  of  some  one  with  influence, 
who  thought  themselves  too  good  to  use  a  typewriter,  but 
wanted  immediately  to  be  put  in  contact  with  agents,  or  to  be 
given  details  of  our  organization  in  the  interior.  Because  of 
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my  policy  of  absolute  secrecy,  they  made  no  headway,  and  soon 
to  my  relief,  the  two  I  had  accepted  applied  for  a  transfer. 

My  policy  was  brilliantly  vindicated  a  short  while  after. 
One  morning  T  came  to  me  with  a  look  of  worry  on  his  face. 
To  my  query  as  to  what  was  wrong,  he  replied,  "I  have  another 
one  of  those  fellows  from  England  on  my  hands.  Can't  you 
find  room  for  him  ?  We  will  get  C's  back  up  if  we  keep  refus- 
ing all  the  people  he  sends  us.  This  fellow  Manen  whom  they 
have  sent  us  is  a  young  Dutchman :  I  am  sure  he  will  be  useful 
to  you." 

He  knew  me  well  enough  to  interpret  the  look  I  gave 

him. 

"I  had  enough  trouble  with  the  last  two,"  I  replied.  "I  am 
not  going  to  try  any  more." 

Imagine  my  annoyance  when  I  discovered  later  that 
Manen  was  in  Colonel  Oppenheim's  office  handling  our  re- 
ports, and  coding  telegrams  for  transmission  to  G.H.Q.  T  had 
been  aware  that  Colonel  Oppenheim's  coding  clerks  were  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  Manen  he  had 
shunted  him  off  on  the  Colonel.  I  was  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  and  so  I  let  it  go,  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  inward  seething. 

About  three  months  afterwards,  T,  in  great  excitement, 
asked  me  to  his  office.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  for  I  had 
already  heard  the  news  by  telephone  from  The  Hague. 

"We  have  got  Manen  under  arrest  in  the  Legation.  We 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  passing  copies  of  the  telegram  to  the 
Germans.  I  have  rushed  back  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  warn 
you,"  he  told  me,  overcome  with  embarrassment.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed.  I  could  have  rubbed  it  in;  but  I  knew  how 
he  himself  had  been  pestered  with  these  people  from  England, 
so  I  allayed  his  fears  by  telling  him  that  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  source  in  any  of  the  reports  which  I  had  been  sending 
to  Colonel  Oppenheim. 
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The  Germans  had  employed  their  usual  procedure  in 
getting  hold  of  Manen.  They  had  watched  him  until  they  had 
discovered  his  vices;  then  they  proceeded  to  blackmail  him. 
Manen  was  related  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  Holland,  and 
with  a  good  allowance  and  plenty  of  leisure  in  which  to  in- 
dulge himself,  he  had  acquired  bad  habits.  He  was  fond  of 
gambling,  and  also  had  an  illicit  liking  for  members  of  his 
own  sex.  The  Germans  offered  him  what  he  craved,  and  then, 
under  the  threat  of  exposure,  they  forced  him  to  make  an 
extra  carbon  copy  of  everything  he  typed  in  Colonel  Oppen- 
heim's  office,  and  to  hand  it  to  them. 

One  of  the  other  code  clerks,  becoming  suspicious  of  the 
extra  carbon  copies,  caught  him  taking  them  home.  He  was 
then  watched  by  our  C.E.  agents,  and  without  his  knowledge, 
was  seen  handing  them  over  to  a  German  agent.  On  his  return 
to  the  Legation  he  was  apprehended,  and  a  full  confession  was 
forced  out  of  him.  We  were  now  faced  with  a  problem.  Here 
was  a  Dutch  subject,  who  had  committed  no  offense  against 
Dutch  laws,  who  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  out  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion would  be  on  Dutch  soil,  and  yet  we  had  to  get  him  out 
of  Holland  for  fear  he  might  do  further  damage. 

Manen,  a  natural  weakling,  was,  however,  in  such  a  state 
of  fear  that  he  offered  no  resistance  and  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing he  was  told.  On  a  promise  that  he  wouldn't  be  shot,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  on  board  a  ship  that  was 
sailing  for  England,  and  on  arrival  there,  he  was  put  in  safe 
keeping  until  the  Armistice.  Manen  was  the  last  assistant  sent 
out  from  London.  In  future,  I  was  left  in  peace  to  pick  my 
own  staff,  as  I  had  been  doing  since  my  arrival  in  Holland. 

In  my  office,  in  addition  to  Collins,  there  were  three  ex- 
pert typists.  They  knew  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  German  and 
English  thoroughly,  a  necessary  qualification,  as  all  the  reports 
had  to  be  translated  into  English;  above  all,  however,  they  kept 
their  mouths  shut,  and  never  asked  any  questions  These  were 
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qualities  I  had  failed  to  find  in  the  two  assistants  sent  from 
England. 

There  were  no  official  office  hours;  sometimes,  when  a 
heavy  batch  of  reports  had  come  in,  these  men  were  kept  typ- 
ing until  midnight.  They  never  complained,  for,  apart  from 
being  good  patriots,  Rotterdam  had  nothing  to  compete  in 
excitement  with  this  work  which  they  were  doing. 

Imagine  the  thrill  of  following  the  transference  of  a  divi- 
sion from  the  Russian  to  the  Western  Front.  We  pick  up  the 
Liege  reports.  Here  we  see  fifty  odd  trains,  carrying  con- 
stituted units  coming  in  from  Herbesthal  and  Germany.  We 
look  at  the  Liege-Namur  post;  no  sign  of  a  troop  movement. 

We  take  up  the  Liege-Brussels  post  Ah,  here  it  is !  Every 

single  train  on  its  way  to  Brussels!  We  quickly  examine  the 
four  Brussels  posts;  we  catch  it  on  its  way  to  Ghent.  We  scru- 
tinize the  Ghent  posts.  Not  a  sign  of  a  movement!  What  has 
happened  to  the  division?  It  must  have  detrained!  Suddenly 
there  is  an  exclamation  from  Lebay,  who  has  just  opened  the 
Wachtebeke  reports.  The  whole  division  is  not  only  reported 
as  having  detrained  there,  but  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
it.  It  is  the  212th  Division.  Out  comes  my  battlefront  map. 
Yes,  here  is  the  212th  Division  shown  on  the  Russian  Front. 

This  was  a  daily  performance — piecing  together  military 
information  of  some  kind  or  other.  Then,  in  addition,  for 
Collins  and  me,  there  was  all  the  work  of  organization  in  the 
occupied  territories;  watching  frontier  passages;  switching  or- 
ganizations from  one  passage  to  another  at  the  least  sign  of 
danger;  sending  in  money  and  instructions;  sending  in  agents; 
giving  instructions  to  the  passeurs  for  others  to  be  brought  out, 
who  had  been  compromised  and  were  in  hiding.  Beyond  that, 
we  were  kept  busy  sending  agents  into  Germany,  and  receiv- 
ing reports  from  those  who  had  returned;  dashing  out  of  the 
office  to  meet  an  important  confidential  agent;  interrogating 
deserters.  These,  and  a  hundred  and  one  similar  activities,  kept 
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us  more  than  occupied.  The  War  years  in  Holland  spelled 
Secret  Service  from  my  early  waking  hours  to  late  at  night, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  unceasingly.  I  did  this  work  with  joy 
and  without  fatigue;  the  excitement  and  interest  urged  me  on. 

Added  to  all  this  work  was  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  the  agents  in  the  interior.  To  me 
their  addresses  and  identities  were  a  sacred  trust.  No  one  knew 
them  except  Collins  and  myself,  and  many  of  them  were  even 
unknown  to  him.  The  information  was  kept  in  our  heads,  or 
in  code  form  locked  in  our  office  safe.  The  agents  in  the  inte- 
rior all  had  numbers,  or  went  under  assumed  names.  On  no 
occasion,  either  in  reports  transmitted  to  me  from  the  interior 
or  in  the  typed  reports  which  I  passed  either  to  Colonel  Oppen- 
heim  for  telegraphing  or  to  T  for  dispatch  through  the  diplo- 
matic bag,  was  a  real  name  or  address  ever  given. 

I  was  fully  justified  in  omitting  all  indication  of  source 
from  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  British  authorities,  not  only 
because  I  did  not  want  my  own  typing  personnel  to  know 
them,  but  because  there  was  always  a  danger  of  leakage:  Wit- 
ness not  only  the  Manen  affair,  but  the  capture  of  all  our 
reports  when  the  Hook  to  Harwich  mail  boat,  the  S.S.  Brus- 
sels commanded  by  Captain  Fryatt,  was  seized  by  raiding  Ger- 
man torpedo  boats  operating  from  the  Zeebrugge  base.  When 
frantic  telegrams  came  from  the  Chief  in  England,  asking  what 
reports  had  been  placed  in  the  diplomatic  bags,  I  could  con- 
fidently reply  that  no  damage  had  been  done,  for  though  the 
information  had  been  seized,  the  nameless  and  unmentioned 
informers  were  safe.  I  could  even  afford  myself  the  pleasure 
of  picturing  the  faces  of  the  Germans  reading  our  reports 
giving  in  detail  all  their  military  activities  in  Belgium.  Of 
course,  it  goaded  them  to  fury,  and  it  meant  increased  surveil- 
lance, but  by  now  we  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  we 
knew  that  our  espionage  system  would  continue  to  work  in 
spite  of  any  measures  they  could  possibly  adopt. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  DANE:  GREATEST  OF  THE  ALLIED 
WAR-TIME  SPIES 


T  KNEW  him  as  the  Dane.  What  his  name  was,  or  where  he 
JL  came  from,  I  do  not  know,  although  I  met  him  several  times. 
Slight  of  build,  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  he  looked  the  reserved, 
well-bred  Scandinavian  of  cultured  and  professional  interests. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  the  arch-spy  that  he  was.  When  I 
came  to  know  him  better,  however,  I  realized  why  he  was  so 
successful.  He  was  a  marine  engineer  of  exceptional  quality; 
he  was  a  man  without  nerves,  always  cool  and  collected ;  noth- 
ing escaped  his  austerely  competent  eye;  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  astounding  memory  for  the  minutest  detail  of 
marine  construction. 

I  read  his  reports  from  time  to  time  and  marveled  at  them. 
In  my  opinion,  he  was  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  valuable 
agent  the  Allies  ever  had  working  in  Germany.  To  the  chief 
in  England  belonged  the  credit  of  finding  him;  at  least,  I 
believe  so.  He  became  the  solitary  agent  in  Germany  that  our 
Naval  section  in  Holland  possessed,  but  he  was  all  they 
needed.  He  covered  every  shipbuilding  yard  and  every  zep- 
pelin  shed  in  Germany.  I  can  only  give  a  very  general  survey 
of  his  activities,  as  his  reports  dealt  chiefly  with  naval  matters 
which  were  handled  by  the  naval  section.  But  he  rendered 
such  outstanding  services  to  our  military  section  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  his  reports  were  so  brilliant,  that  I  am  sure 
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the  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  meager  details  I  can 
offer. 

The  key  to  his  success  was  that  he  made  the  Germans  be- 
lieve that  he  was  working  for  them  against  us.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  a  Danish  shipbuilding  yard,  which  was  supplying  the 
Germans  from  time  to  time  with  tug  boats  and  marine  equip- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  travel  freely  to  Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Emden,  Lubeck,  Flensburg,  and  other 
shipbuilding  centers.  His  capable  and  affable  management  of 
company  affairs  caused  such  a  sea  of  orders  that  they  were 
unable  to  meet  the  demands.  His  popularity  with  German 
clients  and  their  trust  in  his  apparently  candid  nature  were 
unbounded.  When  in  due  time  he  applied  for  a  pass  to  pro- 
ceed through  Germany  to  Holland  it  was  readily  granted, 
especially  in  view  of  his  suggestion  to  the  German  authorities 
that  he  could  buy  much  needed  raw  material  there,  and  also 
tug  boats  and  other  small  craft,  which  could  be  purchased  as 
if  by  his  Danish  company,  but  in  reality  for  supply  to  Ger- 
many. He  was  so  successful  with  his  purchases  in  Holland  that 
regularly,  once  every  three  weeks,  he  was  permitted  to  make 
the  trip. 

Little  did  the  Germans  know  that  it  was  we  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  Dane's  success.  T,  because  of  his 
shipping  connections,  was  able  to  give  him  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  where  he  could  purchase  material,  and  secure  an  odd 
tug  boat  now  and  then;  and  since  in  the  natural  course  of 
affairs  the  British  authorities  would  have  protested  or  pre- 
vented such  purchases  as  he  made,  our  lack  of  action  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Germany  and  ingratiate  himself  by  boasting 
how  successful  he  had  been  in  covering  up  his  purchases  from 
the  British.  In  this  way,  he  became  persona  grata  with  the  Ger- 
man authorities,  and  by  bringing  back  small  presents  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  food-stuffs,  and  luxuries  which  were  then 
unobtainable  in  Germany,  he  was  able  to  ingratiate  himself 


From  "Janis  Fighting  Ships,"  edited  by  Oscar  Parker,  courtesy  of  Sampson  Low,  publishers. 

Note  how  each  silhouette  is  different;  an  expert  would  need  only  one  glance  to 
identify  any  of  these  warships  on  the  sky-line. 
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with  the  heads  of  the  shipbuilding  yards,  and  with  other  Ger- 
man officials. 

With  his  extraordinary  memory,  he  was  able  to  sit  down, 
when  in  Holland,  and  write  out  page  after  page  of  reports, 
giving  an  exact  description  of  the  ships  which  were  under 
construction  or  repair,  and  supplying  us  with  the  invaluable 
naval  information  on  which  the  admiralty  relied  absolutely. 
Every  battleship  and  cruiser  has  a  distinctive  silhouette  which 
is  as  individual  as  that  of  a  human  being.  The  silhouettes  of 
all  the  pre-war  German  warships  were  known  to  us,  and  in 
these  the  Dane  was  so  thoroughly  drilled  that  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles  he  rarely  made  a  mistake  in  identifying  the 
larger  of  them. 

From  him  we  got  full  engineering  details  of  the  submarines 
which  the  Germans  were  turning  out  as  fast  as  they  could  in 
order  to  put  over  their  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  cam- 
paign. We  learned  of  the  number  under  construction,  the  re- 
pairs which  were  being  made,  and,  what  was  very  important, 
the  number  which  were  missing.  In  the  Allied  defense  against 
submarines,  with  the  use  of  depth  bombs,  mines  and  gunfire, 
it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  these  enemy  craft  had 
been  sunk  or  had  submerged  of  their  own  accord. 

Long  before  the  Deutschland,  the  German  merchant  sub- 
marine, was  ready  for  its  trip  to  America,  we  had  received  a 
full  description  of  it  from  the  Dane.  From  him  we  also  knew 
of  the  commerce  raiders,  which  were  then  being  fitted  out. 
He  reported  the  successful  return  of  the  Moewe  when  we 
thought  it  was  still  at  large.  Through  him  the  British  Admiralty 
got  exact  details  of  the  German  losses  at  Jutland,  and  also  a 
minute  account  of  the  damage  done  to  some  of  the  ships  which 
returned.  In  a  battle  of  this  description,  fought  during  periods 
of  fog  and  darkness,  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  losses  from  direct  observation  during  the  action. 

A  check  was  kept  on  all  zeppelin  hangars,  and  here  again 
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an  account  was  given  of  damage  done  to  the  ships  during  their 
raids  on  England. 

His  most  sensational  report  was  a  detailed  description  of 
the  big  high  angle  fire  guns,  weighing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  several  months  later  fired  their  three 
hundred  pound  shells  at  Paris  from  the  forest  of  St.  Gobain, 
a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  Full  particulars  of  the  trials 
which  were  carried  out  with  these  guns  firing  out  to  sea  from 
the  coast  of  Heligoland  were  given  by  the  Dane.  The  actual 
damage  done  by  these  guns  on  Paris  was  relatively  insignifi- 
cant, considering  the  expense  incurred.  I  believe  the  total  cas- 
ualties were  only  about  two  hundred.  The  guns  were  expected 
to  be  chiefly  effective  as  a  cause  of  shock  and  alarm,  the  mystery 
of  their  position  and  operation  being  kept  up  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  mind  of  the  general  public  the  almost  magic 
quality  of  the  great  new  guns'  power  did  produce  something 
like  panic,  but  once  again  the  Secret  Service  had  destroyed 
for  G.H.Q.  the  element  of  surprise  planned  by  the  Germans.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  High  Command  had  placed 
any  faith  at  first  in  this  particular  report  of  the  Dane,  the  facts 
seemed  at  the  time  so  incredible. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  details  which  he  brought  us, 
he  was  able  to  give  us  valuable  information  about  political  and 
economic  conditions  in  Germany.  Because  he  was  in  contact 
with  high  officials  and  officers  in  Germany,  he  brought  us  back 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who  really  knew  what  was  going 
on,  not  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  the  street,  who  was  told 
what  the  German  High  Command  wanted  him  to  believe. 

The  greatest  danger  that  the  Dane  ran  was  in  his  contact 
with  us,  as  he  never  carried  any  incriminating  materials  what- 
ever— notes,  lists,  letters,  even  special  papers  or  inks — when  he 
was  in  Germany.  With  him  we  employed  the  same  methods 
that  I  used  in  meeting  all  our  agents  working  in  enemy  terri- 
tory. We  kept  several  houses  in  Rotterdam  and  in  The  Hague, 
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which  we  were  continually  changing.  To  reach  these  places 
from  the  office  we  employed  every  trick  conceivable,  such  as 
never  going  there  on  foot  from  the  office,  never  driving  up 
to  the  door,  doubling  back  on  our  tracks,  and  sliding  into  a 
doorway  to  see  if  we  were  being  followed.  As  far  as  possible, 
we  always  met  these  agents  at  night,  not  only  to  avoid  recog- 
nition, but  to  prevent  the  taking  of  photographs,  in  which  the 
Germans  were  expert.  A  photograph  of  a  man  going  into  a 
house  owned  by  us  was  sufficient  evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Germans  for  his  immediate  execution,  if  they  caught  him  in 
Germany  or  the  occupied  territory. 

As  soon  as  the  Dane  arrived  in  Holland,  he  called  us  by 
telephone,  announcing  his  arrival  under  an  assumed  name 
known  to  us.  Then  we  fixed  a  time  of  meeting  at  one  of  our 
houses,  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  addresses  of  which,  corresponding  to 
these  alphabetical  letters,  were  known  to  him.  In  this  way  all 
danger  arising  from  a  possible  overheard  telephone  message 
was  removed.  One  of  the  girls  at  the  telephone  exchange  might 
have  been  in  German  pay,  or  the  Germans  might  have  tapped 
our  wire,  as  we  once  successfully  did  with  theirs  until  a  Dutch 
telephone  linesman  discovered  it. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  house,  the  Dane  immediately  got 
down  to  the  writing  of  his  report,  which  he  did  in  German, 
and  this  occupied  sometimes  three  or  four  hours.  One  by  one 
the  German  shipbuilding  yards,  such  as  Blohm  and  Voss  at 
Hamburg,  the  Vulkan  Yard  at  Bredow  near  Stettin,  the  Schi- 
chau  Works  at  Elbing  and  Danzig,  the  Weser  Company  at 
Bremen,  the  Germania  Werft,  and  the  Danziger  Werft  were 
gone  over,  and  a  description  was  given  of  the  ships  on  every 
single  slip  in  these  yards,  until  every  shipbuilding  yard  in 
Germany  was  covered. 

When  I  first  saw  him  write  out  his  reports  without  any 
notes,  in  a  calm  and  matter-of-fact  manner,  I  felt  convinced 
he  was  faking  some  of  them,  but  I  soon  learned  to  respect  his 
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statements,  when  time  after  time,  later  on,  we  received  veri- 
fication of  details  which  he  had  reported.  As  soon  as  his  reports 
were  completed,  they  were  rushed  to  our  office  on  the  Boompjes 
for  translating,  coding,  and  cabling  to  London.  The  Dane  gen- 
erally remained  over  in  Holland  for  two  or  three  days,  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  Admiralty  to  cable  back  any  questions  on 
his  reports  which  they  wished  answered,  or  to  acquaint  him 
with  details  of  information  which  they  wanted  him  to  secure 
on  his  return  to  Germany. 

The  Dane  continued  his  work  to  the  very  date  of  the 
Armistice.  He  was  paid  huge  sums,  far  in  excess  of  any  of 
our  other  agents;  and  as  he  was  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
apparently  of  high  moral  character,  I  am  sure  he  saved  his 
money,  which  was  amply  sufficient  for  him  to  retire  on.  In 
his  villa  in  Denmark  today,  none  of  his  neighbors  suspect,  I 
am  sure,  the  great  role  this  reserved  and  observant  gentleman 
played  during  the  war.  But  it  was  those  very  characteristics, 
with  a  memory  truly  phenomenal,  that  made  him  undoubtedly 
the  master  spy. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


SURPRISES  OF  THE  COAST  PATROL: 
THE  WIRELESS  TORPEDO-BOAT 


TO  the  Germans  the  coast  of  Belgium  was  of  enormous  im- 
portance, for  it  supplied  them  with  bases  from  which 
their  submarines  and  torpedo  boats  could  sally  forth  to  prey  on 
allied  shipping.  These  bases  were  located  at  the  harbors  of 
Ostend,  Zeebrugge,  and  Blankenberghe,  and  of  these  the  first 
two  were  by  far  the  most  important,  since  they  were  connected 
by  canals  to  Bruges,  where  the  lighter  craft  could  retire  in  case 
of  allied  attack,  or  where  submarines  could  be  assembled  from 
parts  sent  from  Germany.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  Flanders 
Coast  to  her,  Germany  did  everything  within  her  power  to 
make  it  impregnable  by  studding  it  with  heavy  gun  batteries, 
and  by  supplementing  them  with  a  vast  number  of  aircraft 
which  were  also  used  for  raids  on  England. 

It  was  our  duty  in  Holland  to  complete  the  work  of 
aeroplane  reconnaissance  by  supplying  the  Admiralty  with  all 
possible  information  about  the  location  of  the  various  coastal 
batteries  and  aerodromes.  We  had  four  sources  of  information: 
spies,  German  deserters,  Belgian  refugees,  and  our  own  direct 
observation.  The  Dutch  frontier  was  only  seven  miles  distant 
from  Zeebrugge,  and  so  with  a  good  telescope,  even  on  a  fairly 
misty  day,  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  German  activities  at 
this  small  artificial  port. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  one  of  our  experts  kept  daily 
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watch  with  a  powerful  telescope  from  Kadzand  in  Holland,  the 
nearest  point  of  approach,  on  all  points  between  Zeebrugge  and 
the  Frontier.  He  reported  the  coming  and  going  of  the  twenty 
odd  submarines  and  torpedo  boats  stationed  at  Zeebrugge,  and 
activities  of  the  mine  layers  and  dredgers  operating  there.  This 
was  of  great  value  to  the  Admiralty,  which  thus  came  to  know 
the  exact  strength  of  the  enemy,  in  small  craft,  at  this  base; 
and  by  knowing  the  direction  of  departure  and  return  of  the 
submarines  and  torpedo  boats,  the  British  patrol  boats  were 
able  to  be  in  wait  successfully  for  them. 

The  position  of  the  batteries  could  only  be  approximately 
located  by  our  frontier  agent,  and  then  only  when  they  went 
through  target  practice,  as  they  were  all  carefully  camouflaged. 
Their  rough  locations  were  valuable,  however,  as  they  helped 
us  to  check  up  on  the  reports  from  refugees  and  deserters,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  also  supplied  G.H.Q.  and  the  Admiralty 
with  objectives  for  aeroplane  reconnaissance  and  subsequent 
bombardment. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  information  we  obtained  about 
the  coastal  batteries  came  from  two  deserters  from  the  German 
Marine  Corps,  which  for  the  duration  of  the  war  permanently 
occupied  the  Flanders  Coast.  One  morning  to  my  delight,  I 
found  them  waiting  for  me  in  one  of  our  office  cubicles.  Our 
frontier  agent,  near  Kadzand,  had  seen  them  crossing  the 
frontier,  and  contrary  to  instructions  had  himself  conducted 
them  to  me  in  Rotterdam.  Interviewing  them  in  separate  cubi- 
cles, I  was  able  to  check  the  story  of  the  one  against  that  of 
the  other,  and  then  compare  their  joint  information  with  what 
we  already  knew.  Their  reports  were  undoubtedly  genuine.  In 
addition  to  giving  me  several  new  battery  positions,  they  gave 
me  valuable  information  about  the  caliber  of  the  guns  and  their 
range:  most  of  them  were  from  6  in.  to  15  in.,  and  some  had  a 
range  of  over  20,000  yards.  I  was  told  that  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
battery,  which  was  constructed  with  the  aid  of  Russian  prison- 
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ers  of  war,  had  a  range  of  23  miles.  From  them  I  learned  also 
for  the  first  time  the  German  names  of  the  different  batteries, 
such  as  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  Goeben,  Deutschland,  Cecilia, 
Tirpitz,  and  Hindenburg. 

But  what  thrilled  me  most  of  all,  one  of  them  solved  a 
baffling  mystery  which  had  worried  us  for  a  long  time.  Our 
frontier  agent  at  Kadzand  had  on  several  occasions  reported 
seaplane  maneuvers  at  Zeebrugge  in  conjunction  with  what 
seemed  to  him  a  fast  motor  boat,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  he 
could  never  see  a  steersman.  At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to 
these  reports,  attributing  the  phenomenon  to  faulty  observa- 
tion, but  he  was  so  insistent  about  his  guideless  motor  boat  that 
eventually  I  became  concerned.  The  two  deserters,  as  if  agreed 
between  themselves,  professed  at  first  to  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  sight  of  a  hundred  guilder  bill,  however, 
started  the  one  talking,  and  to  my  constant  query,  "What  are 
the  Germans  doing  with  those  motor  boat  and  seaplane  ma- 
neuvers at  Zeebrugge?"  he  suddenly  amazed  me  by  replying, 
"The  boats  are  guided  by  wireless  from  the  seaplanes." 

I  was  now  all  excitement.  Gradually  I  got  the  rest  of  the 
story  out  of  him.  The  motor  boats,  fitted  with  torpedoes  in 
their  bows,  were  set  in  motion  from  the  shore,  propelled  by 
an  ordinary  motor,  and  were  guided  to  their  objective  by  wire- 
less, transmitted  from  observing  seaplanes.  They  were  intended 
as  a  surprise  for  the  next  visit  of  the  British  monitors,  which 
periodically  appeared  off  the  coast  to  bombard  the  German 
base  and  batteries.  Here  was  startling  information,  which  I 
lost  no  time  in  telegraphing.  The  Admiralty  immediately  sent 
back  a  telegram  of  congratulations,  and  a  bid  for  further  infor- 
mation! A  few  weeks  later,  the  Germans  had  a  chance  to  use 
their  guideless  boats  against  the  monitors,  but  to  their  chagrin 
provisions  had  been  made  to  render  them  harmless.  Once  more 
the  Secret  Service  had  exercised  one  of  its  prime  functions:  it 
had  destroyed  the  element  of  surprise. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Belgian  inhabitants 
had  been  driven  from  the  Coast  either  by  the  destruction  of 
their  homes  by  bombardment  from  the  sea  and  air,  or  through 
deportation  by  the  Germans,  there  were  very  few  of  them 
left  in  this  area.  For  this  reason  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to 
introduce  a  spy  into  the  Zone.  We  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  reports  brought  us  by  Belgian  boatmen  navigating 
the  canals  between  Bruges  and  Holland.  The  information  was 
old  by  the  time  it  got  to  us,  but  since  most  of  the  coastal  bat- 
teries were  permanently  imbedded  in  concrete  and,  therefore, 
did  not  change  position,  time  was  not  an  important  factor. 
This  information  concerning  the  coast  defenses  was  picked  up 
by  the  boatmen  from  occasional  refugees  from  the  coast,  who 
still  found  their  way  to  Bruges. 

What  interested  us  most  of  all,  however,  in  these  boat- 
men's reports,  was  the  German  activities  in  Bruges  itself. 
Bruges,  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  were  the 
canals  connecting  her  with  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  and  the 
base  the  Zeebrugge-Ostend  coastal  strip,  was  the  center  from 
which  both  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  especially  the  latter,  were 
fed.  Bruges  itself  could  accommodate  about  thirty  submarines 
and  an  equal  number  of  torpedo  boats.  We  had  to  watch  not 
only  the  number  of  the  enemy  craft  in  the  harbor,  but  what 
was  more  important,  the  number  which  were  being  built. 
Some  were  assembled  from  parts  sent  from  Germany;  others 
were  constructed  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  Antwerp,  of 
which  those  of  the  Cockerell  Works  were  the  most  important. 

Aeroplane  reconnaissance,  air  photographs,  German  de- 
serters, our  Bruges  boatmen  spies,  and  the  unceasing  watching 
of  Moresco,  our  frontier  agent  at  Kadzand,  supplied  the  Ad- 
miralty with  all  the  information  they  required.  On  a  large 
scale  map  in  Rotterdam  we  marked  each  battery  emplacement 
and  aerodrome  as  they  were  reported.  With  enthusiasm  we 
watched  the  numbers  gradually  grow  until  we  had  located 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  between  Ostend  and  the 
Dutch  frontier,  and  on  the  Zeebrugge  mole.  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  there  was  a  single  battery  or  aerodrome  on  the  Coast 
which  was  not  known  to  us.  It  was  the  accurate  information, 
coupled  with  the  wonderful  bravery  of  the  men,  and  the  brih 
liant  direction  of  Admiral  Keyes  and  the  officers  under  him, 
which  permitted  the  successful  raids  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend, 
culminating  in  the  blocking  up  of  these  two  harbors,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  German  submarine  bases  on  the  Flanders 
Coast,  which  had  been  for  such  a  long  time  a  menace  to  both 
the  Allied  shipping  and  the  British  lines  of  communication. 

In  addition  to  watching  Zeebrugge,  we  also  kept  the 
Scheldt  under  close  observation,  to  prevent  the  steamers  which 
were  laid  up  in  Antwerp  from  slipping  out  to  their  home  ports 
in  Germany,  where  they  could  be  fitted  out  as  commerce  raid- 
ers or  employed  for  some  useful  purpose.  In  Antwerp  disuse 
was  turning  them  into  derelicts.  German  warships  would,  of 
course,  have  been  interned  as  they  had  to  pass  through  Dutch 
waters,  but  ordinary  merchantmen  were  free  to  steam  down 
the  Scheldt  past  Flushing,  and  by  keeping  within  the  three 
mile  limit  along  the  Dutch  Coast,  they  were  out  of  danger; 
from  there  they  had  a  very  short  distance  to  go  to  be  safe  in  a 
German  port  such  as  Emden. 

When,  therefore,  our  Antwerp  agents  reported  that  some 
of  the  ships,  which  had  lain  idle  for  more  than  two  years,  were 
getting  up  steam,  we  were  naturally  on  the  watch,  and  the 
Admiralty  was  immediately  informed.  Our  patience  was  soon 
rewarded,  for  two  ships  were  reported  steaming  down  the 
Scheldt.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  they  got  as  far  as  Flushing, 
but  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  as  they  were  trailing 
along  the  Dutch  Coast,  they  found  the  British  patrol  boats 
waiting  to  sink  them.  They  were  so  close  in  that  many  of  the 
British  shells  fell  on  Dutch  soil. 

Whether  or  not  these  ships  were  in  Dutch  territorial  wa- 
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ters  when  they  were  sunk,  I  do  not  know.  The  matter  was 
hushed  up.  The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  reported  the 
bare  facts,  and  no  comments  were  made.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, pursuing  its  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the  War  at  all  costs, 
was  often  embarrassed  by  both  sides.  Loudon,  their  brilliant 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  master  of  diplomacy,  steered 
them  successfully  through  many  a  difficult  situation,  and 
doubtless  his  finger  indicated  silence  in  this  affair. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  returning  from  London  where  I 
had  been  urgently  called  to  consult  with  C,  I  was  met  at 
Harwich  by  a  flag  lieutenant,  who  informed  me  that  the  con- 
voy would  not  be  leaving  for  three  hours,  and  that  Commodore 
Tyrwhitt  wanted  me  to  have  lunch  with  him  on  board  his 
flagship.  Leaving  the  diplomatic  bags  on  shore  under  guard — 
on  this  occasion  I  had  been  asked  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  act 
as  King's  messenger  to  The  Hague — I  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. 

I  was  immediately  put  at  my  ease  by  the  Commodore,  who 
was  not  only  in  command  of  the  Harwich  Base,  but  had  under 
him  all  the  submarines,  torpedo  boats,  and  lighter  craft  which 
were  stationed  there:  one  of  the  most  important  commands  in 
the  Navy.  His  chief  interest  in  me  was  the  information  I  could 
give  him  about  the  two  ships  which  he  had  successfully  sunk. 
"What  do  the  Dutch  think  about  it?"  said  he,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  I  told  him  all  I  knew. 


CHAPTER  XX 

ESPIONAGE,  COUNTER-ESPIONAGE,  AND 
SPY-HYSTERIA 


THE  ordinary  public  has  no  conception  of  Secret  Service. 
The  beautiful  female  spy  is  not  an  essential  to  every  Secret 
Service  coup — she  rarely  figured  in  our  wartime  services — for 
every  Gabrielle  Petit  or  Louise  de  Bettignies,  the  two  brave 
Allied  agents  who  paid  the  supreme  penalty  for  their  devotion 
to  duty,  there  were  a  hundred  male  spies,  less  glamorous  but 
just  as  efficient;  nor  is  drugging  or  the  rifling  of  safes  and 
strongboxes  a  common  practice.  Physical  violence  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  so  also  is  the  carrying  of  firearms  or  any  other  weapon, 
even  as  a  means  of  defense. 

The  spies  who  have  been  shot  and  whose  cases  have  at- 
tracted the  greatest  publicity  have  not  always  been  great  spies. 
The  penalty  for  spying  during  the  War  was,  in  most  cases, 
death.  Some  of  the  victims  had  succeeded  in  procuring  infor- 
mation of  the  greatest  value  and  had  inflicted  material  damage 
on  the  enemy;  others  were  caught  and  shot  before  they  had 
been  able  to  do  any  harm.  Yet  often  those  in  the  latter  category 
received  the  most  attention  from  the  press.  Mata  Hari,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  one  of  the  great  spies  of  the  War:  I  don't  think 
she  was  actually  successful  in  conveying  much  information  to 
the  Germans,  but  she  is  known  to  the  whole  world  because  she 
was  a  woman  born  in  romantic  circumstances,  because  she  was 
a  dancer,  and  because  she  died  bravely  before  the  firing  squad 
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at  Vincennes,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  with  a  pair  of  long 
white  gloves  in  her  hands,  which  she  drew  on  calmly  as  she 
awaited  the  fatal  command. 

The  spy-hysteria  during  the  War  was  another  example  of 
the  public's  lack  of  knowledge.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
many  pre-War  German  spies  did  remain  in  the  belligerent 
countries  with  instructions  to  carry  on,  but  their  number  was 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  violent  precautionary  measures  were 
taken  by  local  military  authorities  (often  as  ill  informed  as  the 
public)  which  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  innocent  people 
being  shot.  Even  in  far-off  South  Africa,  General  Delarey  was 
mistaken  for  a  spy  and  shot  at  night  by  a  sentry,  when  the 
General's  chauffeur,  not  hearing  the  challenge,  failed  to  stop. 
This  took  place  close  to  Johannesburg,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  German  colony,  in  a  situation  where,  if  a  spy  had 
existed,  it  would  have  been  very  improbable  that  he  would  be 
dashing  around  in  a  car  at  night. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  havoc  the  rumor  of  a  lurking  spy 
caused  in  my  own  brigade  during  our  first  week  in  France.  So 
unnerved  did  those  in  command  become  that  sentries  were 
posted  in  each  gunpit  with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  who  did 
not  stop  when  challenged.  During  that  same  night  one  of  the 
gunners,  coming  out  of  his  billet  half  asleep  to  relieve  himself, 
was  killed  by  a  sentry.  The  sentries  were  removed,  and  that 
was  the  last  we  heard  of  the  phantom  German  spy. 

True  it  is  that  when  an  army  is  retreating  in  its  own 
country,  it  often  leaves  spies  behind  to  report  on  the  enemy's 
movements.  In  open  warfare,  they  can  return  to  their  own 
lines,  or  even  communicate  for  a  short  while  by  means  of  a 
hidden  telephone  wire,  or  pigeons,  or  for  a  few  hours  by  means 
of  a  portable  wireless  set  or  some  signaling  apparatus.  But 
once  the  belligerents  have  settled  down  to  a  stationary  trench 
warfare,  with  a  continuous  line  of  barbed  wire  entanglements 
between  them,  it  is  more  than  unlikely  that  any  system  of  spy 
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reports  can  exist  directly  across  the  battlefront  lines.  It  would 
have  suprised  me  greatly  to  have  been  told  of  a  single  authentic 
case  in  the  Great  War  where  a  German  spy  was  caught  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  front  lines.  Even  if  a  spy  had  been 
there,  he  would  have  been  useless  without  means  of  communi- 
cation. Working  from  Holland,  I  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  a  regular  courier  to  penetrate  close  to  the  German  front 
line,  and  yet  I  was  directing  agents  of  French  and  Belgian 
nationality  working  in  their  own  country.  Within  the  actual 
firing  zone,  they  would  not  only  have  had  to  secure  military 
uniforms,  but  also — at  least  on  some  occasions — have  had  to 
live  in  contact  with  the  soldiers,  for  on  both  sides  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  war  practically  every  front  sector  was 
entirely  freed  of  civilian  population  by  enforced  evacuation. 
Yet  spies  were  a  constant  subject  of  talk  and  of  precaution 
among  those  in  command  in  the  firing  zone. 

Of  a  similar  order  was  the  general  belief  that  German  spies 
were  signaling  to  submarines  or  other  craft  out  at  sea.  Boy 
Scouts  were  even  sent  out  in  some  parts  of  England  to  watch 
for  signal  flashes  at  night;  this,  however,  as  well  as  other  fan- 
tastic means  of  communication,  was  soon  proved  a  bogey  after 
the  first  few  months  of  the  War.  The  only  participation  of 
submarines  in  spying  was  that  they  probably  landed  one  or  two 
spies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland. 

However,  though  all  this  war  hysteria  came  from  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  from  a  tendency  to 
credit  the  "wonderful"  Germans  with  secret  service  tricks  even 
more  fantastic  than  those  invented  by  the  writers  of  fiction,  on 
one  point  at  least  the  public  had  correct  information:  before 
the  War  the  Germans  undoubtedly  had  the  finest  Secret  Service 
in  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  very  little  they  did  not 
know  about  pre-War  Allied  armies  and  navies. 

This  service  of  theirs  was  organized  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness;  it  worked  in  direct  contact  with  their 
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Foreign  Office  and  with  the  General  Staffs  of  their  Army  and 
Navy,  who  used  it  often  to  obtain  all  required  information  of  a 
secret  nature  which  they  could  not  obtain  through  diplomatic 
or  other  regular  channels;  its  agents  were  all  picked  men  and 
women,  who  went  through  a  special  course  of  training  before 
they  were  sent  out  into  the  field.  Some  were  permanently  fixed 
in  a  definite  country;  others,  using  Berlin  as  a  base,  were  sent 
abroad  on  special  missions.  Graves,  the  German  spy  who  was 
arrested  in  England  just  before  the  War  in  an  attempt  to  get 
specifications  and  details  of  the  new  British  14  inch  naval  guns, 
at  that  time  under  construction  at  Beardmore's  in  Glasgow, 
was  a  typical  example  of  the  well  trained,  intelligent  German 
spy.  He  would  never  have  been  caught  had  it  not  been  for  the 
carelessness  [or  was  it  betrayal?]  of  the  German  Secret  Serv- 
ice, who  misaddressed  a  letter  sent  to  him. 

Men  of  this  type  were  not  chosen  at  random  or  given  carte 
blanche  as  to  their  activities,  but  dispatched  to  secure  specific 
data.  They  were  picked  to  obtain  such  varied  information  as 
the  design  of  a  new  engine  of  war,  details  of  training,  equip- 
ment, and  strength  of  a  foreign  army,  plans  of  fortifications 
and  even  topographical  sketches  of  certain  sectors  of  a  country, 
or  perhaps  plates  for  the  printing  of  accurate  maps  of  a  country 
in  which  at  some  future  date  they  might  be  called  upon  to  con- 
duct a  campaign.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  War,  the  German  war  maps  of  Belgium  were  far  more 
accurate  than  those  possessed  by  the  British — a  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  modern  warfare,  where  most  artillery  fire  is 
indirect,  preliminary  angles  and  ranges  being  measured  off  on 
a  map.  The  gun  platforms  which  were  laid  down  before  the 
War  in  France  and  Belgium  by  German  spies,  or  under  their 
supervision,  although  greatly  exaggerated  in  number,  were  no 
myth,  but  an  actual  fact. 

Once  the  War  began,  however,  the  permanent  German 
agents  in  France— and  especially  in  Great  Britain— were  gradu- 
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ally  cut  off  from  their  base  by  the  efficient  control  exercised  at 
the  various  ports  of  exit  and  entry,  and  by  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  censor's  department,  which  was  instrumental  in  catching 
quite  a  number  of  spies.  Every  trick  involving  the  use  of  in- 
visible inks  or  chemicals,  which  the  Germans  were  very  fond 
of  using,  or  the  employment  of  codes  in  connection  with  let- 
ters, telegrams,  or  newspaper  advertisements,  was  uncovered. 
One  of  the  most  crafty  schemes  to  be  defeated  was  the  method 
by  which  the  German  agents  received  and  concealed  their  sup- 
plies of  invisible  inks  and  chemicals.  Handkerchiefs  or  appar- 
ently innocent  supplies  of  extra  clothing  were  impregnated 
with  the  material,  and  when  ink  was  needed  the  cloth  was 
soaked  in  water  and  wrung  out.  Such  inks  were  used  not  only 
between  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  letter,  but  under  the  postage 
stamps,  and  on  the  inside,  or  even  under  the  gummed  parts, 
of  envelopes. 

A  last  precaution  against  German  espionage  was  to  delay 
letters  and  telegrams  to  neutral  countries  so  long  that  any 
information  they  might  have  contained  became  worthless  for 
any  military  or  naval  use.  Even  parcels  were  held,  for  it  had 
been  discovered  that  the  German  agents  conveyed  brief  reports 
by  a  code  method  of  long  and  short  stitches,  or  some  other 
stitching  device,  used  on  the  garments  or  other  cloth  articles 
enclosed,  and  by  sending  packages  of  a  shape  secretly  agreed 
upon,  or  wrapped  in  colored  paper  which  had  a  meaning  for 
the  colleague  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

At  length,  for  the  transmission  of  their  information,  the 
Germans  came  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  Germans  with  forged 
neutral  passports,  or  on  neutrals,  a  certain  number  of  whom 
were  allowed  to  travel  to  and  from  the  allied  countries.  This 
was  proved  by  the  number  of  spies  of  this  category  who  were 
shot. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  neutral  to  get  to  England.  The 
sailors  of  neutral  ships  were  not  allowed  to  land,  and  visas 
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were  granted  only  to  those  neutrals  who  had  pressing  business 
to  transact  and  whose  bona  fides,  antecedents,  and  sympathies 
were  known.  In  each  neutral  country  there  was  an  efficient 
counter-espionage  organization,  and  it  would  have  surprised 
many  an  individual  to  have  seen  the  accurate  information  ob- 
tained about  him  before  a  visa  was  accorded.  The  British 
Counter-Espionage  organization,  located  in  T's  office  in  Rotter- 
dam under  the  direction  of  de  Mestre,  was  typical.  No  visa  was 
granted  to  a  Dutch  subject  until  the  applicant  had  been  checked 
over  by  de  Mestre  himself.  The  name  of  every  neutral  who  was 
suspected  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  of  being  pro-German, 
was  inserted  in  the  British  Black  List,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  all  consular  or  passport  officers.  Inclusion  in  this  list  meant 
automatic  barring  from  England.  As  to  the  traveler's  purposes, 
and  the  usual  commercial  information,  it  was  not  only  ob- 
tained through  recognized  business  channels,  such  as  the  banks, 
but  in  many  cases  the  applicant  was  watched  for  a  long  time  by 
our  agents.  Every  movement  was  followed;  I  often  laughed 
over  the  indiscretions  of  some  of  the  individuals — in  the  hands 
of  their  wives  the  information  would  have  been  devastating. 

Whether  any  of  these  individuals  of  neutral  nationality 
ever  used  the  diplomatic  dispatch-bags  of  one  or  another  of  the 
neutral  countries,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  find  out.  I  know,  however,  that  Mata  Hari 
was  suspected  of  this.  It  was  a  danger  we  had  to  face,  but  about 
which  we  could  not  do  very  much.  The  probable  procedure  in 
such  a  case  would  be  that  Smith,  a  citizen  of  Slavonia,  would 
have  a  personal  friend  at  his  country's  Embassy  in  London  to 
whom  he  would  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  Jones,  possibly  a 
common  friend  in  their  home  country.  At  the  opening  of  the 
diplomatic  bag,  which  of  course  had  not  been  molested  by  cen- 
sorship, the  letter  would  be  found  and  automatically  posted, 
and  this  procedure  could  then  be  repeated  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. It  is  unlikely  that  a  diplomatic  representative  would  lend 
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himself  wittingly  to  the  transmission  of  a  spy's  report,  but  he 
might  do  it  to  oblige  a  pretty  woman,  or  a  friend,  who  would, 
of  course,  assure  him  that  the  only  motive  was  to  avoid  the  em- 
barrassment of  having  some  official  in  the  British  Censor's  office 
read  one's  private  affairs. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  de  Mestre's  agents  also  kept 
watch  on  all  known  German  agents  in  Holland.  Through  their 
movements  and  contacts,  we  often  got  valuable  clews  as  to  who 
were  transmitting  reports  to  the  Germans.  Old  Haas  and  his 
niece  were  de  Mestre's  best  agents;  no  one  could  possibly  have 
suspected  this  old  man,  or  his  very  plain  niece,  as  being  sleuths 
in  British  pay.  In  appearance  they  were  so  colorless  that  even  in 
a  small  gathering  they  would  have  attracted  no  attention;  in 
addition,  they  were  good  linguists,  intelligent,  observant,  and 
endowed  with  unlimited  patience — qualities  which  made  them 
invaluable  as  C.E.  agents. 

Finally,  the  various  counter-espionage  organizations  in  the 
different  neutral  countries  were  able  to  check  up  on  any  indi- 
vidual reported  as  being  suspect  by  the  Chief  in  England,  or 
about  whom  information  was  required — for  example,  the  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspicious  letter  had  been  addressed.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  often  a  spy  was  caught  by  some  small  slip.  I  re- 
member a  case  where  the  British  censor  became  suspicious  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  man  in  Holland.  De  Mestre  traced  the  ad- 
dress to  a  German  agent.  In  the  letter,  which  was,  of  course, 
written  from  a  fictitious  address  in  England,  a  message  was 
included  asking  for  all  letters  to  be  sent  in  future  to  a  street 
number  up  in  the  200o's.  A  check  of  the  London  streets  soon 
showed  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  streets  with  such 
high  numbers.  An  investigation  was  undertaken,  which 
promptly  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  German  agent  who  was  acting 
as  a  letter-box. 

From  what  I  have  related  it  can  readily  be  grasped  that 
the  German  Secret  Service  had  tremendous  difficulties  to  face 
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during  the  war.  Communication  across  the  sea  (a  far  more  ef- 
fective barrier  than  any  high  voltage  wire),  a  highly  efficient 
Censor's  department,  hawk-eyed  Passport  Control  officers  at 
the  various  ports,  unceasing  watching  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
C.E.  agents,  and  the  absence  of  willing  spies  of  their  own  or 
of  allied  nationality  operating  in  their  own  country  or  in  occu- 
pied territory,  were  obstacles  greater  than  those  I  had  to  con- 
tend with. 

From  Berlin  the  old  pre-War  German  Secret  Service  con- 
tinued to  function.  It,  too,  had  spread  itself,  and  although  it 
continued  to  send  out  agents  direct  from  Berlin,  many  of  them 
were  recruited  by  its  branches,  which  it  established  in  neutral 
countries,  and  in  the  occupied  territories. 

The  difficulty  of  communication  was  not  its  only  problem; 
it  had  to  face  both  a  scarcity  of  agents  and  a  falling-off  of  ef- 
ficiency as  compared  with  those  of  its  pre-War  service.  No 
longer  could  it  pick  its  men,  train  them,  and  send  them  where 
it  wished.  It  had  to  accept  any  one  who  could  fulfill  the  prime 
function  of  either  being  able  to  get  in  or  out  of  a  belligerent 
country,  or  who  had  some  means  of  communication.  The  result 
was  that  many  of  its  wartime  agents  were  inefficient,  careless, 
and  stupid.  Lody,  who  was  caught  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  War,  was  a  typical  example.  Arriving  in  England  armed 
with  an  American  passport,  he  was  able  to  enter  the  country 
undetected  among  the  crowd  of  Belgian  refugees  who  were 
then  flocking  into  England.  Carelessly  worded  telegrams  which 
he  sent  out  to  a  neutral  country  promptly  gave  him  away.  He 
was  followed  continuously  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  an  attempt 
to  link  him  up  with  other  agents,  and,  when  this  proved 
futile,  he  was  finally  arrested  in  Ireland.  In  his  possession  the 
Irish  police  found  a  mass  of  entirely  unnecessary  incriminating 
documents  which  were  conclusive  evidence  against  him.  How- 
ever stupid  he  may  have  been,  he  faced  death  bravely,  earning 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
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with  him  during  the  few  days  he  was  confined  to  the  Tower 
of  London  before  he  was  shot. 

The  German  Secret  Service  probably  obtained  its  most 
valuable  information  either  through  influential  neutrals  living 
in  the  Allied  countries,  or  through  traitors  whom  they  occa- 
sionally were  able  to  bribe  by  means  of  large  sums  of  money. 
Traitors  of  the  type  of  Bolo  Pasha  and  his  accomplices  in 
France,  although  comparatively  rare,  were  the  most  dangerous 
because  they  were  the  least  suspected,  and  often  had  access  to 
information  which  no  neutral  or  other  agent  could  reach. 

From  Holland  I  naturally  came  more  in  contact  with  the 
Belgian  branch  of  the  German  Secret  Service  than  with  any  of 
the  others,  though  even  here  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions.  The 
German  counter-espionage  service,  whose  job  it  was  to  prevent 
spying  in  Belgium  and  with  whom  I  was  continually  crossing 
swords,  was  entirely  separated  from  the  German  Secret  Service 
proper,  whose  sole  function  was  to  send  agents  into  the  Allied 
countries  or  recruit  them  in  the  countries  themselves,  and  col- 
lect the  information  they  secured. 

The  Belgian  branch  of  the  German  C.E.  Service,  or  Secret 
Police,  had  its  headquarters  at  a  house  located  in  the  rue  Ber- 
laimont,  in  Brussels.  In  my  narrative  I  have  already  described 
its  activities  in  detail;  its  agents  dogged  us  at  every  turn,  and 
earned  our  respect  and  admiration.  During  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war,  it  was  under  the  direction  of  a  man  called  Bergan, 
who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  German  counter-espionage 
service  in  Diisseldorf.  Bergan  was  the  guiding  genius  whose 
task  it  was  to  combat  each  move  we  made,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  watch  on  several  million  Belgian  inhabitants.  Strange  to 
say,  Bergan  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  and  so  in  his 
actual  contact  with  the  Belgians,  he  was  very  dependent  on  his 
assistant,  Pinkhoff,  a  former  German  agent,  who  had  operated 
in  France  before  the  War  under  the  guise  of  a  butcher.  Little 
had  the  Parisians  known,  when  they  bought  their  meat  from 
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this  red-cheeked,  rotund  individual,  that  he  was  in  German 
pay. 

The  German  Secret  Service  in  Belgium  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  mysterious  woman,  known  as  Frau  Doktor,  and 
under  a  dozen  other  names.  She  was  at  different  times  said  to 
be  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family,  an  old  cocotte,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  German  General,  whose  influence  had  secured  for 
her  the  appointment.  The  truth  about  her  is  that  she  won  her 
appointment  by  merit;  she  did  come  of  a  good  family  but  quar- 
reled with  them  over  a  love  affair.  Thrown  on  her  own,  she 
eventually  drifted  into  the  peace-time  German  Secret  Service, 
did  brilliant  work  as  an  agent  in  France,  and  showed  such  re- 
markable ability  and  intelligence  that  eventually  she  was 
awarded  the  post  in  Belgium.  She  was  a  good-looking,  buxom, 
middle-aged  woman,  with  the  disposition  of  a  tiger.  From  her 
headquarters  in  Antwerp,  she  sent  many  an  agent  into  England 
and  France.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  shot  with  her  own  hand 
one  or  two  agents  who  had  played  her  false,  and  that  she  de- 
liberately sent  into  a  trap  others  she  wished  to  get  rid  of.  So 
confident  of  this  were  the  British  authorities  in  the  case  of  one 
of  her  spies,  whom  they  arrested  immediately  on  his  landing 
in  England,  that  they  merely  imprisoned  him  for  the  duration 
of  the  War.  Her  policy  was  to  make  her  agents  so  thoroughly 
afraid  of  her  that  fear  of  vengeance  would  deter  them  from 
treachery.  Most  of  the  information  we  had  about  her  came 
from  a  Belgian  who  managed  for  a  short  while  to  enlist  him- 
self in  her  service.  His  report,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
from  C,  was  one  of  the  first  communications  I  read  on  entering 
the  Secret  Service. 

In  spite  of  Frau  Doktor's  efforts  and  those  of  headquarters 
in  Berlin,  it  was  quite  evident  from  the  questionnaires  issued 
to  their  agents,  which  fell  into  our  hands  from  time  to  time 
as  the  War  progressed,  that  the  Germans  were  getting  very 
little  information  out  of  England;  the  result  was  that  they 
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gradually  concentrated  their  efforts  on  Russia,  and  probably  on 
the  United  States,  where  the  activities  of  Captain  Boy-Ed  and 
his  satellites  were  fully  unmasked. 

This  very  deflection  from  their  chief  aim  served  them  well, 
for  it  revived  the  belief  in  the  omnipresence  and  omniscience 
of  German  power,  and  renewed  the  spy-hysteria  which  had 
been  an  indirectly  useful  weapon  earlier  in  the  war.  In  future 
wars  new  inventions  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with ;  but  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  importance  will  be  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  psychology  of  fear  and  its  eminently  useful  weapon,  the 
dread  of  a  net  of  spies. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  SPY  DROPPED  BY  AEROPLANE  INTO  ENEMY 
TERRITORY 


T  T  was  just  before  the  big  March  ofTensive  of  the  Germans, 
JLin  1918.  The  Allied  High  Command  had  every  indication 
that  the  Germans  were  about  to  make  their  last  and  supreme 
effort,  but  until  the  offensive  actually  broke  loose,  they  could 
never  be  sure  where  the  main  attack  was  to  be.  They  were  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  to  collect  every  form  of  information  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Allied  Secret  Services,  from  cap- 
tured prisoners  and  letters  and  documents  left  in  the  trenches, 
and  from  aeroplane  reconnaissance. 

The  Germans  were  masters  in  the  art  of  concealing  their 
plans,  and  with  the  network  of  railways  behind  their  front, 
they  could  quickly  displace  troops  from  one  sector  to  another. 
The  Allies  knew,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these  rapid 
lateral  movements,  reserves  had  to  be  built  up  for  a  big  offen- 
sive, and  that  these  would  be  concentrated  some  distance  be- 
hind the  front  line  in  an  area  from  which  they  could  rapidly 
be  brought  up  to  the  pre-arranged  point  of  attack. 

These  back  areas  were  of  great  interest  to  the  Allied  Com- 
mand, and  we  were  urged  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation about  them.  Our  agents  in  the  Hirson  and  Valenciennes 
areas  of  France,  and  those  round  Arlon,  Maubeuge,  Givet,  and 
the  rest  of  Belgium,  did  their  part  nobly,  but  in  spite  of  all  our 

efforts,  we  were  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
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Luxemburg.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  although 
they  had  very  strong  Belgian  and  French  sympathies,  are  Teu- 
tonic in  origin,  and  so  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  barrier 
between  the  Grand  Duchy  and  Belgium  to  prevent  our  ex- 
panding our  Belgian  organization  into  it.  As  it  happened,  our 
agents  round  Fourmies,  Hirson,  Avesnes  and  Aulnoye  reported 
brilliantly  the  real  concentration  of  the  enemy's  troops,  for  it 
was  opposite  this  area  that  the  Big  German  offensive  was 
launched;  still,  an  uncontrolled  area  such  as  the  Grand  Duchy 
was  always  a  source  of  alarm,  since  anything  might  be  hap- 
pening there.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  why 
British  G.H.Q.  decided  upon  direct  action. 

A  plan  was  accordingly  hit  upon  to  drop  a  man  armed 
with  a  basket  of  carrier  pigeons  into  the  area  by  parachute  from 
a  plane,  at  night.  The  dropping  of  the  man  presented  no  special 
difficulty;  planes  often  crossed  the  enemy  lines  at  night  on 
bombing  raids.  But  to  find  the  right  man  was  a  problem.  First 
of  all,  he  had  to  be  a  Luxemburger,  for  only  a  Luxemburger 
could  speak  the  Low  German  dialect  of  the  people  in  the 
Grand  Duchy;  and  secondly,  he  had  to  know  the  country  well, 
and  have  friends  who  could  hide  him  if  necessary.  It  had  also 
to  be  a  man  who  would  volunteer  to  undertake  the  mission. 
The  Grand  Duchy,  occupied  by  the  Germans  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  had  a  total  population  of  only 
about  250,000,  and  there  were  probably  not  more  than  a  score 
of  Luxemburgers  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  Allied  armies. 
The  man  was  found,  however,  by  the  British  Intelligence 
Service  in  France,  and  the  mission  was  successfully  carried  out. 

After  the  Armistice,  in  Brussels,  I  met  Major  StefTen,  the 
hero  of  this  story.  In  fact,  we  saw  quite  a  lot  of  each  other; 
frequently  we  dined  together  at  the  Savoy.  He  had  a  stock  of 
interesting  stories  about  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  he  had  spent 
many  years,  but  he  would  not  tell  me  at  first  what  piqued  my 
interest  the  most:  how  it  had  come  about  that  he,  a  subject  of 
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the  Grand  Duchy,  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  major  in  the 
British  Army,  and  how  he  had  won  the  much  coveted  Distin- 
guished Service  Order,  which,  during  the  War,  was  only  given 
for  bravery  or  special  service  in  the  field.  From  a  fellow  British 
officer  I  got  the  bare  details  of  his  story,  which  eventually  over 
a  few  drinks  Steffen  told  me  in  full. 

For  several  years  before  the  War,  Steffen  had  occupied  a 
post  as  engineer  on  one  of  the  mines  in  the  Congo.  As  the  War 
went  on,  he  saw  most  of  his  Belgian  colleagues  leave,  one  by 
one,  to  join  the  Belgian  Army,  until  he  finally  felt  the  urge 
himself.  Having  been  so  long  in  the  Congo,  and  coming  as  he 
did  from  the  Grand  Duchy  with  its  strong  Belgian  sympathies, 
he  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  possibility  that  the  Belgian 
authorities  in  Folkestone  would  refuse  to  enroll  him  in  the 
Belgian  Army.  But  so  they  did.  Determined  to  get  to  France, 
he  applied  to  the  British  authorities,  who,  realizing  how  useful 
he  would  be  in  their  intelligence  service,  immediately  gave  him 
a  commission  of  Lieutenant  in  the  army.  It  was  here  that  they 
found  him  in  their  search  for  a  Luxemburger.  He  had  been 
disappointed  at  not  getting  into  the  actual  fighting  line,  and 
here  was  action  at  last.  He  joyfully  accepted. 

He  fully  realized  the  danger  of  the  undertaking.  The  aero- 
plane flight  across  the  enemy  front,  and  the  actual  drop  by 
parachute,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  risk  he  ran  of  dis- 
covery, which  would  have  meant  his  instant  execution  by  the 
Germans.  He  had  no  idea  where  he  would  land  in  the  dark; 
it  might  be  on  the  top  of  a  house,  or  in  an  enemy  camp.  Even 
after  successful  landing,  the  parachute  had  to  be  destroyed,  a 
hiding  place  for  the  pigeons  had  to  be  found,  and  he  had  to 
scout  around  over  a  large  area  to  get  the  information  so  ur- 
gently needed  by  G.  H.  Q. 

During  the  months  he  had  already  been  in  the  Intelligence 
Service,  his  time  had  been  spent  chiefly  in  interrogating  cap- 
tured prisoners  of  war;  so  he  was  already  sufficiently  well 
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grounded  in  Intelligence  work,  in  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man Army,  and  in  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different 
units  which  comprised  a  German  Division,  to  be  able  to  under- 
take the  mission  without  further  training.  His  job  was  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  few  minutes:  he  had  to  cover  as  much  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  as  he  could  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
and  report  on  the  number  of  troops,  and,  if  possible,  the  identity 
of  the  division  and  regiments  which  he  found  in  the  area. 

A  pilot  was  chosen  who  had  participated  in  several  aero- 
plane raids  on  objectives  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  who 
knew  the  country  comparatively  well.  Steffen  was  instructed 
in  the  use  of  a  parachute,  and  also  in  the  method  of  attaching 
messages  to  the  pigeons,  but  by  far  the  most  important  task 
was  to  indicate  to  the  pilot  on  a  large  scale  map  exactly  where 
he  wished  to  be  dropped.  If  he  could  reach  his  father's  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  Ettelbrikk  before  daylight,  he  knew  he 
would  be  safe,  for  there  he  could  deposit  his  pigeons,  and  using 
his  father's  house  as  a  base,  he  could  scour  the  country. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  on  a  night  when  there  was  no 
moon,  the  adventure  was  begun.  Taking  off  from  an  aero- 
drome near  Albert,  Steffen  and  the  pilot  had  to  cover  about 
150  miles,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  all  that  the  pilot 
had  to  guide  him  was  his  compass  and  his  instruments.  Flying 
at  a  great  altitude,  no  interference  was  met  with  from  German 
planes,  and  after  a  flight  of  about  two  hours,  the  pilot  touched 
his  passenger;  it  was  time  to  bail  out.  With  his  basket  contain- 
ing twenty  of  the  best  army  pigeons  strapped  to  him,  Steffen 
went  over  the  side. 

Luck  was  with  him;  he  landed  in  a  field,  severely  shaken 
up  but  unhurt.  Some  fifty  yards  away  he  discovered  a  hedge, 
and  in  this  he  hid  both  the  parachute  and  the  pigeons.  He  now 
cursed  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  although  in  possession  of  a 
flashlight,  he  dared  not  make  use  of  it.  Hitting  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  hedge  in  search  of  a  road,  he  crossed  another 
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hedge,  and  suddenly  found  himself  on  a  good  macadam  road. 
After  following  it  for  about  half  a  mile,  he  came  to  cross- 
roads and  a  sign  post.  To  his  joy,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ettelbruck.  He  now  knew  exactly 
where  he  was,  for  this  was  his  home  district,  every  inch  of 
which  was  known  to  him.  Back  once  again  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  get  the  birds,  and  then  he  struck  out  on  the  hazardous 
journey  to  his  father's  house. 

It  was  ten-thirty  p.m.  by  his  wrist  watch;  he  had  ample 
time  to  cover  the  distance  before  daylight.  At  least  a  dozen 
times,  he  left  the  road  suddenly  to  hide  from  an  approaching 
cart  or  people  on  foot;  he  was  glad  by  this  time  of  the  friendly 
darkness.  The  twenty-mile  tramp  was  the  most  terrifying  part 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  he  told  me.  The  parachute  jump  he 
had  accepted  stoically ;  once  he  had  undertaken  the  mission,  he 
knew  he  had  to  go  through  with  it,  just  as  a  soldier  feels,  when 
he  goes  over  the  top  in  an  attack,  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  walking  along  the  road  with  the  incriminating  pigeons 
was  different;  every  sound  alarmed  him,  and  he  knew,  contrary 
to  what  he  had  felt  while  he  was  in  the  air,  that  he  was  now 
sole  master  of  his  own  destiny:  getting  to  his  father's  house  de- 
pended on  his  ingenuity  alone. 

Eventually,  with  worn-out  nerves,  he  reached  his  father's 
home  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  he  stood  before 
the  house,  he  suddenly  felt  alarmed;  he  hadn't  heard  from  his 
father  for  several  months;  perhaps  he  had  moved,  and  there 
were  German  troops  quartered  there.  Hastily  he  hid  his  pigeons, 
and  grasping  his  revolver,  he  knocked  on  the  window  of  what 
used  to  be  his  father's  bedroom.  After  a  while,  to  his  relief,  the 
familiar  gray  head  appeared  through  the  window.  With  a  cry 
of  astonishment,  the  elder  Steffen  recognized  his  son,  and 
within  a  few  seconds  he  was  in  the  house. 

The  father,  like  the  son,  was  pro-Ally,  and  though  there 
were  some  remonstrances  from  the  mother,  a  hiding  place  was 
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soon  found  in  the  attic  for  the  pigeons,  and  two  were  immedi- 
ately sent  off  to  announce  his  safe  arrival. 

Steffen  realized  that  the  greatest  danger  he  ran  was  in  his 
own  home  district,  where  every  one  either  thought  he  was  still 
in  the  Congo,  or  had  heard  that  he  had  joined  the  Allied  forces. 
He,  therefore,  persuaded  his  father  to  cover  his  own  district, 
while  he,  after  remaining  in  the  house  all  day,  got  out  of  the 
area  as  fast  as  he  could,  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Within  a  week,  amply  supplied  with  funds,  he  was  able  to 
cover  the  area  comprising  the  Grand  Duchy.  Three  divisions 
were  discovered  at  rest,  one  at  Wiltz,  and  the  other  two  at 
Bettingen  and  Petange.  As  this  was  the  normal  number  to  be 
found  in  these  areas,  he  was  able  to  report  to  G.H.Q.  that  there 
was  no  concentration  of  troops  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  this 
was  all  they  wanted  to  know.  A  hazardous  and  desperate  ex- 
perience for  a  single  negative  statement — but  the  value  of  the 
statement  was  as  great  as  the  agent's  daring.  To  insure  his 
reports  reaching  G.H.Q.,  three  pigeons  were  sent  off  with  the 
same  messages,  two  of  which,  he  subsequently  discovered,  ar- 
rived safely.  After  sending  these  messages  off,  Steffen  went  into 
hiding  in  the  town  of  Luxemburg,  and  there  he  stayed  the 
few  remaining  months  until  the  Armistice. 

He  rejoined  the  British  Army  after  the  Armistice.  He  was 
congratulated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  decorated  with  the  much-coveted  Distinguished 
Service  Order.  This  was  the  story  of  the  small,  sandy-haired, 
tropic-dried  Luxemburger,  weighing  not  more  than  125  pounds. 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  this  mild-mannered  reticent  man, 
if  I  had  not  had  corroborative  evidence  from  a  fellow  officer, 
and  if  I  had  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  his  Major's  crown  and 
the  ribbon  of  the  D.S.O. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


AN  ASTOUNDING  PROPOSITION  FROM  THE 
HAMBURG  SOLDIERS'  COUNCIL 


T? VENTS  were  crowding  fast  on  each  other.  The  Hinden- 
JL/burg  line  had  broken,  and  the  whole  Allied  front  was 
sweeping  rapidly  forward  into  Belgium;  Prince  Max  of  Baden 
had  formed  a  coalition  ministry,  and  had  been  forced  to  in- 
clude two  Socialist  deputies,  Scheidemann  and  Bauer.  It  was 
evident  that  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the 
people  of  Germany  were  about  to  kick  over  the  traces ;  rumors 
of  revolt  and  discontentment  were  becoming  more  insistent 
each  day. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  suddenly  we  heard  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  German  sailors  at  Kiel,  on  some  of  the  ships  of 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  which  had  been  ordered  to  put 
out  to  sea.  This  was  followed  by  reports  that  Liebknecht  and 
other  Independent  Socialists  were  openly  inciting  revolution, 
and  that  local  government  had  been  overthrown  in  Kiel,  Ham- 
burg, and  Bremen,  with  soldiers'  councils  taking  its  place. 

Imagine  my  excitement  when  I  walked  into  one  of  the 
cubicles  at  the  office,  and  found  myself  facing  a  released  pre- 
War  British  spy,  and  in  his  company  an  official  delegate  from 
the  Hamburg  soldiers'  council. 

"I  am  Brewer,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber me?  I  was  caught  by  the  Germans  six  years  ago,  just  as  I 
was  boarding  a  vessel  at  Hamburg  and  thought  I  had  got  clear 
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with  the  plans  which  C  commissioned  me  to  get.  I  have  been 
in  prison  in  Hamburg  all  these  years,  and  was  freed  by  the 
Hamburg  Soldatenrat  a  week  ago.  This  is  Schultze,  a  delegate 
from  them,"  he  continued  as  he  presented  his  companion  to 
me.  "He  has  been  sent  out  with  me  on  a  mission  to  the  British 
Government."  I  listened  in  amazement  to  their  story,  as  each 
took  it  up  in  turn. 

The  prisoners  of  yesterday  were  the  masters  of  Hamburg 
today.  The  Governor  of  the  prison  was  at  present  locked  up  in 
one  of  his  own  cells,  and  while  Brewer  and  his  friends  were 
being  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  Hamburg  Senate  House, 
their  former  keeper  was  being  fed  prison  fare,  his  own  special 
recipe  for  "Socialist  swine." 

How  Brewer  came  by  his  new  found  friend,  he  explained 
briefly.  During  his  early  days  in  prison,  Brewer's  only  com- 
panions were  criminals,  but  as  the  War  progressed,  and  the 
Kaiser's  government  viewed  with  alarm  the  steady  growth  of 
Socialism,  members  of  the  Minority  Socialist  Party  began  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  at  Altona,  near 
Hamburg.  With  these  leaders  Brewer  rapidly  made  friends; 
they  ate  the  same  vile  prison  food;  they,  too,  were  victims  of 
the  Kaiser;  they  were  intelligent  men,  a  relief  from  the  dregs 
he  had  been  forced  to  associate  with. 

When  they  were  freed  by  their  friends,  these  leaders  im- 
mediately rushed  back  to  their  home  centers,  but  those  from 
Hamburg  gladly  took  Brewer  along  with  them  as  one  of  their 
companions.  He  was  admitted  to  all  their  councils,  and  found 
himself  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  Soldatenrat. 

Plans  of  government  were  suggested,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  sailors  in  check,  but  on  one  point  every  one  from 
Hamburg  was  agreed :  they  had  had  enough  of  Prussian  domi- 
nation, and  wanted  to  be  freed  entirely  from  it.  Why  not  revive 
the  old  Hanseatic  League,  a  federation  of  the  Hanseatic  towns 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck  and  Danzig  ?  They  remembered 
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how  prosperous  these  towns  had  been  during  the  era  of  their 
independence,  and  how  friendly  they  had  been  with  England. 

The  leaders  knew  that  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany 
would  never  willingly  agree  to  this  separation,  which  would 
cut  them  of?  from  the  sea,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
had  quieted  down,  they  would  be  attacked,  unless  they  ob- 
tained help  from  the  Allies.  Surely,  the  Allies  would  support 
them ;  it  would  be  a  means  of  removing  the  German  fleet  from 
the  sea,  never  to  return,  and  it  would  help  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Germany,  which  they  had  heard  the  Allies  intended  to 
accomplish. 

Ways  and  means  were  discussed.  Why  not  set  up  a 
Hanseatic  League  under  the  protection  of  England,  and  ask 
the  British  to  send  some  part  of  their  fleet  to  Hamburg  and 
the  other  ports?  This  would  prevent  interference  from  the 
rest  of  Germany.  Quick  action  had  to  be  taken,  while  yet  they 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  A  delegate  had  to  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  England  to  open  up  negotiations.  Their  eyes  fell 
on  Brewer:  he  was  obviously  the  man  to  send  along;  he  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  everything  that  had  happened;  he  could 
tell  the  British  that  they  meant  everything  they  said,  and  that 
they  really  had  complete  control  of  the  local  government. 

I  still  have  a  mental  picture  of  Brewer  as  he  shouted  at 
me  in  his  excitement:  "There  is  no  German  fleet  left — the 
sailors  have  all  mutinied.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in 
Hamburg,  the  admiral  in  command  will  be  given  an  official 
reception  and  he  will  be  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Senate 
House.  The  old  Hanseatic  League,  under  British  protection, 
with  Hamburg  as  its  head,  will  then  be  publicly  proclaimed!" 

If  Schultze  had  not  been  sitting  next  to  him  with  his  array 
of  official  documents,  signed  by  the  Hamburg  Soldatenrat, 
giving  him  full  power  to  negotiate,  1  would  have  thought  that 
six  years  of  detention  in  a  German  prison,  in  wartime,  had 
deranged  Brewer's  mind;  for  although  I  knew  all  the  events 
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which  I  have  already  outlined,  the  Kaiser  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  frontier,  the  Armistice  had  not  yet  been  signed,  and  there 
was  considerable  rumor  that  the  Germans  were  about  to  sham 
a  revolution,  hoping  that  the  emissaries  of  the  people  would 
get  better  peace  terms  from  the  Allies  than  the  old  wartime 
leaders  would  have  been  able  to  secure. 

Full  details  were  immediately  telegraphed  in  code  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  was  still  waiting  for  instructions,  when  I  suddenly 
had  news  that  the  Kaiser  had  fled  from  Berlin,  and  had  arrived 
at  German  G.H.Q.,  at  Spa,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Dutch- 
Limburg  frontier.  Leaving  Collins  in  charge  at  Rotterdam,  I 
dashed  down  to  Maastricht  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  our  opera- 
tions at  closer  quarters;  Colonel  Oppenheim  wanted  short 
interval  reports  on  everything  we  could  possibly  find  out  as 
to  what  was  happening  at  Spa. 

The  German  sentries  and  surveillance  on  the  frontier  had 
become  demoralized,  and  quite  a  number  of  refugees  were 
coming  freely  across  the  frontier;  we  could,  therefore,  arrange 
for  a  quicker  transmission  of  information  from  the  interior 
to  us.  Train-watchers'  reports  were  no  longer  important.  Every 
road  in  Belgium  was  now  filled  with  the  retreating  German 
Army;  the  trains  could  no  longer  carry  them.  The  roads  had 
now  to  be  watched;  promeneurs  had  to  be  kept  continually 
behind  the  German  Army  reporting  their  movements  as  they 
fell  back.  My  headquarters  were  now  in  Maastricht,  and  I  had 
a  direct  courier  to  Colonel  Oppenheim  in  The  Hague.  Sleep 
was  forgotten;  more  work  was  in  hand  than  I  could  possibly 
cope  with. 

I  never  returned  to  Rotterdam.  After  witnessing  the  cross- 
ing of  the  frontier  by  the  Kaiser,  I  penetrated  into  Belgium, 
throwing  discretion  to  the  winds,  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion sent  in  reports  on  the  retreat  of  the  German  Army  as  it 
filed  past  my  eyes.  All  this  I  shall  describe  later. 

No  wonder  then  that  I  lost  track  of  Brewer  and  Schultze, 
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whom  I  had  left  in  the  hands  of  Collins  and  T.  Many  weeks 
later  Collins  told  me  that  the  British  Government  had  refused 
to  negotiate  with  Schultze.  With  more  political  sagacity  than 
was  shown  later  at  Versailles,  it  realized  probably  that,  for  a 
permanent  peace,  conditions  had  to  be  imposed  on  Germany 
which  would  not  interfere  with  her  economic  existence.  A 
nation  of  Germany's  size  had  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea;  and 
sooner  or  later,  if  taken  away  from  her,  she  would  fight  to 
regain  it.  Furthermore,  the  British  undoubtedly  foresaw  that 
the  sailors  of  Kiel,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  the  Sol- 
datenrate  throughout  Germany  would  eventually  lose  control 
of  their  local  government,  and  that  they  were  only  the  torch 
lighting  the  revolution  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  German  Republic. 

Subsequent  events  bore  this  out.  Even  though  some  of  the 
Kiel  sailors  did  get  to  Berlin  and  occupied  one  of  the  Kaiser's 
palaces,  they  were  shortly  afterwards  dislodged  by  the  Majority 
Socialists  under  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  who,  supported  by  the 
Trades  Unionists  and  by  the  Democratic  Parties,  took  firm 
control  of  the  country  and  were  strong  enough  to  put  down 
the  Spartacist  attempt  to  seize  the  government,  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  in 
January,  1919.  The  election  of  a  National  Assembly,  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  Constitution,  the  election  of  Ebert  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Republic,  and  the  nomination  of  Scheidemann 
as  its  Chancellor,  heralded  the  start  of  ordered  Republican 
government  throughout  Germany  as  a  whole. 

I  visited  Hamburg  towards  the  end  of  1919,  and  found  it 
perfectly  contented  with  the  government;  in  the  person  of 
Cuno,  it  was  even  to  provide  the  Republic  with  one  of  the 
many  Chancellors  who  followed  each  other  in  such  close 
succession. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  KAISER  IS  INTERNED,  AND  OWES  HIS  LIFE 
TO  HIS  COOK 


ITHIN  a  few  hours  of  the  news  that  the  Kaiser  had 


VV  arrived  at  German  G.H.Q.  in  his  flight  from  Berlin, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  take  up  my  headquarters  at  Maastricht, 
the  principal  town  in  Dutch  Limburg,  and  only  some  thirty 
miles  from  Spa,  that  pretty  little  Belgian  watering  place  with 
its  fine  chateaux  and  villas,  whose  comforts  the  Kaiser  and 
his  Staff  had  enjoyed  earlier  in  the  War,  and  where  those 
trenches  and  dugouts  were  constructed,  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  front,  in  which  the  Kaiser  was  photographed  to 
appear  as  if  he  were  amongst  his  soldiers  in  the  firing  line. 
Here  now  the  whole  German  G.H.Q.  had  taken  up  its  quarters. 

Our  agent  there  reported  not  only  the  presence  of  the 
Kaiser,  but  also  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Hindenburg,  LudendorfT, 
and  a  host  of  others.  On  November  8,  we  heard  that  the 
Socialists  under  Kurt  Eisner  had  deposed  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  had  declared  a  Bavarian  Republic.  On  November  9,  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  the  decree  of  Prince  Max  announcing 
that  the  Kaiser  had  decided  to  abdicate,  and  that  Ebert  was 
appointed  Chancellor. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  late  that  evening  I 
received  a  report  from  our  agent  that  barricades  had  been 
thrown  up  around  Spa  to  prevent  revolutionary  troops  coming 
there  from  Aachen  to  fetch  the  Kaiser,  and  that  the  Kaiser 
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himself  intended  crossing  into  Holland  that  night.  I  dashed 
to  the  Dutch  Commanding  Officer,  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
and  with  whom  I  had  had  lunch  that  day  at  the  Maastricht 
Club,  to  tell  him  the  news. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "we  have  just  been  informed  from  The 
Hague  that  the  Kaiser  is  coming  across  the  frontier  at  Eysden, 
at  seven  a.m.  tomorrow.  I  have  received  orders  about  interning 
him.  Do  you  want  to  come  along  with  me  ?"  I  gladly  accepted 
his  offer,  and  at  six  a.m.  I  found  myself  keyed  up  with  excite- 
ment on  the  way  to  Eysden,  following  the  automobiles  of  the 
Dutch  Army  officers  and  other  officials. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  see  the  picture  today  as  clearly  as 
I  saw  it  then.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  but  at  that  early  hour 
there  was  a  ground  mist,  which  made  visibility  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. I  waited  on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Eysden  chatting 
to  my  officer  friends.  By  and  by,  a  train  was  signaled  coming 
through  from  Vise,  the  Belgian  border  station  adjacent  to 
Eysden;  it  was  the  Kaiser's  own  special  train,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  coaches. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  we  saw  several  gray 
Mercedes  cars  draw  up  at  the  frontier;  from  them  there 
alighted  about  a  dozen  figures  in  gray  military  uniforms,  with 
long  capes  and  spiked  helmets.  One  was  the  Kaiser  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Field  Marshal,  another  General  von  Platen;  the 
others  were  officers  of  the  Kaiser's  own  staff  and  household, 
who  were  following  him  into  exile.  The  group  came  onto  the 
platform  at  Eysden,  and  there,  about  fifteen  yards  from  where 
I  stood,  they  were  formally  interned  by  my  friend.  After  this 
the  whole  group  entered  the  Imperial  train,  prepared  and 
waiting  for  them. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  events  of  my  life;  not 
so  much  because  of  what  I  saw  (the  whole  ceremony  only 
took  a  few  minutes — it  might  have  been  the  internment  of  any 
group  of  officers  crossing  into  Holland)  as  because  of  the 
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realization  that  I  was  watching  the  writing  of  "Finished" 
across  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  demi-god  in  his  own 
country,  the  almighty  War  Lord,  whom  I  had  seen  on  many 
occasions  riding  with  pomp  and  ceremony  through  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  and  who  had  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe. 

I  wondered,  as  I  looked  at  his  grim  white  face,  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  He  was  pleasant  to  the  Dutch  officers, 
and  outwardly  appeared  calm.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  offered  a 
cigar  to  my  officer  friend.  Inwardly  he  must  have  been  in  a 
turmoil;  it  was  undoubtedly  a  piece  of  clever  acting.  He  had 
probably  spent  several  sleepless  nights  before  arriving  at  his 
momentous  decision.  He  had  been  inclined  to  defy  the  politi- 
cians who  demanded  his  abdication,  but  when  Hindenburg 
and  the  General  Staff  declared  they  could  no  longer  protect 
him  from  an  Army  seething  with  revolt,  he  had  hastily  fled. 
Here  on  the  platform,  however,  he  did  not  have  at  all  the  air 
of  a  fugitive.  In  uniform,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  he  was 
dignity  personified;  one  would  have  said  he  had  just  arrived 
in  Holland  on  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  Court. 

All  day,  the  Kaiser  remained  in  his  train  at  Eysden,  while 
the  Dutch  Cabinet  was  deciding  on  their  course  of  action, 
that  night,  van  Karnebeek,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Rosen,  the  German  Minister  at  The  Hague,  arrived  in 
Maastricht.  Once  again  I  followed  the  Dutch  officials  to 
Eysden,  but  as  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  train  behind 
drawn  blinds,  my  trip  was  fruitless.  I  was  informed,  however, 
by  a  Dutch  officer,  that  the  train  would  leave  Eysden  early  the 
next  morning  to  convey  the  Kaiser  to  the  Chateau  of  Count 
Goddard  Bentinck,  at  Amerongen,  where  he  would  remain 
temporarily  until  a  definite  place  of  internment  had  been 
found. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  u,  I  got  up  to  watch 
the  train  go  by  at  a  crossing  near  Maastricht.  All  the  blinds 
were  drawn,  as  I  thought  they  would  be,  but  the  passing  of 
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the  Kaiser  fascinated  me;  I  wanted  to  see  the  very  last  act  of 
this  drama  which  I  had  been  witnessing. 

There  was  some  mystery  attached  to  the  Kaiser's  coming 
to  Holland.  I  heard  several  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen 
had  sent  a  secret  emissary  to  Spa,  offering  him  an  asylum  in 
Holland;  but  whether  this  was  so  I  do  not  know.  Everybody 
was  now  wondering  what  had  happened  to  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  Kaiser  gave  no  definite  information  about  him,  except 
that  he  would  probably  cross  into  Holland  later  on.  It  was 
rumored  that  there  had  been  a  family  quarrel,  which  was  borne 
out  by  subsequent  events.  We  were  not  without  news  of  him 
for  long. 

Once  again  I  was  lunching  with  my  Dutch  officer  friend, 
after  a  busy  morning  sending  reports  to  Colonel  Oppenheim. 
We  had  just  finished  off  an  excellent  partridge,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  the  next  course,  when  my  friend  was  called  out  of  the 
room.  He  dashed  back  a  couple  of  minutes  later,  grabbed  his 
sword,  excused  himself,  and  rushed  away  with  the  remark 
that  the  Crown  Prince  was  at  the  frontier,  at  a  point  farther 
north  than  where  the  Kaiser  had  crossed.  In  the  evening,  he 
told  me  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  staying  temporarily  at 
the  chateau  of  Countess  Wolf-Metternich,  and  added  that  she 
did  not  seem  very  well  pleased  to  have  him.  The  first  request 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  after  crossing  the  frontier,  was  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  his  father,  or  to  be  interned  in  the  same 
place  with  him.  Later,  he  was  removed  to  the  Island  of 
Wieringen. 

One  more  event  was  to  happen  which  again  focused  my 
attention  on  the  Kaiser.  Months  later,  when  I  was  installed 
in  my  office  in  the  rue  Stevin  in  Brussels,  liquidating  all  the 
British  Secret  Service  organizations  in  Belgium  and  occupied 
France,  I  received  a  visit  from  Creusen,  who,  together  with 
Fouquenot,  as  I  have  already  explained,  had  been  seized  by 
German  Secret  Police  on  Dutch  soil  and  dragged  several  yards 
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across  the  frontier  into  Belgium.  The  Dutch  were  powerless 
to  do  anything  about  the  matter;  the  Germans  declared  that 
they  were  on  Belgian  soil  when  arrested,  and  as  there  were 
no  other  eye  witnesses,  it  was  simply  Fouquenot's  and  Creusen's 
word  against  theirs.  The  two  were  condemned  to  prison  in 
Liege,  and  when  they  were  released  at  the  time  of  the  Armi- 
stice, three  years  of  their  life  had  been  spent  in  confinement. 
Creusen  seemed  a  broken  man;  he  raged  against  the  Germans, 
especially  against  the  Kaiser;  he  cursed  them  for  the  dirty 
trick  they  had  played  on  the  two  of  them,  and  swore  he  would 
get  even.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  without  much  apparent 
effect. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  was  back  in  my  office.  He  had 
been  to  Amerongen,  and  had  made  friends  with  the  Kaiser's 
cook,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  staunch  republican;  he 
had  agreed  with  Creusen  that  the  Kaiser  had  been  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  that  he  had  led  Germany  to 
its  ruin,  and  that  any  kind  of  death  was  too  good  for  him.  In 
short,  the  cook  was  willing  to  poison  the  Kaiser,  if  Creusen 
paid  him  sufficient  to  do  it. 

I  looked  at  Creusen  aghast.  I  tried  to  argue  with  him  about 
the  futility  of  it.  "Didn't  Lloyd  George  say  he  would  have 
the  Kaiser  hanged?"  he  kept  repeating  to  me.  "Haven't  the 
Allies  been  trying  to  get  the  Dutch  to  give  him  up,  so  that 
they  could  place  him  on  trial?"  At  last,  to  get  rid  of  him,  I 
promised  to  convey  his  offer  to  the  Chief  in  London. 

In  a  week's  time,  he  reappeared  again.  I  told  him  I  had  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  British  authorities  were 
not  interested  in  his  offer.  I  told  him  to  forget  his  grievances 
and  to  get  back  to  normal  life. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  got  news  from  Holland  that  Creusen 
had  been  arrested  by  the  Dutch.  The  cook  was  a  trusted  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Kaiser,  and  had  simply  led  Creusen 
on  to  get  sufficient  evidence  against  him  to  bring  about  his 
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arrest.  I  intervened  with  the  Dutch  authorities;  I  pleaded  that 
his  false  imprisonment  by  the  Germans  had  probably  affected 
his  mind.  He  was  released  by  the  Dutch,  and  deported  to 
Belgium.  I  never  heard  from  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
I  WATCH  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 


ON  November  nth,  the  Armistice  was  signed  at  Com- 
piegne.  Within  fourteen  days  the  whole  of  occupied 
Belgium  and  France  had  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Germans. 
We  knew  that  the  War  was  over. 

Every  train  and  road  in  Belgium  was  packed  with  German 
troops  moving  eastward.  More  than  two  million  men  had  to 
be  brought  back  through  Belgium  into  Germany.  They  had 
to  be  fed;  they  had  to  be  kept  moving  on  the  roads,  for  there 
were  not  roads  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  army  in 
one  stream  of  progress;  they  had  to  be  halted  now  and  then 
to  get  a  meal  and  a  few  hours'  sleep,  then  once  again  join  the 
endless  column  of  march,  taking  the  place  of  those  who,  drop- 
ping with  fatigue,  had  in  their  turn  to  be  relieved. 

Moreover,  if  one  examines  the  map  of  Belgium,  one  will 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  frontier  is  blocked  by 
neutral  Holland.  The  Northern  German  Army  had,  there- 
fore, to  converge  on  Liege,  and  file  out  of  Belgium,  as  it  were, 
through  the  partial  neck  of  a  bottle.  All  this  meant  discipline 
and  organization;  and  yet  revolution  had  broken  out  in  the 
German  Army. 

How  was  this  stupendous  task  to  be  carried  out  in  fourteen 
days,  in  face  of  all  these  difficulties?  The  situation  was  dan- 
gerous for  the  Belgian  people.  If  the  German  Army  had  broken 

up  into  a  rabble,  infinite  damage  would  have  been  done  to  life 
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and  property.  The  inhabitants  realized  this,  and  although  tense 
with  excitement  at  the  departure  of  the  German  troops,  and 
eagerly  awaiting  the  first  appearance  of  the  Allied  Army,  they 
anxiously  watched  for  any  signs  of  disorder  which  they  knew 
would  herald  the  breaking  loose  of  horror  and  destruction. 
Discipline,  however,  which  is  second  nature  in  the  German, 
brought  the  Army  through. 

As  I  stood  by  the  roadside  to  the  north  of  Liege,  and  saw 
that  unbroken  column  file  by  with  hardly  a  foot  between 
units,  man,  horse,  and  wagon,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
perfect  discipline.  Almost  all  the  men  wore  red  ribbons  show- 
ing that  they  sympathized  with  the  revolution,  but  they  still 
submitted  to  the  command  of  their  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers;  they  knew  that  their  only  chance  of  getting 
home  on  schedule,  and  even  of  obtaining  their  next  meal,  was 
that  perfect  order  should  be  maintained.  One  would  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  thrown  away  useless  encum- 
brances, but  each  unit  had  its  equipment  in  proper  order.  The 
men  looked  dirty,  tired,  worn,  and  hungry,  even  though  the 
Army  had  been  getting  better  food  than  the  common  people 
at  home;  but  it  was  still  a  wonderful  fighting  machine  that 
I  saw  passing  before  my  eyes.  Probably  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  they  marched  through  night  and  day  without  a  break — 
some  were  grizzled  veterans,  others  youths  still  in  their  teens. 

For  the  most  part,  they  marched  in  silence,  as  if  occupied 
with  their  thoughts.  I  am  sure  they  were  glad  the  War  was 
over,  but  they  were  wondering  what  was  happening  at  home, 
what  was  going  to  happen  when  they  crossed  into  Germany, 
when  each  one  of  them  would  become  an  individual  again. 
I  am  sure  they  were  happy  that  the  fighting  was  over;  they 
had  all  been  through  hell,  and,  at  least,  that  particular  hell 
they  had  been  suffering  was  over.  As  yet,  they  did  not  know 
of  that  other  suffering,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  hunger,  which 
they  would  have  to  endure  when  inflation  set  in  at  home.  As 
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they  neared  the  Dutch  frontier,  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
sold  their  automobiles  and  horses.  I  saw  many  a  fine  Mercedes 
that  had  been  bought  for  a  mere  song.  They  were  now  only 
a  day's  march  from  Germany,  where  they  knew  they  would 
be  disbanded,  and  where  their  mounts  and  equipment  could  no 
longer  serve  their  country.  To  them,  at  least,  the  money  would 
be  useful,  and  for  all  they  knew  anything  might  be  happening 
at  home. 

In  Holland,  events  were  also  happening.  Rather  than 
march  almost  a  hundred  miles  by  way  of  Liege,  many  of  the 
German  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Northern  Army  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  break  across  Dutch  Limburg  to  get  to 
Germany,  in  some  places  less  than  ten  miles  distant.  The 
electric  wire  was  cut,  and  to  the  amazement  and  consternation 
of  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  German  soldiers  by  the  thousands 
poured  across  the  country.  They  came  chiefly  as  individuals 
or  in  small  groups.  Although  many  of  them  carried  their 
arms,  they  were  peaceful  enough;  their  one  object  was  to  get 
to  Germany,  and  so,  as  if  fearful  that  the  Dutch  authorities 
would  stop  them,  they  scurried  across  the  strip  of  Dutch  ter- 
ritory like  rabbits. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  armed  German  soldiers  in 
Holland.  During  the  war  a  violation  of  the  frontier  would 
have  constituted  a  casus  belli  if  deliberately  planned,  or  mass 
internment  if  it  had  been  involuntary.  The  Dutch,  however, 
took  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  allowed  them  to  pass;  they 
even  permitted  train  loads  of  them  to  be  run  through  Roer- 
mond;  they  knew  that  the  Allies  wanted  the  German  troops 
out  of  Belgium  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  with  their  usual 
contained,  reasonable  attitude,  would  not  object. 

During  those  days,  I  often  heard  it  said  that  the  German 
Revolution  had  been  engineered  by  the  Germans  in  an  attempt 
to  get  better  terms  from  the  Allies.  Improved  peace  terms  may 
have  been  an  argument  advanced  to  the  people  of  Germany 
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by  some  of  the  Minority  Socialists.,  but  the  revolution  certainly 
was  not  planned  by  the  German  High  Command.  At  the  time 
of  the  Armistice,  the  German  military  machine  on  the  Western 
Front  was  still  functioning,  as  was  shown  by  the  orderly  and 
organized  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territories.  The  German 
soldiers,  even  though  exhausted  and  restless,  could  still  have 
gone  on  fighting,  and  could  have  put  up  a  stubborn  defense 
on  a  line  such  as  the  Meuse  or  the  Rhine,  but  their  willingness 
to  fight  was  undermined  by  the  revolt  of  the  people  at  home. 
Had  the  people  in  Germany  supported  the  government  and 
army  for  another  six  months,  the  Germans  could  have  short- 
ened their  line  considerably  by  holding  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
up  to  Namur,  and  then  from  there  up  to  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp; or  failing  this,  they  could  have  held  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,  which  would  have  been  almost  impregnable.  In  either 
of  these  positions,  they  could  have  negotiated  for  peace,  and, 
perhaps,  have  secured  better  terms  than  were  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  at  least,  they  could  not  have  got 
worse.  But  with  soldiers  no  longer  willing  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  a  Germany  in  opposition  and  in  the  hands  of 
revolutionaries  in  the  rear,  the  German  High  Command  was 
powerless  and  had  to  capitulate. 

The  comparative  orderliness  of  the  German  revolution,  as 
compared  to  all  other  revolutions,  and  the  systematic  steps 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  German  Republic,  puzzled 
foreign  onlookers  at  the  time  and  led  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
but  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  secret  plan.  The  revolution 
came  because  the  people  were  tired  of  starvation  and  the  strug- 
gle; it  was  orderly  because  orderliness  and  discipline  are  in- 
grained and  almost  innate  in  the  German  people. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


PREPARING  TO  LIQUIDATE  THE  SERVICE  AND 
WRITE  ITS  MEMOIRS 


THE  War  was  over,  but  not  my  work.  At  one  time  and 
another  during  the  course  of  the  War,  the  British  had 
employed  over  two  thousand  agents  in  Belgium  and  occupied 
France,  of  whom  more  than  one  hundred  had  been  shot,  and 
several  hundred  had  been  imprisoned.  The  British  government 
could  not  walk  off  and  leave  these  people:  pensions  had  to 
be  paid,  some  form  of  compensation  had  to  be  given  to  those 
who  had  been  imprisoned,  decorations  had  to  be  awarded, 
and  a  history  had  to  be  written  of  the  organizations  in  the 
interior. 

I  was  the  logical  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  task,  for 
the  details  were  locked  up  within  me,  and  I  alone  could  tell 
in  most  cases  what  the  services  were  that  each  organization 
had  rendered.  No  written  records  had  been  kept.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  claims,  my  presence  was  necessary  to  decide  what  was 
authentic,  and  what  were  the  merits  of  each  case.  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  mission.  I  could  not  wait  until  the  Germans  had 
got  completely  out  of  Belgium;  I  dashed  across  the  border  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  meet  the  brave  men  with  whom  I  had 
been  working  so  long.  Many  I  had  never  met.  I  wanted  to  see 
them,  face  to  face,  to  talk  over  the  hundreds  of  incidents  which 
had  occurred,  to  compare  notes,  to  find  out  reasons  which  had 

led  up  to  arrests,  to  unravel  mysteries  which  had  baffled  me  in 
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Holland — in  short,  to  talk  over  the  great  adventure  in  which 
we  had  all  played  our  parts. 

I  was  deeply  moved  and  excited  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
them  all.  For  two  and  a  half  years  I  had  sat  in  Holland  running 
out  invisible  lines  of  communication,  as  it  were  into  a  void, 
across  the  German  barrier  into  Belgium,  weaving  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right  to  make  contacts  one  by  one  with  those  who 
had  been  so  eagerly  alert  to  serve  their  country.  And  now  I 
was  on  my  way  to  meet  these  hidden  watchers  whose  life- 
lines I  had  held  in  my  hands,  whose  faces  I  did  not  know, 
but  whose  innermost  thoughts  and  anxieties  had  been  so  in- 
timately my  own.  It  was  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  my  life. 

The  logical  place  for  me  to  head  for  was  Liege;  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Dame  Blanche,  the  greatest  of  war- 
time Allied  Secret  Service  organizations.  In  Liege  I  made  my 
way  hurriedly  to  an  address  which  was  engraved  on  my  mind, 
one  which  St.  Lambert  had  communicated  to  me  orally  in 
Holland,  and  which  I  had  never  entrusted  to  paper.  Warned 
of  my  coming,  the  two  chiefs,  and  the  heads  of  the  organization 
in  each  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  were  waiting  for  me.  As  I 
entered  the  room  where  they  were  gathered,  and  I  stood  before 
them  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  they  acclaimed  me 
with  emotion,  and  saluted  me  as  their  superior  officer.  I  was 
overcome  by  their  fervent  expressions  of  welcome  and  loyalty. 
I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  austere,  almost 
ascetic  looking  people,  all  much  older  than  myself.  Three  were 
priests;  the  others  were  college  professors,  engineers,  lawyers, 
and  members  of  the  professional  classes. 

I  realized  immediately  why  the  Dame  Blanche  had  been 
such  a  success;  here  were  gathered  together  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  brains  in  Belgium,  men  filled  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  patriotism.  By  the  respect  which  they  showed  toward  their 
two  chiefs,  I  sensed  the  discipline  which  they  had  imposed 
upon  themselves;  I  realized  that  their  militarization  was  not 
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a  fantasy,  but  that  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter;  these 
were  the  officers  of  a  military  organization. 

The  two  chiefs  made  an  indelible  impression  on  me.  The 
one,  tall,  thin,  with  dark  penetrating  eyes  and  a  black  scrubby 
beard,  breathed  authority.  I  felt  that  here  was  a  man  who  was 
accustomed  to  being  obeyed;  in  pre-war  days  he  had  been  an 
engineer,  high  up  in  one  of  the  Belgian  administrations,  and 
it  was  probably  there  that  he  had  learned  to  command  and 
to  organize.  The  other,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Liege, 
was  an  exact  contrast — a  small  man  with  light  hair,  a  long 
beard,  blue  limpid  eyes,  and  a  voice  as  soft  as  that  of  a  woman. 

After  a  luncheon  in  my  honor,  I  was  closeted  with  the  two 
chiefs,  and  to  them  I  outlined  briefly  my  plan  of  action:  they 
were  to  furnish  me  with  a  complete  history  of  their  organiza- 
tion, showing  the  role  played  by  each  member;  give  me  a  list 
of  all  their  members;  provide  me  with  full  details  concerning 
the  two  who  had  been  shot  so  that  I  could  procure  for  their 
families  a  pension  from  the  British  government;  and,  finally, 
so  that  I  could  arrange  for  repayment,  they  were  to  hand  me 
an  itemized  statement  showing  the  various  sums  which  I  had 
authorized  them  to  borrow.  Not  a  word  did  I  say  about  the 
military  status  of  which,  on  my  own  initiative,  I  had  so  boldly 
assured  them;  I  was  guiltily  conscious  that  it  was  going  to 
be  extremely  difficult  to  gain  the  consent  of  either  Belgium  or 
England  to  confirm  such  an  arrangement,  and  I  must  confess 
to  the  mean  hope  that,  now  all  was  over,  militarization  might 
not  seem  so  important  to  the  Dame  Blanche  as  it  had  been  in 
the  early  days  of  organization. 

But  when  I  had  finished  outlining  the  requirements  for 
liquidation,  I  was  immediately  put  on  the  mat.  I  realized  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  them  the  truth.  They  were  so 
overcome  and  so  aghast  that  I  promised  I  would  move  heaven 
and  earth  with  the  British  authorities  to  make  good  their 
word  to  their  followers,  for  they  had  all  enrolled  themselves 
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in  the  organization  as  British  soldiers,  and  had  even  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  In  a  separate  chapter,  I  will  tell  of  how 
the  British  Army  Council  was  eventually  won  over  to  enroll 
these  brave  men  as  soldiers,  and  of  the  fight  that  we  had 
to  put  up  with  the  Belgian  authorities  to  get  their  official 
sanction. 

Business  over,  we  eagerly  plied  each  other  with  questions 
about  points  of  organization  which  had  intrigued  us.  I  dis- 
covered with  interest  and  applause  why  they  had  taken  the 
basic  precaution  of  having  two  chiefs.  The  Dame  Blanche  had 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of  two  independent  groups,  so 
completely  isolated  from  each  other  that  the  two  chiefs  alone 
in  each  group  knew  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  organization. 
Each  group  not  only  had  its  own  chief,  but  also  its  own  head- 
quarters where  the  reports  were  centralized  and  typed  out. 
It  was  only  in  the  transmission  of  the  information  into  Holland 
that  any  contact  was  made,  and  then  only  by  the  smaller  of 
the  two  chiefs  personally  handing  his  reports  over  to  the  taller 
one.  Had  one  of  the  groups  blown  up,  its  chief  would  have 
been  the  only  one  who  could  possibly  have  spread  destruction 
to  the  other.  Thus  not  only  would  half  of  the  organization 
have  been  saved,  but  this  remaining  group  would  quickly  have 
spread  itself  out  to  incorporate  the  territory  left  vacant  by  the 
other. 

To  prevent  wholesale  arrest,  the  greatest  ingenuity  had 
been  employed  in  each  of  the  headquarters.  The  one  I  was  in 
was  a  perfect  rabbit  warren.  It  had  five  exits — one  into  the 
front  street;  one  into  a  back  garden,  from  which  access  could 
be  gained  to  an  agent's  house  facing  a  back  street;  one  to  the 
roof;  and  finally  two,  one  on  each  floor,  leading  through  very 
ordinary  looking  wall  closets  into  the  adjoining  house,  where 
an  apparently  harmless  old  couple  lived,  who,  as  far  as  their 
neighbors  were  concerned,  never  held  any  communication  with 
the  inmates  of  the  house  next  to  theirs.  These  extraordinary 
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precautions  were  needed,  for  a  certain  amount  of  coming  and 
going  could  not  be  obviated  at  headquarters.  The  reports  had 
to  be  collected,  and  it  was  here  that  they  were  typed  out  and 
prepared  for  dispatch  to  Holland. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our  talk  came  to  an 
end.  On  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  two  chiefs  I  had  known 
I  could  count,  and  during  the  next  eight  months  they  helped 
me  vitally  in  the  arduous  task  of  liquidation;  but  when  I  said 
good-by  to  them  on  that  first  day  of  meeting,  I  knew  I  had 
found  two  life-long  friends.  To  this  day  their  friendship  forms 
one  of  the  most  precious  ties  of  my  life. 

From  Liege,  in  a  car  which  the  Dame  Blanche  kindly  put 
at  my  disposal,  I  set  out  for  Brussels.  It  was  now  November 
25th,  and  Belgium  was  free  of  the  Germans.  As  I  progressed 
on  my  way  every  mile  of  the  road  called  up  memories:  Liege 
Guillemins  station,  where  we  had  so  many  train-watching 
posts;  Tirlemont,  the  scene  of  more  than  one  engagement 
with  the  Germans  in  1914;  Louvain,  with  its  burnt  library;  and 
Herent,  where  van  Bergen  had  one  of  his  train-watching  posts. 
I  was  passing  through  country  every  inch  of  which  was  familiar 
to  me.  And  yet  I  was  surprised:  I  knew  of  the  massacres  and 
destruction  at  Louvain,  Aerschot,  Dinant,  and  Ardenne;  in 
France,  I  had  seen  the  terrible  devastation  caused  by  war,  where 
even  forests  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  shell  fire;  there- 
fore, I  was  expecting  to  see  some  havoc  caused  by  the  German 
occupation  but  except  at  Louvain,  I  saw  no  sign  of  it.  Apart 
from  the  delirium  of  the  people  in  the  villages  and  towns  at 
being  freed  from  the  Germans,  the  presence  of  numbers  of 
Belgian  soldiers,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  necessities  of  life,  it 
might  have  been  pre-War  Belgium  that  I  was  driving  through; 
street  cars  were  running,  shops  were  open,  and  people  were 
coming  and  going  as  usual. 

My  chauffeur,  a  Belgian  civilian,  evidently  felt  that  as  the 
conductor  of  an  officer  in  uniform,  he  should  have  a  martial 
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appearance  as  well.  At  each  stopping  place  he  seemed  to  find 
some  piece  of  Belgian  army  equipment  or  uniform,  until,  in 
spite  of  my  remonstrances,  he  was  more  than  fully  bedecked. 
When,  however,  he  started  brandishing  a  revolver  under  the 
nose  of  a  peasant  who  had  blocked  the  road  with  a  cartload 
of  hay,  I  realized  that  it  was  time  for  active  intervention;  I 
forcibly  demoted  him  once  more  to  the  rank  and  garb  of  an 
ordinary  civilian. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Brussels,  I  started  looking  out  for 
a  suitable  house  and  office.  For  assistance  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  head  of  the  local  Dame  Blanche  branch,  whom  to  my 
surprise  I  found  to  be  two  maiden  sisters,  the  heads  of  a 
fashionable  girls'  school.  The  Germans  could  never  have  en- 
tertained suspicions  about  these  two  prim  women,  who  could 
have  been  seen  any  afternoon  conducting  their  pupils  for  a 
walk  in  the  bois  or  to  some  museum,  or  occupying  a  whole 
row  of  seats  at  the  Opera  regularly  once  a  week.  They  knew 
all  about  train-watching,  however,  and  about  promeneur  agents 
too,  and  twice  a  week  in  their  sanctum,  when  the  girls  were 
in  bed,  they  had  conscientiously  sealed  up  for  dispatch  to  Liege 
the  reports  which  a  trusted  servant  had  collected  while  osten- 
tatiously doing  the  day's  marketing.  They  quickly  found  a 
house  for  me  on  the  rue  Stevin,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
British  Embassy,  and  there  within  a  few  days,  with  a  cordon 
bleu  as  cook,  and  with  an  excellent  man  as  valet  and  butler, 
I  was  comfortably  installed.  The  owner,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor, 
had  equipped  it  with  every  comfort,  and  in  the  garage  were 
two  Renaults,  which  he  rented  to  me  with  the  house.  My  next 
step  was  to  call  on  Sir  Francis  Villiers,  the  British  Ambassador, 
who  had  arrived  by  now,  and  to  him  I  explained  my  mission. 
This  fine  old  man,  together  with  General  Lyon,  the  military 
attache;  Gurney,  the  first  secretary;  and  Charles,  the  third 
secretary,  I  was  to  see  again  and  again  during  my  stay  in 
Brussels;  they  greatly  facilitated  my  work,  and  backed  me  up 
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whenever  I  needed  any  assistance  or  information  from  any  of 
the  Belgian  ministries. 

I  was  now  ready  to  start  in  on  the  work  of  liquidation,  but 
I  still  had  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Chief  in  London 
about  finances.  Large  sums  were  to  be  paid  out  in  claims  and 
pensions,  and  I  had  to  know  what  documents  and  records  were 
required  by  the  British  Treasury.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  cost 
of  the  liquidation  itself:  office  expenses,  assistants,  typists,  and, 
above  all,  transportation,  in  connection  with  the  necessary  in- 
terviewing of  a  couple  of  thousand  agents  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  of  Belgium  and  Northeastern  France.  Finally,  I  had 
to  find  out  what  category  and  class  of  decorations  would  be 
available  for  rewarding  those  agents  whom  I  should  recom- 
mend. 

I  might  have  known  that  C  would  manage  all  this  for  me 
in  the  best  possible  way.  I  made  a  flying  trip  to  London  to 
consult  him,  and  had  the  usual  satisfaction  of  receiving  in- 
structions at  once  definite  and  flexible — above  all,  liberal. 

"You  alone  know  what  services  each  individual  agent  has 
rendered,"  said  he,  "and  you  alone  can  judge  the  merits  of 
their  claims.  The  British  Government  wants  them  satisfied. 
Find  out  what  pensions  the  Belgian  Government  is  giving  the 
widows  of  its  soldiers;  I  suggest  you  recommend  a  slightly 
higher  figure.  For  those  who  have  been  in  prison  and  need 
help,  recommend  a  sum  you  think  fair;  I  suggest  the  pay  of  a 
British  soldier  for  each  day  spent  in  prison. 

"As  regards  your  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  liquidation, 
I  will  instruct  the  paymaster  to  advance  you  £5000;  he  will 
then  see  that  you  keep  this  working  balance  by  paying  into 
your  account  at  Lloyd's  Bank  in  Brussels  sums  corresponding 
to  your  expenditures,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  you  send  in. 
As  regards  claims  and  pensions,  as  soon  as  your  recommenda- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  Treasury,  the  sums  in  question 
will  be  paid  into  your  account  for  payment  to  the  claimants. 
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"The  decorations  to  be  recommended  are  those  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  Military  Division,  from  the  grade 
of  Commander  down  to  the  medal.  Concerning  the  militariza- 
tion of  the  Dame  Blanche,  I  will  do  my  best,  but  I  am  very 
doubtful  if  anything  can  be  done  about  it.  As  for  transportation, 
I  will  petition  the  War  Office  to  supply  you  with  such  cars  as 
you  may  need." 

The  Chief  kept  his  word ;  without  a  single  exception,  every 
decoration  I  recommended  was  eventually  awarded,  and  every 
single  claim  and  pension,  including  the  Dame  Blanche's  £30,- 
000,  was  paid  without  a  query.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  in- 
spiration working  under  these  conditions.  It  was  this  quality 
in  the  Chief,  this  encouragement  of  initiative,  and  implicit 
trust  in  those  subordinates  who  merited  it,  which  made  him 
so  successful  in  running  an  organization  which  had  branches 
in  every  neutral  country,  and  which  he  built  up  from  nothing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  the  vast  machine  it  was 
at  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
LIQUIDATION  IN  POST-WAR  BRUSSELS 


I PLUNGED  immediately  into  the  work  of  liquidation.  Cap- 
tain Cutbill,  an  officer  in  the  regular  Army  who  had  been 
captured  near  Mons  in  1914  and  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  War 
in  a  prison  camp  in  Germany,  was  sent  out  as  my  assistant; 
for  transportation  purposes,  the  War  Office  supplied  me  with 
two  Crossley  cars  and  four  Fords.  Systematically,  taking  each 
organization  in  turn,  the  work  of  collecting  the  required  data 
began.  Some  of  the  agents  we  brought  to  Brussels;  others  were 
taken  to  Liege,  where,  under  my  supervision,  the  Dame 
Blanche  had  opened  an  office. 

I  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the  widows  of  those  who 
had  been  shot  were  entirely  destitute,  and  that  the  small  pen- 
sions we  could  give  them  were  insufficient  for  their  immediate 
needs.  Lump  sums  would  enable  them  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves by  buying  a  small  shop,  or  starting  something  in  which 
they  could  work  themselves,  and  thus  bring  them  a  greater 
sum  than  our  yearly  pension.  When  I  communicated  my  views 
to  the  Chief,  he  informed  me,  after  consultation  with  the 
Treasury,  that  I  could  compound  the  pension  into  a  lump  sum 
for  those  who  demanded  it.  Although  each  was  given  the 
choice,  every  one  of  the  hundred  odd  pensioners,  without  ex- 
ception, took  the  capital  sum.  Their  choice  was  wise,  for  being 
payable  in  francs,  their  pension  would  have  dwindled  to  noth- 
ing during  the  inflation  period  which  followed,  unless,  of 
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course,  the  British  Government  were  to  have  made  an  adjust- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  20,000  francs  which  each  on  the  average  re- 
ceived, was  wisely  invested.  These  widows  and  their  children 
were  a  continual  heartbreak  to  me.  Nothing  paid  to  them  in 
the  way  of  pensions  could  possibly  make  up  for  their  terrible 
loss.  They  were  no  worse  off  than  the  dependents  of  those 
killed  in  battle,  but  somehow  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  regard 
them  impersonally.  In  the  case  of  those  I  had  employed  my- 
self, I  could  not  shake  off  the  feeing  of  responsibility.  I  was 
glad  that  most  of  the  victims  were  employed  by  my  predeces- 
sors, prior  to  1916.  The  Military  Section  of  the  Secret  Service 
during  the  nearly  three  years  that  I  directed  and  organized  it 
from  Holland,  lost  only  about  a  dozen  agents. 

Another  problem  I  had  to  face  was  that  of  the  decorations. 
How  was  a  man  or  woman  to  be  judged  ?  Some  of  the  agents 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  reprieved,  and  then  had  served 
several  years  in  prison,  and  yet  many  of  these  were  caught  at 
the  outset  of  their  activities,  often  before  they  had  sent  out  a 
single  report  of  any  value.  Others  again  had  worked  for  two 
or  three  years  without  being  caught,  and  had  procured  for  us 
valuable  information.  The  man  who  had  been  in  prison 
thought  he  deserved  a  higher  decoration  than  his  more  fortu- 
nate fellow.  Then  again,  in  Europe  there  has  always  been  a 
certain  system  of  gradation  in  the  awarding  of  decorations. 
For  example,  an  ambassador,  a  general,  or  a  senator  is  given 
as  a  rule  an  award  in  keeping  with  his  rank.  In  the  case  of  a 
peasant  who  had  done  brilliant  work,  was  I  to  recommend  him 
for  a  decoration  inferior  to  the  one  recommended  for  an  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister,  who  had  done  very  little? 

I  tried  to  pass  the  responsibility  back  on  the  Chief,  but  he 
insisted  that  I  should  go  ahead  and  use  my  own  judgment.  In 
England  a  decoration,  though  highly  coveted,  is  not  so  much 
sought  after  as  it  is  in  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  piece  of 
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ribbon  in  the  buttonhole  is  all  important.  Above  all,  I  wanted 
to  be  fair  to  each  agent,  but,  in  addition,  I  knew  my  recom- 
mendations would  be  critically  scrutinized  by  them.  Each  of 
the  thousand  odd  recommendations  I  made  had,  therefore,  to 
be  weighed  very  carefully.  Cutbill  and  I  often  argued  for  hours 
on  the  merits  of  each  case.  He  was  older  than  I,  very  conserva- 
tive, and  a  devotee  to  form;  whereas  I,  knowing  what  service 
each  agent  had  rendered,  was  inclined  to  ignore  station  and 
rank  altogether.  In  the  end,  the  Cabinet  Minister  got  a  little 
less  than  his  rank  called  for,  and  the  peasant  a  little  more.  It 
was  a  happy  compromise,  which  apparently  met  with  approval. 

I  was  not  the  only  one  opening  an  office  in  Brussels.  The 
same  process  was  going  on  all  around.  The  Ministries  on  the 
rue  de  la  Loi  were  teeming  with  activity:  archives  which  had 
been  transported  from  Havre,  the  war-time  seat  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  were  being  put  back  in  their  old  shelves;  the 
work  on  hand  was  being  distributed  to  the  various  permanent 
officials;  every  one  was  getting  his  office  in  order.  The  Palace 
and  the  various  embassies  were  reopening.  Finally,  there  were 
the  multitude  of  Allied  military  missions,  all  intent  on  organ- 
izing the  liquidation  and  settlement  of  claims  for  one  thing  or 
another.  It  was  like  the  first  day  of  college  after  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation.  All  official  Belgium  was  agog,  for  apart  from 
this  work  of  setting  the  wheels  of  government  moving,  there 
was  the  gigantic  task  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  areas, 
the  opening  up  of  communications  between  ports  and  on  the 
railways,  the  demobilization  of  the  army,  the  payment  of  army 
pensions,  the  calling  in  of  the  German  money  and  replacing  it 
with  Belgian  francs,  and  the  various  elections,  both  for  the 
legislative  houses  and  the  various  municipalities,  and  the  secret 
negotiations  and  dickering  for  the  many  advantages,  which 
the  Belgians  hoped  to  gain  at  Versailles. 

Large  as  Brussels  is,  this  whole  beehive  of  activity  was 
concentrated  in  an  area  corresponding  to  a  few  city  blocks. 
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The  aperitif  hour  at  noon  gave  one  a  good  cross-section  of  what 
was  going  on.  In  the  cafes  and  bodegas  of  the  Porte  de  Namur 
and  the  Place  de  ia  Monnaie,  the  tables  were  jammed  with 
Belgian  officials  and  officers  in  uniform,  each  little  group  ex- 
citedly discussing  the  situation  of  the  day.  If  I  was  too  late  in 
catching  an  official  at  his  office,  I  always  knew  exactly  in  which 
of  the  many  establishments  I  could  find  him,  for  each  group 
had  its  own  favorite  spot.  Here  over  a  sherry  or  a  cocktail,  I 
often  found  the  government  official  more  tractable  than  in  his 
office. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  task  of  liquidation,  I  had  a 
myriad  of  other  duties  to  perform,  of  a  nature  rather  dictated 
by  decency  than  by  official  necessity.  The  Belgians  are  a  hos- 
pitable people;  many  of  the  agents  insisted  on  entertaining  me, 
and  I  could  not  run  any  risk  of  offending  them.  A  round  of 
dinners  started  which  taxed  my  powers  of  endurance  to  the 
utmost.  As  guest  of  honor,  the  necessity  of  mastering  a  long 
dinner  and  three  kinds  of  wine,  the  duty  of  keeping  up  a 
rapid-fire  conversation,  and  the  wish  to  appear  delighted  by 
toasts  and  after-dinner  speeches  (all  this  lasting  two  or  three 
hours)  lay  heavy  upon  me.  The  continuous  repetition  of  these 
dignified  celebrations  was  an  ordeal.  Then,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  official  banquets,  of  which  the  one  given  in  my  honor  by 
the  Governor  of  Liege  was  the  most  memorable.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  the  brilliancy  of  these  occasions,  were  it  not  for  the 
inevitable  speech  in  French  which  I  was  always  called  upon 
to  make. 

I  was  also  called  on  to  address  various  gatherings  in  the 
provinces.  At  Namur,  I  had  to  speak  to  about  five  hundred 
agents,  who  wanted  to  hear  from  my  own  lips  an  estimate  of 
the  value  their  services  had  been  to  the  Allies.  This  was  a  most 
difficult  task,  for  in  most  instances  I  could  only  generalize, 
while  they  were  dying  to  hear  the  specific  effects  of  some  of 
their  biggest  coups.  They  could  not  realize  as  well  as  I  did, 
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that  information  supplied  by  the  Secret  Service,  however  valu- 
able it  might  have  been,  went  into  the  general  pool  of  infor- 
mation at  G.H.Q.  We  had  collected  data  as  individuals,  but 
our  results  had  been  fused  with  information  from  prisoners  of 
war,  aeroplane  reconnaissance  and  captured  documents;  and 
it  was  only  after  all  this  had  been  digested  as  a  mass,  and  co- 
ordinated with  a  volume  of  detail  concerning  number  of  troops 
available,  munitions  on  hand,  nature  of  terrain,  time  of  the 
year,  strength  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  so  on,  that  G.H.Q. 
had  evolved  plans  for  attack  or  defense. 

In  Northeastern  France,  I  had  to  make  a  funeral  oration 
over  the  graves  of  two  men  whose  bodies  had  been  transferred 
from  a  prison  sepulture.  It  was  an  impressive  ceremony,  car- 
ried out  in  the  presence  of  a  section  of  French  infantry  com- 
manded by  two  officers.  The  French  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  conduct  such  ceremonies  magnificently:  the  equivalent  of 
the  "Last  Post"  was  sounded,  a  volley  was  fired  over  the 
graves,  and  the  parents,  peasants  of  their  neighborhood,  were 
handed  the  French  decorations  awarded  posthumously.  I  was 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  do  likewise  with  the  British  awards, 
the  granting  of  which  had  to  be  expedited  by  telegram,  as  the 
rest  of  the  British  decorations  were  sanctioned  much  later. 

I  attended  every  requiem  mass  in  Belgium  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  Belgian  subjects  who  had  died  in  the 
service  of  the  British.  These  masses  lasted  two  or  three  hours; 
and  as  they  were  celebrated  in  each  of  the  large  towns,  I  at- 
tended at  least  a  dozen.  They  brought  me  in  contact  with  a 
number  of  Belgian  bishops,  and  on  several  occasions  with  Car- 
dinal Mercier  himself.  The  Cardinal,  who  at  the  request  of  the 
priest  from  Ghent  honored  me  with  an  audience  at  his  Palace 
in  Malines,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  As  I  knelt  and 
kissed  his  ring,  I  was  awed  at  his  presence:  noble,  serene,  victor 
in  many  a  dispute  with  the  Germans,  he  seemed  Belgium  in- 
carnate. I  found  that  this  great  Belgian  patriot,  who  had  so 
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openly  defied  the  Germans,  was  the  simplest  and  kindest  of 
men;  a  child  would  have  taken  to  him  immediately.  No  won- 
der he  was  so  loved  by  the  people.  As  he  looked  down  on  me 
from  his  great  towering  height  (he  must  have  been  at  least 
six  feet  four)  I  told  him  about  the  great  services  that  many  of 
the  clergy  had  rendered  in  our  various  Secret  Service  organiza- 
tions. He  gave  me  a  warm  look  that  had  much  of  mystery  as 
well  as  of  sympathy  in  it.  I  wondered  whether  it  had  been  this 
majestic  figure  behind  the  little  priest  from  Ghent  that  had  so 
nearly  brought  about  the  enrollment  of  the  Petits  Freres  in 
van  Bergen's  organization.  It  would  have  been  out  of  court 
for  me  to  have  asked  him. 

From  these  strenuous  duties,  I  was  glad  to  escape  on  odd 
occasions  to  the  lighter  side  of  Brussels  life.  Brussels  was  gay 
at  this  time,  probably  as  gay  as  any  capital  has  ever  been.  In 
addition  to  the  officers  of  the  various  Allied  missions,  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels,  and  the  staffs  of  the  different  embassies, 
there  were  always  a  swarm  of  Belgian  and  British  officers 
passing  through  on  leave  from  the  Army  of  Occupation  on  the 
Rhine.  Add  to  this  the  natural  tendency  to  celebrate  at  the  end 
of  the  War,  some  of  the  finest  cabarets  and  restaurants  in  Eu- 
rope, and  beautiful  vivacious  women  ready  to  participate,  and 
you  have  all  the  elements  which  spell  a  gay  time. 

The  Savoy,  which  was  one  of  the  most  select  night  clubs 
in  Europe,  second  not  even  to  the  Embassy  Club  in  London  as 
I  knew  it  in  those  times,  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  fashion- 
able crowds.  Here  wives  of  the  Brussels  elite  rubbed  shoulders 
with  actresses  and  expensively  gowned  and  jeweled  mistresses, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  atmosphere.  The  men,  mostly  in 
uniform,  sometimes  single,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
mistress  of  some  "vieux  marcheur"  who  had  been  able  to  avoid 
his  vigil  for  the  occasion,  flitted  from  table  to  table.  Everything 
was  delightfully  informal;  husbands  and  accompanied  guests 
readily  granted  permission  to  dance.  They  knew  that  Floribert, 
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the  Cerberus  at  the  door,  only  allowed  those  to  enter  who  he 
knew  would  behave  themselves.  His  was  an  all-discerning  eye, 
and  he  rarely  erred  in  his  judgment. 

Here,  to  relax  from  our  strenuous  duties,  Cutbill  and  I  oc- 
casionally dropped  in  for  a  few  hours,  accompanied  as  a  rule 
by  a  Belgian  with  an  unpronounceable  Polish  name,  whom  we 
affectionately  called  Colonel  Pills,  and  by  a  French  marquis,  a 
colonel  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  French  missions;  his  name  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember,  except  that  he  was  called 
Ton-Ton  by  the  sparkling  brunette  who  invariably  accom- 
panied him — a  member  of  the  Brussels  Opera. 

Then  there  was  the  Alhambra,  where  Volterra  was  run- 
ning a  revue  starring  Chevalier  and  Mistinguett,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  was  also  a  night  club  directed  by 
Albert,  who  afterwards  opened  the  Perroquet  for  Volterra  in 
Paris.  The  chorus  of  this  revue  supplied  many  a  dancing  part- 
ner to  the  gay  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  who  were  "de 
passage."  Finally,  there  were  those  wonderful  little  restaurants, 
some  of  which  could  seat  no  more  than  a  dozen  people,  the 
Chapon  Fin,  the  Lion  d'Or,  the  Filet  de  Sole,  1'Ecrivisse,  just 
to  mention  a  few,  whose  cellars  contained  the  best  vintages  in 
the  world  and  where  the  savory  dishes,  each  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
a  master  cook,  were  fit  for  a  Lucullus. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EDITH  CAVELL 


TN  addition  to  liquidating  the  British  Secret  Service  or- 
JLganizations  in  Belgium  and  Occupied  France,  I  was  called 
upon  to  look  after  all  other  civilian  groups  which  had  rendered 
service  to  the  British.  Of  these,  the  two  most  important  were 
the  organization  of  Miss  Cavell,  which  had  cared  for  British 
wounded  and  had  helped  them  escape  into  Holland,  and  the 
one  headed  by  Piulunowski,  a  Belgian  of  Polish  extraction, 
which  had  over  a  period  of  several  years  supplied  food  pack- 
ages and  other  comforts  to  the  British  prisoners  in  their  tem- 
porary prison  camps  in  Belgium,  where  they  were  kept  until 
they  were  evacuated  to  German/. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  Piulunowski  organization 
risked  their  lives,  but  it  was  England's  duty  to  consider  them 
for  dignified  reward,  since  they  performed  a  great  and  much 
needed  work  of  charity.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  great 
difficulties,  and  often  in  the  face  of  obstruction  and  unpleasant- 
ness from  the  Germans.  Food  was  also  often  contributed  by 
Belgians  who  were  much  in  need  of  it  themselves.  The  pitiful 
condition  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  gone  through  the 
hell  of  battle  and  rough  handling  by  the  Germans,  moved 
these  hospitable  Belgians  to  compassion  and  to  untold  sacri- 
fices. The  gratitude  shown  by  the  prisoners  was  now  to  be 
officially  expressed  by  their  mother-country. 

The  story  of  Edith  Cavell  had  created  such  a  stir  through- 
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out  the  world  that  it  was  with  great  interest  I  undertook  the 
investigation  of  her  organization,  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing for  decorations  the  brave  companions  who  had  assisted  her. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  apart  from  knowing  that  she  was  a 
British  nurse  who  had  been  shot  by  the  Germans  for  aiding 
British  wounded  to  escape,  the  world  did  not  know  the  exact 
details  of  her  organization.  Since  then  various  accounts  have 
been  written,  notably  by  Got  and  by  Libiez,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cavell  organization,  but  in  order  to  make  my  com- 
ments intelligible  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  review  the  story 
briefly.  In  my  official  capacity  as  liquidator  of  the  Cavell  or- 
ganization, assisted  by  Piulunowski  and  Cutbill,  I  had  many 
interviews  with  Braffort,  one  of  the  legal  defenders  at  the  trial, 
and  with  Princess  Marie  de  Croy,  the  Comtesse  Jeanne  de 
Belleville,  Madame  Bodart,  and  many  others  of  Miss  Cavell's 
brave  associates.  I  am  therefore  able  to  write  from  considerable 
authentic  information,  and  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of 
German  C.E.  methods  can  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  her  arrest. 

In  some  sense  I  could  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  avoid  the 
eerie  conviction  that  I  was  gaining  the  most  impressive  evi- 
dence that  one  could  have — the  testimony  of  the  resurrected. 
Comtesse  de  Belleville,  who,  when  I  met  her  at  her  chateau, 
gave  me  every  impression  of  dedicated,  nun-like  restraint,  had 
been  tried  with  Edith  Cavell,  and  had  stood  with  her  before 
the  court  martial  to  hear  the  ghastly  sentence  of  execution.  The 
commutation  of  her  sentence  had  returned  her  to  life  inevitably 
marked  by  having  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  her  account  of  the  Cavell  organization,  emotionless  as  it 
was,  affected  me  profoundly. 

After  the  retreat  from  Mons,  a  great  number  of  British 
wounded  were  picked  up  by  ambulances,  organized  by  local 
Belgian  doctors  and  other  patriots.  However,  according  to  Ger- 
man orders  which  were  published  throughout  Belgium  in  proc- 
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lamation  form,  they  were  forced  to  report  these  cases  to  the 
Germans.  Imagine  their  consternation  and  emotion  when, 
after  they  had  taken  loving  care  of  these  wounded,  they  saw 
them  collected  by  the  Germans  for  dispatch  to  prison  camps  in 
Germany,  to  endure  behind  barbed  wire  fences  the  bad  food, 
wretched  and  overcrowded  sleeping  quarters,  and  the  spirit- 
breaking  restrictions,  which  were  so  evident  in  the  temporary 
camps  already  in  use  in  Belgium. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  an  organization  should  spring  up 
to  help  these  wounded,  quite  incapable  of  undergoing  the 
rigors  of  a  prison  encampment,  to  escape  from  the  small  civilian 
hospitals  and  homes  where  they  had  been  sheltered  in  Fra- 
meries,  La  Bouverie,  Wasmes,  Quievrain,  Wiheries,  Paturages, 
and  other  centers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons.  The  rescuers 
were  encouraged  in  this  plan  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
wounded  had  not  been  reported,  and  others,  such  as  those  in 
the  clinic  of  Dr.  van  Hassel  at  Paturages,  were  sometimes  over- 
looked by  the  Germans.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  1914,  Lt. 
Col.  Gibbs  organized  at  Wasmes  a  regular  drainage  of  these 
officers  and  soldiers  through  hiding  places  in  the  villages  and 
woods.  The  fugitives  were  given  Belgian  identity  cards,  food, 
money,  and  guides  who  evacuated  them  through  Ostend,  until 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  at  the  commencement  of  October,  1914. 
This  was  a  relatively  simple  task  at  the  time,  since  there  were 
considerable  gaps  in  the  German  lines,  and  an  organized  con- 
trol of  the  Belgian  inhabitants  had  not  as  yet  been  created  by 
the  Germans ;  many  groups  of  Belgian  refugees  were  following 
the  same  route  to  England. 

With  Ostend  closed,  the  British  officers  and  men  who  still 
remained  in  the  Mons  area,  and  the  Belgian  friends  who  had 
nursed  and  hidden  them  and  were  now  aiding  them  to  rejoin 
their  regiments,  had  to  look  to  the  Dutch  frontier  for  a  chan- 
nel of  escape.  The  problem  was  not  the  actual  passage  at  the 
frontier,  for  the  strict  surveillance  of  1916  and  the  electric  wire 
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had  not  as  yet  been  installed,  and  the  passeurs  of  the  Campine 
and  those  to  the  north  of  Antwerp  were  finding  it  easy  to  pass 
refugees  into  Holland.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  hiding  places 
in  Brussels,  mid-way  to  the  frontier,  where  the  men  could  wait 
until  the  moon  was  favorable  and  a  sufficiently  large  group  had 
been  assembled  in  readiness  for  the  passeurs,  who  often  took 
as  many  as  twenty  men  at  a  time.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
passeurs  to  pick  up  the  men  in  the  Mons  area,  for  the  journey 
to  the  frontier  had  to  be  made  at  night,  and  the  distance  was 
too  great.  Besides,  most  of  the  Flemish  passeurs  could  not 
speak  French,  and  for  the  same  reason  most  of  the  men  and 
officers  had  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 

When  Dr.  van  Hassel,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
started  looking  around  in  Brussels  for  assistance,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  he  should  address  himself  to  Miss  Cavell,  who  was 
known  to  him  professionally  as  the  director  of  a  school  for 
nurses  in  the  rue  de  la  Culture;  besides,  she  herself  had  been 
nursing  the  wounded  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Miss  Cavell,  realizing  that  she  had  a  patriotic  duty  to  perform, 
readily  consented.  Sergeant  Meachin  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment 
was  the  first  to  reach  her,  and  others  rapidly  followed.  As 
the  number  increased  she  gradually  enlisted  the  help  of  her 
many  friends  in  Brussels,  who  each  agreed  to  hide  one  or  two 
men  in  their  homes.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Cavell  organiza- 
tion, which  ended  so  tragically  a  year  later. 

In  the  Mons  area  the  work  of  collecting  the  men  and  dis- 
patching them  to  Brussels  was  undertaken  by  Capiau,  who 
from  the  commencement  had  been  prominent  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  left  in  the  area.  He  did  his  work  well.  He  enlisted 
the  active  help  of  Prince  Reginald  de  Croy  and  his  sister, 
Princess  Marie,  who  undertook  to  shelter  some  of  the  fugitives 
in  their  chateau  at  Bellignies.  Mile.  Louis  Thuliez,  a  noble 
Frenchwoman,  collected  men  hidden  in  the  forest  of  Mormal, 
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and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Cambrai.  The  Comtesse  Jean  de 
Belleville  agreed  to  give  refuge  to  some  of  the  men  in  her 
chateau  at  Montignies-sur-Roc.  Capiau  himself  undertook  the 
procuring  of  false  Belgian  identity  cards,  and  supplied  the 
guides  to  conduct  the  fugitives  to  Brussels.  Another  group 
under  Libiez  sometimes  worked  with  Miss  Cavell,  and  some- 
times worked  independently. 

In  this  way,  a  steady  flow  of  men  went  from  the  Borinage, 
or  Mons  area,  to  Holland  via  Brussels.  At  the  start  they  were 
mostly  recovered  British  wounded,  but  later  on,  they  were 
joined  by  young  Belgians  and  Frenchmen  who  wished  to  en- 
roll themselves  in  their  respective  armies.  This  proved  the 
downfall  of  the  organization.  It  became  so  cumbersome  that 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  it  had  to  blow  up.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  members  were  engaged  in  other  activities  of 
a  compromising  nature,  such  as  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  La  Libre  Belgique,  an  illicit  newspaper  which,  together 
with  Le  Mot  du  Soldat,  was  circulated  by  patriotic  Belgians  to 
offset  the  propaganda  and  false  news  given  out  in  the  other 
Belgian  papers,  published  under  German  supervision. 

I  know  definitely  that  Miss  Cavell  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  were  not  engaged  in  espionage,  but 
some  of  the  passeurs  may  possibly  have  been  approached  by 
one  or  another  of  the  Allied  Secret  Services  in  Holland,  who 
were  exploiting  every  possible  channel  to  get  information  out 
of  Belgium.  As  I  looked  over  the  situation,  I  realized  these 
mistakes  which  led  the  noble  associates  to  disaster.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  very  thing  which  proved  their  innocence  of 
anything  like  spying:  the  Cavell  organization  as  a  whole  really 
had  had  no  specific  directing  head,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  with  our  espionage  services:  it  was  made  up  of  a  number 
of  loosely  linked  groups  united  only  by  a  common  ideal.  I 
was  surprised  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  whoever  was  the  informer 
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(Quien,  Armand  Jeannes,  Maurice  Neils,  or  Louis  Bril,  who 
was  subsequently  assassinated  at  Scharbeek  in  1916,  have  each 
in  turn  been  accused),  the  Germans  eventually  got  on  the 
track  of  the  organization,  and  employed  their  usual  tactics. 
They  did  not  make  an  immediate  arrest,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  watching  the  suspected  members  for  some  time. 
It  was  on  Baucq,  one  of  Miss  Cavell's  associates  in  Brussels, 
that  the  Germans  focused  their  attention.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  La  Libre  Belgique.  It  is  significant  that  they 
arrested  him  first  and  that  it  was  not  until  August  15,  four 
days  later,  that  the  chain  of  evidence  led  them  to  Miss  Cavell 
and  Capiau.  Were  they  tracking  the  illicit  newspaper  organiza- 
tion or  that  of  Miss  Cavell  ?  We  can  only  conjecture  that  they 
first  of  all  went  off  on  one  scent  and  then  turned  aside  to 
investigate  the  more  important  one,  which  they  ran  across 
later  by  chance.  My  experience  of  the  German  Secret  Police 
was  that  although  they  often  watched  an  organization  for 
weeks  to  follow  all  the  ramifications,  once  they  made  an  arrest 
all  the  others  followed  with  lightning  rapidity  to  prevent 
escape.  Had  they  known  about  Miss  Cavell  at  the  time,  they 
would  have  arrested  her  simultaneously  with  Baucq. 

Having  watched  Baucq  closely,  they  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  out  his  dog  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
To  prevent  his  warning  any  one  inside  the  house,  or  signaling 
to  the  outside  (as  he  might  have  done  in  the  manner  of  signal- 
ing from  a  letter  box)  they  cleverly  waited  for  him  in  the  street 
to  make  the  arrest.  Having  secured  their  man,  they  surrounded 
the  house  and  made  a  forced  entry.  There  quite  fortuitously 
they  found  the  unfortunate  Louise  Thuliez,  who  had  a  few 
hours  previously  arrived  from  Mons.  She  at  first  gave  them 
the  false  name  of  Lejeune,  but  luck  was  with  the  Germans; 
the  indiscreet  young  woman  had  a  notebook  in  her  possession 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  members  of  the 
Cavell  organization,  and,  in  addition,  from  her  false  identity 
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card,  signed  by  Commissaire  Toussaint  of  Paturages,  they  got 
an  indication  of  what  area  to  search  for  the  others. 

After  the  arrest  of  Capiau  and  Miss  Cavell,  that  of  the 
others  followed  quickly.  Prince  Reginald  de  Croy  escaped.  The 
prisoners,  thirty-five  in  number,  locked  in  separate  cells,  were 
each  told  in  turn  that  the  others  had  confessed,  and  so  the 
Germans  were  quickly  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

At  the  trial,  the  defenders  were  the  three  Belgian  lawyers, 
Sadi  Kirschen,  Braun,  and  Braffort,  and  in  addition  two  Ger- 
mans; these  attorneys  divided  up  the  defense  of  the  thirty-five 
prisoners  among  themselves.  Miss  Cavell  was  in  the  Kirschen 
group.  Stober  was  the  German  Military  prosecuting  attorney. 
Bergan  and  Pinkhoff,  heads  of  the  German  Secret  Police,  were 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Philippe  Baucq,  Edith  Cavell, 
Louise  Thuliez,  Louis  Severin,  and  the  Comtesse  Jeanne  de 
Belleville  were  condemned  to  death.  Eight  were  freed,  and  the 
rest  got  varying  terms  of  from  three  to  ten  years  hard  labor. 
Of  those  condemned  to  death,  Edith  Cavell  and  Baucq  were 
shot  at  dawn  on  October  12,  1915;  the  others  had  their  sentence 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment. 

Knowing  that  the  United  States  had  been  asked  to  inter- 
vene by  the  British  Government,  the  Germans  passed  sentence 
at  five  p.m.  and  set  the  execution  for  dawn  of  the  next  day. 
Brand  Whitlock,  the  American  minister,  got  wind  of  it  how- 
ever, and  took  immediate  action.  From  his  sickbed,  where  he 
was  confined  by  a  serious  illness,  he  immediately  addressed 
pleas  for  mercy  to  the  German  authorities,  and  instructed  Gib- 
son, the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  to  call  on  them  personally. 
Gibson,  together  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de 
Villalobar,  hunted  up  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  the  chief  of  the 
Political  Department.  He  appeared  sympathetic,  but  said  the 
matter  rested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Baron  von  Bissing,  the 
Governor  General;  von  Bissing  was  implacable,  and  the  exe- 
cution was  carried  out. 
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According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  Germans 
had  a  right  to  execute  Miss  Cavell  and  Baucq.  Both  of  them 
confessed  that  they  realized  the  seriousness  of  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  had  received  news  from  fugitives  after 
they  had  successfully  reached  Holland.  The  Germans  had  fully 
warned  the  population  by  proclamation  that  all  wounded  had 
to  be  reported,  and  that  aiding  their  escape  was  a  capital  of- 
fense. Furthermore,  one  must  consider  the  very  rational  motive 
for  this  rigorous  order:  after  the  Belgian  and  British  retreat, 
there  were  left  behind  hundreds  of  fugitives  who,  apart  from 
the  possibility  of  rejoining  their  units,  were  an  actual  menace 
to  the  Germans.  Right  up  to  a  late  date  in  1915,  there  were 
groups  of  soldiers  hidden  in  the  woods  on  the  French-Belgian 
border;  in  civilian  clothes,  armed  with  a  false  identity  card, 
they  were  quickly  turned  from  soldiers  into  all  the  appearance 
of  civilians.  Many  Belgian  soldiers  in  civilian  clothes  had  been 
sent  into  Belgium  from  Holland  to  blow  up  bridges  and  other 
objectives,  and  the  Germans  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  work  of  soldiers,  wounded  and  unwounded,  left  in 
Belgium  after  the  retreat.  This,  however,  is  all  that  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  Germans.  Miss  Cavell  had  nursed  many 
wounded  Germans,  and  in  helping  British  soldiers  to  escape 
she  was  only  doing  her  duty  as  a  British  woman. 

Apart  from  the  humane  work  in  tending  the  wounded, 
the  Cavell  organization  rendered  the  Allies  the  greatest  service 
in  helping  to  swell  the  ranks  of  their  armies,  not  only  through 
the  two  hundred  odd  men  who  reached  Holland  through  Miss 
Cavell's  hands  alone,  but  through  the  wonderful  stimulus  to 
recruiting  caused  by  her  heroic  death. 

The  decorations  awarded  the  Cavell  organization  were 
those  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  Civil  Division,  as 
opposed  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  same  Order  awarded 
to  agents  engaged  in  active  espionage  work.  As  I  look  back 
now,  it  seems  unfair  that  this  distinction  should  have  been 
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made.  Certainly  the  Cavell  group  had  run  the  constant  risks 
of  those  in  active  service,  and  aside  from  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  in  the  death  sentences,  all  of  them  suffered  untold  miseries 
in  prison.  Although  Braffort,  one  of  the  defenders  at  the  trial, 
was  decorated,  Sadi  Kirschen,  the  defender  of  Miss  Cavell,  was 
not  given  an  award.  It  was  difficult  to  recommend  him  at  the 
time,  for  he  was  severely  criticized  by  some  members  of  the 
organization.  The  criticism  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
kept  de  Leval,  the  attorney  of  the  American  Legation,  away 
from  the  trial  on  the  plea  that  his  presence  would  prejudice 
the  Germans,  that  before  the  trial  he  neither  saw  Miss  Cavell 
nor  examined  the  documents  presented  by  the  prosecution,  and 
that  when  de  Leval  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  him  on  the  two 
or  three  days  preceding  the  nth,  he  was  not  to  be  reached. 
Kirschen  claimed  that  the  Germans  prevented  his  seeing  Miss 
Cavell  or  examining  the  documents  before  the  Court  opened 
session,  and  Brand  Whitlock  said  that  he  had  defended  Miss 
Cavell  well. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  savage  criticism 
of  his  part  in  the  affair  was  unjust.  Nothing  he  could  have 
done  could  have  prevented  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell.  She 
became  in  the  short  time  between  her  arrest  and  her  death 
less  a  human  being  than  a  pawn  of  principle;  the  German  offi- 
cials were  determined  to  make  an  example  of  her,  even  though 
in  all  that  she  had  done  she  was  so  eminently  worthy  of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
FROM  PULLING  STRINGS  TO  AWARDING  RIBBONS 


S  soon  as  the  routine  of  liquidation  was  working  smoothly, 


*■  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  militarization  of  the  Dame 
Blanche.  I  knew  that  both  the  British  and  Belgian  authorities 
had  to  be  won  over,  for  as  the  militarization  concerned  Belgian 
subjects,  the  British  could  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Belgian  Government.  So  I  started  the  ball  rolling  both  in 
London  and  Brussels. 

On  the  plea  that  I  had  told  the  Dame  Blanche  that  they 
would  be  recognized  as  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  on  this  basis 
that  their  members  had  been  enrolled,  the  Chief  in  London 
finally  won  the  consent  of  the  British  War  Office.  It  took 
months,  however,  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. The  Dame  Blanche,  who  counted  many  influential  men 
among  their  members,  conducted  an  unceasing  campaign 
through  every  available  channel,  while  the  British  War  Office 
took  the  matter  up  officially  with  the  Belgian  Government.  I 
personally  laid  the  case  before  two  successive  Prime  Ministers, 
and,  brief  as  my  interviews  were,  I  explained  the  promises  that 
had  been  made,  and  laid  stress  on  the  brilliant  services  which 
the  Dame  Blanche  had  undoubtedly  rendered;  but  I  got  no 
action.  I  also  called  on  Baron  de  Broqueville  and  enlisted  the 
active  support  of  the  Marquis  Imperiali  and  Senator  Colleaux, 
both  influential  members  of  the  Belgian  senate;  I  even  per- 
suaded Sir  Francis  Villiers,  the  British  Ambassador,  to  take 
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the  matter  up  unofficially  with  the  Belgian  Government.  The 
King  was  also  approached  through  Gerard,  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  through  the  Comte  de  Merode,  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  Court. 

My  own  personal  friends,  many  of  whom  were  scattered 
through  the  different  ministries,  were  appealed  to;  I  made  my- 
self a  perfect  nuisance  to  them  in  my  repeated  attempts  to 
persuade  them  to  pull  strings,  but  all  I  could  get  out  of  them 
was  the  stereotyped  reply:  "My  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  use? 
You  are  flogging  a  dead  horse.  Don't  you  know  the  War  is 
over?  The  Belgian  Government  is  not  going  to  lay  aside 
weighty  and  urgent  affairs  of  state,  which  are  occupying  every 
moment  of  their  time,  to  attend  to  a  very  minor  matter,  simply 
to  satisfy  the  personal  ego  of  a  few  hundred  Belgians  who 
wish  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Great 
War.  And  then  why  should  they  be  treated  differently  from 
the  other  agents  you  employed  in  Belgium,  or  those  employed 
by  the  Belgian  and  other  Allied  Secret  Services?  We  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  made  a  promise.  It  must  be 
fulfilled.  Don't  let  that  worry  you.  Look  at  what  is  going 
on  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles.  How  many  promises 
are  being  broken  there,  do  you  think?" 

Then  they  would  turn  on  me,  and  broach  their  favorite 
subject:  the  Scheldt  and  Dutch  Limburg.  They  wanted  posses- 
sion of  the  Scheldt  right  down  to  its  mouth,  so  as  to  allow 
ships  free  access  to  Antwerp  without  passing  through  Dutch 
waters;  and  they  wanted  Dutch  Limburg,  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  only  five 
miles  wide,  which  stretches  between  the  German  and  Belgian 
frontiers.  I  heard  some  of  the  most  fantastic  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  given  the  Dutch  in  exchange;  most  of  them 
were  based  on  a  territorial  exchange  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many. Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  could 
not  possibly  defend  Limburg  in  case  of  attack,  and  that  the 
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flood  of  Germans  who  poured  across  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  was  proof  of  this.  "The  Belgian  Army  should  have 
followed  the  Germans  across  the  strip,  and  so  made  the  occu- 
pation of  it  a  'fait  accompli,' "  an  occasional  hot-head  would 
shout.  And  then,  "What  about  that  petition  to  the  Belgian 
Government,  signed  by  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  asking 
for  annexation?"  would  be  echoed  from  another  quarter. 

I  listened  patiently,  for  I  wanted  the  militarization  to  go 
through  at  all  costs,  and  it  was  possible  that  these  friends  of 
mine  could  help  my  project  if  I  heeded  theirs.  I  even  forwarded 
to  London  a  long  memorandum  which  was  handed  me,  setting 
forth  the  justice  of  the  Belgian  claims. 

Weeks  went  by.  I  was  on  the  point  myself  of  shelving  my 
problem  as  hopeless  when  suddenly  I  heard  that  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  which  C  had  carried  on  through  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris,  the  French  Government  had  consented  to 
recognize  as  French  soldiers  all  their  citizens  who  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  British  espionage  services.  This  put  new  life 
into  both  the  Dame  Blanche  and  me,  and  once  again  we 
started  bombarding  Belgian  official  quarters,  employing  to  the 
full  the  additional  argument  of  the  French  precedent.  Finally, 
to  my  great  relief,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  Dame  Blanche,  the 
Belgian  Government  gave  its  sanction.  The  other  secret  services 
can  thank  us  for  our  intervention,  for  the  Belgian  Government 
very  fairly  extended  the  militarization  to  include  indiscrimi- 
nately all  Belgian  subjects  who  had  officially  served  in  the  vari- 
ous Allied  Secret  Services  during  the  War.  They  were  all 
recognized  as  soldiers  of  the  Great  War. 

Why  we  were  blocked  so  long  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  influence  of  Major  Mage,  the  wartime  chief  of  the  Belgian 
Secret  Service,  who  always  had  it  in  for  any  Belgian  who  pre- 
ferred working  for  us  rather  than  for  him;  or  very  probably  it 
was  because  at  this  period  the  Belgian  Government  felt  that  the 
British  were  not  supporting  them  in  the  diplomatic  battle  about 
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the  Scheldt  and  Limburg,  into  which  I  had  been  drawn.  The 
Belgians  could  not  realize  that,  however  friendly  Great  Britain 
was  toward  them,  she  preferred  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to 
be  controlled  by  a  nation  likely  to  remain  permanently  neutral 
rather  than  by  one  which  would  in  all  probability  be  involved 
in  the  next  war.  The  German  fleet  would  have  constituted  a 
much  more  serious  menace  during  the  War,  if  it  had  possessed 
Antwerp  as  a  naval  base. 

No  sooner  had  the  militarization  of  our  agents  been  offi- 
cially accorded  than  as  a  fitting  climax  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  C  that  all  my  recommendations  for  awards  had  been 
examined  and  sanctioned,  and  that  General  Thwaites,  Director 
of  Intelligence  at  the  War  Office,  was  bringing  the  insignia  out 
with  him.  I  was  to  make  all  arrangements  for  their  formal 
presentation. 

The  most  fitting  man  that  I  could  approach  for  the  pur- 
pose was  Adolphe  Max,  the  revered  Burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
who  had  himself  spent  several  years  in  a  prison  camp  in  Ger- 
many because  of  his  heroic  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
Germans  on  their  entry  into  Brussels  at  the  commencement- of 
the  war.  He  not  only  understood  and  appreciated  the  brilliant 
work  our  agents  had  done,  but  also  could  feel  for  those  who 
had  gone  through  suffering  and  imprisonment.  He  graciously 
consented  to  assist  at  the  presentation,  and  for  the  purpose  per- 
mitted the  use  of  one  of  the  main  halls  of  the  historic  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

The  presentation  of  the  awards  was  a  brilliant  affair.  The 
hall  was  packed  with  over  a  thousand  of  our  agents,  accom- 
panied by  friends  and  relatives  who  had  traveled  from  every 
corner  of  Belgium  to  be  present  on  this  proud  occasion.  On 
the  platform,  with  the  Burgomaster,  General  Thwaites,  and 
myself,  there  were  a  number  of  British  and  Belgian  officers  in 
full  uniform.  The  formal  dignity  of  official  dress,  the  priceless 
tapestries  and  portraits  on  the  beautiful  oak  paneled  walls,  the 
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eager  expectant  faces  of  the  agents,  all  made  a  magnificent 
picture.  I  can  still  see  the  somewhat  frail  Burgomaster,  his  head 
inclined  to  one  side — a  characteristic  pose  of  his — delivering 
the  opening  address  of  welcome  and  eulogy,  and  then  agent 
after  agent  coming  up  to  receive  his  award  from  General 
Thwaites.  I  was  overcome  with  emotion  as  I  saw  them.  As  I 
shook  hands  and  congratulated  each  of  them,  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  the  role  he  had  played.  There  was  a  bond 
of  life  and  death  between  us;  and  even  if  I  had  not  shared 
their  dangers,  I  had  lived  through  them,  in  thought  at  least. 

There  was  only  one  incident  to  mar  the  ceremony.  A 
dissatisfied  agent  refused  his  decoration,  because  having  served 
a  long  prison  sentence  after  being  condemned  to  death  and 
reprieved,  he  thought  he  should  have  received  the  maximum 
award,  even  though  he  was  arrested  before  he  could  send  us  a 
single  report. 

Our  French  agents  received  their  awards  at  Lille.  Thou- 
sands of  people  lined  the  Grand  'Place  to  watch  the  ceremony. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry drawn  up  in  line,  and  was  carried  out  with  full  military 
ceremonial,  which  included  the  trooping  of  the  colors.  As  each 
agent  came  up  for  his  decoration,  he  was  given  the  accolade 
by  the  Prefect;  we  in  turn  shook  hands  and  congratulated  him; 
he  then  returned  to  his  place.  This  military  recognition,  which 
in  contrast  to  the  Belgians,  the  French  always  so  readily  ac- 
corded, pleased  the  agents  immensely,  but  to  me  it  was  an 
ordeal,  as  it  involved  a  number  of  salutes  and  maneuvers  which 
I  was  only  able  to  negotiate  by  keeping  my  eye  glued  on  Gen- 
eral Thwaites. 

Returning  to  Brussels  from  Lille  I  was  met  by  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  Dame  Blanche,  who  on  behalf  of  their  organiza- 
tion presented  me  with  an  illuminated  address  in  recognition 
of  my  services.  Under  the  coat  of  arms  of  each  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  was  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the  organization  in 
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that  area.  Nothing  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life  gave  me 
greater  pleasure  than  this  touching  mark  of  their  esteem. 

This  ended  my  official  connection  with  all  those  valiant 
secret  workers  of  Belgium  and  France,  who  had  served  the 
Allied  cause  so  bravely  and  well.  They  had  rendered  their  duty 
as  true  soldiers,  and  had  furnished  indispensable  information 
of  immeasurable  value  to  the  Allied  High  Command.  The 
eight  months  of  liquidation  in  Belgium  had  been  an  immense 
joy  to  me.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  meet  this  group  of  fine  men 
and  women,  and  no  greater  pleasure  could  have  been  afforded 
me  than  to  stand  by  and  see  that  each  received  due  recognition 
for  what  he  had  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
FAREWELL  TO  THE  WAR-TIME  SERVICE 


'HE  liquidation  was  over,  and  I  awaited  in  Brussels  further 


I  instructions  from  C.  He  told  me  to  take  a  holiday  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  but  I  was  not  to  get  it.  My  familiarity  with 
the  inner  facts  and  the  locale  of  the  fighting  on  the  Western 
front  was  too  well  known  to  too  many  persons,  and  almost 
at  once  I  was  whirled  up  into  more  of  the  activities  that  trailed 
in  the  wake  of  the  war. 

Dame  Livingstone,  an  energetic  and  vivid  American  who 
had  become  connected  with  British  affairs  through  war  service 
and  marriage,  pressed  me  to  help  her  in  a  mournful  task  which 
I  could  not  refuse:  the  search  for  graves  of  British  soldiers  who 
had  been  missing  since  Mons,  and  who  had  not  been  found 
among  the  prisoners  returned  from  Germany.  Many  anxious 
families  throughout  the  course  of  the  War  had  held  to  the 
hope  that  their  sons  were  still  alive,  even  though  their  names 
were  not  included  in  the  lists  of  prisoners  of  war  obtained 
from  time  to  time  through  the  kindly  offices  of  neutral  diplo- 
matic representatives.  Against  all  evidence,  their  hope  was 
redoubled  when  the  prisoners  of  war  began  to  return  after  the 
Armistice,  as  if  by  some  miracle  the  missing  son  might  walk 
in  at  the  door.  As  the  days  slipped  by,  dull  despair  gradually 
overcame  them  until  they  finally  abandoned  hope,  and  asked 
but  one  small  favor  of  the  government — to  know  where  the 
beloved  might  be  lying. 
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The  Government  was  willing  to  aid,  but  it  knew  that  in 
most  cases  its  quest  would  be  in  vain.  There  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  unknown  dead  on  the  battlefields — I  had  seen 
them  myself  by  the  thousands  on  the  slopes  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette — and  now,  with  months  and  even  years  elapsed,  there 
could  be  no  means  of  identification  left.  Some  of  the  dead 
had  been  abandoned  in  a  retreat,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  battle 
the  enemy  had  piled  them  together  in  a  common  grave  without 
leaving  any  record,  even  in  the  way  of  a  cross;  others  had 
fallen  in  no  man's  land,  that  bullet  and  shell  swept  zone  be- 
tween the  opposing  trenches,  where  the  dead  kept  their  lonely 
vigil  unapproached  by  friend  or  foe.  In  a  few  places,  such  as 
the  Mons  area,  the  civilian  population  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  fighting,  and  could  offer  details  which  would  serve  as 
clews  in  the  search.  Here  there  still  remained  some  hope  of 
identification,  and  here  it  was  that  the  British  Government  con- 
centrated its  efforts. 

For  a  few  days  I  scoured  the  countryside  with  Dame  Liv- 
ingstone in  the  Mons  area,  visiting  the  local  authorities  in 
many  of  the  small  villages  in  search  for  records;  finally  I  put 
her  in  touch  with  the  Dame  Blanche,  who  promised  to  help 
her  in  her  arduous  duty.  It  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  Un- 
identified graves  were  legion  in  Belgium,  but  many  of  them 
contained  French,  German,  or  Belgian  dead.  It  was  surprising, 
however,  to  see  how  many  of  the  English  missing  were  finally 
found;  sometimes  it  was  a  record  entered  at  the  local  mairie, 
or  again  it  was  personal  recollection  or  souvenirs  kept  by  neigh- 
bors, that  helped  to  establish  identity. 

The  case  of  a  British  soldier  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment, 
whose  name  has  slipped  my  memory,  was  typical.  Finding  my- 
self in  Quievrain  at  mid-day,  I  dropped  into  one  of  the  local 
inns  for  lunch,  and  as  I  invariably  questioned  every  one  who 
could  possibly  give  me  some  information  about  the  graves  of 
British  soldiers,  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  cross-examining 
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the  waiter  who  was  serving  me.  At  first  my  eager  questioning 
brought  no  response.  He  knew  that  many  British  soldiers  had 
been  buried  in  the  neighborhood  after  the  retreat,  but  that  was 
five  years  ago,  and  much  had  happened  in  the  interim.  He 
himself  had  subsequently  escaped  through  Holland  and  had 
joined  the  Belgian  Army.  He  advised  me  to  call  at  the  local 
mairie.  Perhaps  some  records  could  be  found  there. 

I  was  paying  my  bill,  when  suddenly  a  memory  came  back 
to  him.  Marie  Delcourt,  who  owned  a  small  farm  about  five 
miles  out  on  the  Mons  road,  had  a  soldier's  grave  in  the  corner 
of  her  orchard.  He  remembered  now  that  her  son  had  told  him 
about  it  a  long  time  since.  I  couldn't  miss  the  house — it  was  a 
small  white  house  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  just 
beyond  the  crossroads. 

I  hurried  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the  farm. 
Marie  Delcourt  crossed  herself  when  I  asked  her  about  the 
grave.  She  was  a  simple  peasant  woman  who  had  lost  her 
husband  during  the  war,  and  in  her  struggle  to  earn  a  living 
had  almost  forgotten  about  the  Englishman's  grave.  At  first 
when  she  saw  my  uniform  she  was  alarmed  and  uneasy,  but 
I  managed  to  reassure  her,  and  soon  she  was  giving  me  the 
details  I  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

During  the  battle  of  Mons,  she  had  fled  to  Quievrain,  and 
it  was  only  several  days  after,  when  she  returned  to  her  farm, 
that  she  had  found  the  dead  soldier.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  head  and  had  obviously  been  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Ger- 
mans were  swarming  about  the  section ;  she  dared  not  go  back 
to  Quievrain  to  report  the  death,  as  the  peasants  had  learned 
it  was  proper  to  do.  As  a  Christian  she  could  not  leave  him 
without  a  grave — so  with  her  own  hands  she  had  buried  him. 
She  crossed  herself  again,  and  hoped  she  had  not  done  wrong; 
should  she  have  reported  the  dead  Englishman  after  the  war 
was  over?  A  kindly  but  unimaginative  woman,  she  had  not 
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pictured  to  herself  the  anguish  of  the  parents  not  knowing 
where  their  son  might  be. 

The  grave  was  duly  opened,  and  the  soldier  was  identified 
by  his  identity  disc — the  sole  record  of  his  service  and  his 
death.  Somewhere  in  England  a  family  was  spared  the  agony 
of  hopeless  uncertainty,  and  the  lost  soldier  was  transferred 
from  the  orchard  of  Quievrain  to  one  of  the  many  military 
cemeteries  scattered  throughout  the  battle  areas. 

No  sooner  had  I  left  the  work  with  Dame  Livingstone 
than  my  Belgian  friends  buttonholed  me.  It  was  the  old  topic, 
the  British  attitude  toward  Belgium.  They  expressed  regret 
that  the  Belgian  newspapers  were  not  properly  expressing  the 
British  point  of  view.  They  argued  that  since  the  French  Gov- 
ernment made  a  point  of  influencing  public  opinion  through 
journalism,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Great  Britain  should 
follow  the  same  policy;  why  did  not  my  service  take  up  the 
duty? 

I  knew  that  France  dictated  the  attitude  of  foreign  news- 
papers through  the  government-controlled  Havas  news  agency, 
which  provided  at  a  low  price  news  colored  with  the  French 
viewpoint;  this  was  specially  the  case  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  Little  Entente.  I  knew  too  that  even  in  France 
herself  nearly  all  the  important  newspapers  were  owned  and 
directed  by  political  interests;  most  of  her  leading  statesmen 
have  direct  newspaper  affiliations,  either  as  editors,  owners,  or 
contributors.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  editor  of 
he  Soir,  one  of  the  leading  Brussels  newspapers,  had  just  been 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor — for  obvious  reasons.  My 
Belgian  friends  pointed  out  all  these  facts  anew.  "If  it  is  the 
policy  of  France,"  said  they,  "to  spread  French  propaganda 
throughout  the  world,  why  does  not  the  British  Government 
protect  its  interests  by  doing  the  same?  Surely,  from  her  ex- 
periences during  the  War  and  from  the  splendid  results 
achieved  by  the  British  propaganda  bureau  under  Lord  North- 
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cliffe,  she  must  realize  what  a  potent  factor  propaganda  is  in 
molding  foreign  public  opinion." 

The  climax  of  all  this  suggestion  arrived  when  a  Brussels 
banker  told  me  that  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  one  of  the  city's 
newspapers  which  was  in  financial  difficulties.  "I  can  buy  the 
news  from  the  Havas  agency,"  said  he,  "but  if  the  British 
Government  can  supply  it  to  me  at  the  same  rate,  I  would 
prefer  obtaining  it  from  them.  In  return  I  will  see  that  the 
British  point  of  view  is  properly  expressed.  At  least,  the  paper 
will  not  have  a  French  bias." 

This  sounded  tempting,  and  productive  of  interesting 
activity;  I  promised  to  make  the  evening  crossing  to  London, 
to  put  the  matter  up  to  C.  The  Chief  was  surprised  to  see  me. 
After  scolding  me  for  not  taking  a  vacation  he  listened  with 
interest  to  what  I  had  to  say,  and  then  sent  me  over  to  one 
of  the  permanent  officials  in  the  Foreign  Office.  There  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
subsidize  or  dictate  the  policy  of  any  foreign  newspaper,  but 
I  was  told  to  put  the  matter  up  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  as  it  would  perhaps  interest  him  to  make  some  purely 
business  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  news. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  went  over  the  details  with  me,  and 
promised  to  get  in  touch  with  the  banker;  but  whether  he  did 
so,  whether  some  agreement  was  arrived  at  or  not,  I  never 
knew.  When  the  matter  entered  the  field  of  journalism  alone 
it  went  definitely  out  of  my  ken. 

Back  I  returned  to  Belgium,  determined  to  relax  during 
the  next  few  days.  I  spent  a  delightful  week  with  some  friends 
at  their  chateau  in  Belgian  Luxemburg,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  there  I  received  the  eagerly  awaited  communication  from 
C  informing  me  that  I  had  been  transferred  to  the  Staff  of 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  had  been  appointed  as  British  Charge 
d'Affaires  to  open  up  the  first  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many since  1914.  I  was  to  report  to  London  immediately  for 
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instructions,  as  I  had  to  proceed  to  Berlin  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  Gare  du  Nord,  I  waved  good-by  to  a  few  intimate 
friends  who  had  come  to  see  me  ofT.  The  thought  crossed  my 
mind  that  this  was  good-by  as  well  to  wartime  secret  service 
which  had  demanded  so  much  and  given  such  rich  returns  in 
experience  and  friendships.  My  war-work  was  done;  its  his- 
tory was  written;  the  men  who  labored  with  me  had  been 
awarded  the  decorations  they  richly  merited.  Even  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  insignia  was  over  and  done  with.  A  last  faint  echo 
of  the  whole  brilliant  pageant  which  had  swept  to  finality 
came  to  me  that  morning  at  the  station.  It  was  a  comic  echo. 
One  of  the  junior  secretaries  in  one  of  the  embassies  drew  me 
aside,  quite  obviously  in  a  greatly  worried  state. 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked  me.  "I  have  received 
from  the  Spanish  Embassy  the  insignia  and  brevet  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  I  am  sure  one  of  de  Villalobar's 
secretaries  has  made  a  mistake.  It  must  have  been  intended  for 
the  Ambassador.  Even  for  him  it  would  be  an  exceptional 
award."  On  learning  that  the  brevet  was  made  out  in  his  name, 
thereby  establishing  his  right  to  the  decoration,  I  advised  him 
to  keep  it.  Months  later,  when  I  ran  into  him  again,  he  con- 
fessed that  fear  of  the  Ambassador  had  led  him  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Spanish  Embassy.  He  was  right.  It  was  intended 
for  the  Ambassador.  In  its  place,  he  was  given  some  decoration 
which  I  had  never  even  heard  of. 

On  this  journey  to  London,  I  traveled  by  way  of  Ostend. 
The  big  hotels  on  the  Digue  were  still  barricaded,  but  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  reconstruction  had  been  done.  The  Vindictive 
had  been  raised  and  cleared  to  one  side.  As  I  leaned  over  the 
rail  and  watched  the  coast  of  Belgium  disappear  from  view,  I 
knew  that  I  would  revisit  this  hospitable  land  often  again.  I 
had  too  many  friends,  too  many  memories  and  souvenirs  there. 
I  would  not  forget. 


*  III  * 


CHAPTER  XXX 
PASSPORT  CONTROL  IN  STARVED  GERMANY 


IN  London  I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  that  in  recognition 
of  my  services,  he  had  awarded  me  the  best  of  his  appoint- 
ments abroad  in  the  post-war  rearrangement  of  the  Secret 
Service.  I  was  to  open  an  office  in  Berlin,  and  in  addition  to 
the  duties  which  he  would  give  me  to  perform,  but  which 
would  develop  after  I  had  got  settled,  I  was  to  direct  and 
organize  the  passport  control  there.  For  this  purpose,  I  would 
be  attached  to  Lord  Kilmarnock's  staff  as  chief  passport  control 
officer  for  Germany,  with  branch  offices  in  Hamburg  and 
Munich.  Although  Lord  Kilmarnock  would  not  be  taking  up 
his  post  for  several  weeks,  I  was  to  proceed  to  Berlin  imme- 
diately, where  I  was  to  report  to  General  Malcolm,  the  head 
of  the  British  Mission.  Finally,  the  Chief  directed  me  to  get 
full  instructions  from  the  Home  Office  concerning  the  granting 
of  visas. 

At  the  Home  Office  I  was  told  that  no  visa,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  be  granted  to  any  German  who  could 
possibly  try  to  get  work  in  England,  and  that  as  regarded 
other  applicants,  I  should  weed  them  out  as  strictly  as  possible, 
forwarding  to  the  Home  Office  for  final  consideration  and 
sanction,  only  those  applications  coming  from  people  whose 
good  faith  I  had  thoroughly  investigated.  I  was  shown  a  mul- 
titude of  forms  and  rubber  stamps,  whose  use  was  explained 

to  me,  with  the  assurance  that  a  supply  of  them  was  waiting 
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for  me  at  the  British  Mission.  With  a  light  heart  and  full  of 
expectation,  I  set  out  for  Berlin,  knowing  that  a  new  field  had 
been  opened  up  for  me.  I  was  all  excitement.  I  visualized  the 
old  days  of  Rotterdam  all  over  again,  though,  of  course,  with 
new  objectives  and  new  methods.  There  would  be  the  same 
pioneering  work  to  be  done,  but  it  would  be  even  more  interest- 
ing. I  was  more  experienced.  I  was  going  forward  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  battle  of  wits  which  the  Secret  Service  always 
calls  for. 

Arrived  in  Berlin,  I  drove  immediately  to  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
where  I  had  stopped  in  pre-war  days,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  get  a  room.  All  the  good  hotels  were  filled,  and  each  had 
a  long  waiting  list.  I  secured  the  temporary  use  of  a  room  for 
a  few  hours,  and  after  a  proper  breakfast  I  made  my  way  to 
the  Moltkestrasse,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Mission.  My 
interview  with  General  Malcolm  lasted  but  a  few  minutes;  it 
was  merely  a  courtesy  call  to  place  myself  under  his  protection. 
He  was  a  busy  man,  for  not  only  had  he  been  directing  the 
return  of  several  hundred  thousand  British  prisoners  of  war  to 
England,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative  he 
was  also  handling  all  communications  between  the  British  and 
German  governments.  In  addition  to  his  importance  as  head 
of  the  British  Mission,  he  was  the  special  nominee  of  Lloyd 
George,  and  as  such  was  a  tremendous  power  in  Berlin  at  that 
time.  He  was  beset  with  a  continual  stream  of  callers,  both 
from  the  other  allied  missions  and  from  the  various  German 
ministries. 

He  put  me  in  touch  with  two  of  his  officers — Captain 
Breen,  who  had  spent  most  of  the  War  in  a  German  prison 
camp,  and  Count  de  Salis,  the  son  of  the  British  envoy  at  the 
Vatican.  With  these  two  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  looking 
around,  and  being  shown  the  ropes.  Breen  was  specially  useful 
to  me ;  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  German  political 
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situation,  and  in  fact  was  one  of  General  Malcolm's  right-hand 
men. 

When  I  broached  the  subject  of  quarters,  I  found  that  I 
should  have  to  get  a  requisition  from  the  Foreign  Office  before 
I  could  get  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels,  for  Berlin  was  crowded 
not  only  with  allied  officers  of  the  various  military  missions 
and  Control  Commission,  but  with  Germans  from  the  prov- 
inces. It  was  too  late  after  my  arrival  to  secure  this  necessary 
inch  of  red  tape;  so  I  spent  the  night  on  a  camp  bed  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  where  I  found  the 
Dutch  representatives,  who  had  occupied  the  Embassy  during 
the  war,  preparing  to  move  out  before  Lord  Kilmarnock's  ar- 
rival. The  chancellery  presented  a  scene  of  bustle  as  packing 
cases  were  filled  with  Dutch  official  records,  but  the  rest  of 
the  embassy  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  darkness;  shutters 
were  drawn,  furniture  was  covered,  the  servants  had  already 
been  dismissed.  That  night  Breen  and  I  were  the  sole  occu- 
pants. On  the  next  day,  thanks  to  my  requisition,  I  found  my- 
self located  at  the  Hotel  Esplanade  on  the  Potsdamerplatz, 
one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  Berlin  hotels. 

For  a  few  days  I  looked  around  in  order  to  orient  myself. 
Officers  of  the  Allied  armies  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  fashionable  places.  I  felt  quite  strange  walking 
around  Berlin  in  a  uniform,  when  a  year  ago  I  was  sending 
spies  into  Germany  employing  every  form  of  secrecy.  For  the 
moment  I  was  glad  to  have  it  on,  for  it  seemed  a  protection; 
the  people  appeared  sullen.  I  soon  realized,  however,  that  they 
were  not  aggressive;  they  were  too  cowed.  Their  sullenness  was 
due  to  their  resentment  of  the  presence  of  the  Allied  officers, 
and  the  foreign  uniforms  probably  had  an  irritating  effect. 

The  city  was  filled  with  men  still  wearing  their  field  gray 
soldier's  uniform.  Several  million  men  had  been  demobilized, 
but  vast  numbers  of  them  had  not  yet  obtained  work,  nor  had 
they  the  price  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  My  thoughts  went  back 
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to  Belgium,  to  those  few  days  after  the  Armistice  when  I  had 
seen  these  same  men  file  past  me,  an  efficient  military  machine. 
Then,  even  though  dirty  and  tired,  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  life  in  them,  and  still  could  fight.  Now  they  seemed  to 
be  derelicts,  completely  demoralized  and  in  despair,  more  like 
human  scare-crows  than  soldiers;  often  they  wore  only  part 
uniform  and  part  ragged  civilian  attire,  a  pair  of  trousers  or  a 
coat  from  the  remnants  of  a  pre- War  wardrobe.  Starvation  con- 
ditions, disappointment  with  the  situation  at  home,  and  misery 
in  their  families  had  done  more  damage  to  their  morale  in  a 
few  months  than  the  enemy  fire  during  the  course  of  the  whole 
War.  The  German  authorities  could  do  nothing  for  them,  ex- 
cept dish  out  potatoes  to  them  at  the  communal  kitchens;  the 
unfortunate  creatures  could  only  wait  listlessly  and  hopelessly 
until  such  time  as  the  German  industries  had  picked  up  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  be  absorbed. 

The  men  of  the  working  class — such  as  did  have  work — 
small  as  their  salaries  were,  still  had  enough  to  buy  the  meager 
rations  which  the  wartime  regime  had  accustomed  them  to, 
but  it  was  quite  obvious  from  their  pasty  faces  and  general 
condition  that  the  poorer  people  were  suffering  from  a  great 
shortage  of  food,  and  that  most  of  them  were  living  on  po- 
tatoes. Perhaps  those  who  were  undergoing  the  greatest  hard- 
ships were  the  petty  professional  classes,  or  those  who  were 
living  on  investments  derived  from  the  earnings  of  a  lifetime; 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes  was  being  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point  by  the  slow  depreciation  of  the  mark,  and 
since  they  were  entirely  unfitted  to  stand  their  present  priva- 
tion, they  were  in  some  sense  even  worse  off  than  the  idle 
soldiery.  I  could  not  help  recalling  how  much  better  supplied 
with  food  the  people  in  Belgium  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice. 

At  the  big  hotels,  and  in  the  better  restaurants,  where 
prices  reckoned  in  German  marks  were  enormously  high,  one 
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could  get  absolutely  everything,  but  in  the  ordinary  establish- 
ments the  food  was  wretched.  Ersatz,  or  substitution  products, 
were  used  for  numerous  foodstuffs :  ground  acorns  went  under 
the  name  of  coffee,  weak  coffee  under  the  name  of  Moka,  and 
coffee  such  as  we  know  it  received  the  rating  of  double  Moka; 
the  difference  in  price  between  coffee  and  double  Moka  was 
staggering. 

If  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Berlin  were  poverty  stricken, 
there  were  quite  a  number  who  had  enriched  themselves 
through  graft  or  speculation.  Some  were  war  profiteers;  others 
were  fattening  on  the  people's  miseries  by  cornering  foodstuffs 
and  other  necessities  of  life,  or  had  made  scandalous  profits  out 
of  the  sale  of  left-over  war  supplies  which,  through  graft,  had 
come  into  their  hands  for  a  mere  song.  These  grafters,  specula- 
tors, and  war  profiteers  were  collectively  called  "Schiebers," 
a  term  of  insult  which  was  hurled  at  them  on  every  occasion 
by  the  rest  of  the  German  people.  It  did  not  worry  them  in 
the  least,  however.  Richly  clad  in  furs  and  other  finery  they 
openly  paraded  themselves  along  the  Unter  den  Linden  and 
on  the  Kurfiirstendamm;  they  filled  the  large  hotels,  and  spent 
their  money  on  a  lavish  scale.  They  were  responsible  also  for 
the  spectacular  night  life  of  Berlin  which  was  such  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  poorer  people.  All  this  gave  me 
the  impression  of  a  huge  corpse  preyed  on  by  a  number  of 
vultures. 

Such  conditions  in  any  other  country  would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  communism,  but 
although  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  it,  this  came  rather 
from  the  people  who  feared  it  than  from  those  who  should 
have  been  actively  sponsoring  it.  There  were  certain  sectors  of 
Berlin,  such  as  that  of  Wedding,  which  were  entirely  Red,  but 
for  the  moment  the  communists  were  inactive.  Noske,  the 
Minister  of  War,  had  the  situation  well  in  hand;  the  flare-up 
of  communism  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
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firmly  crushed  by  the  Republican  forces,  and  the  mass  of  the 
German  people,  even  those  who  were  in  abject  want,  were 
still  hoping  that  the  present  government  in  the  course  of  time 
would  steer  them  through  their  difficulties.  For  a  few  months 
still  those  who  filled  the  potato  lines  waited ;  later  many  were 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  communists. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival,  having  got  my  bear- 
ings, I  started  out  to  find  an  office,  assisted  by  Breen.  After 
looking  at  several  houses,  we  finally  decided  on  a  large  villa 
in  a  street  facing  the  Thiergarten.  Breen  transformed  the  top 
floor  into  an  apartment  for  himself;  the  Passport  Control  Office 
and  waiting  rooms  were  installed  on  the  floor  below;  the 
British  Consulate  eventually  took  over  the  ground  floor — I 
believe  it  is  still  housed  there. 

Armed  with  my  forms  and  my  rubber  stamps,  I  waited 
for  the  visa  applicants  to  arrive.  There  was  quite  a  rush  at 
first  from  the  many  Germans  who  had  worked  in  England 
before  the  War,  but  as  soon  as  word  got  around  that  applicants 
in  this  category  were  not  being  considered,  the  numbers 
dwindled  greatly.  From  time  to  time,  after  due  investigation, 
I  forwarded  visa  applications  to  London  for  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Office,  but  soon  found  that  very  few  were  being 
granted.  I  felt  sorry  for  some  of  those  turned  down,  disappoint- 
ment was  so  plainly  written  on  their  faces;  getting  to  England 
seemed  to  mean  such  a  lot  to  them.  Poor  devils!  Some  of  them 
had  had  good  jobs  in  England  before  the  War,  and  in  some 
cases  had  spent  almost  a  lifetime  over  there.  Now  they  were 
walking  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  British  authorities  could  not 
be  blamed,  of  course;  they  had  their  own  demobilized  men  and 
unemployed  to  look  after,  for  men  were  walking  the  streets 
in  London  too. 

When  the  passport  office  seemed  to  be  functioning 
smoothly,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  Secret  Service  field.  I 
discovered  immediately  that  exactly  the  same  conditions  were 
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prevailing  here  which  had  existed  in  Holland — in  fact,  it  was 
infinitely  worse,  for  here  there  was  even  more  competition 
and  overlapping.  Every  member  of  the  various  Allied  missions 
was  making  reports,  with  a  general  sense  that  everybody  was 
encroaching  on  important  work  that  everybody  else  was 
doing.  Yet  there  was  no  real  need  of  competition  or  real 
cause  for  irritation:  no  finesse  was  needed  in  getting  informa- 
tion— one  simply  walked  in  and  demanded  it.  I  experienced 
this  myself  in  the  course  of  several  interviews  which  I  had 
with  high  ranking  members  of  the  German  Foreign  Office. 
They  felt  helpless,  defenseless,  and  humiliated  to  the  point 
where  all  secrecy  or  even  reserve  was  abandoned. 

This  condition,  and  the  inactivity  at  the  passport  office, 
was  so  different  from  the  picture  which  I  had  visualized  on 
leaving  London  that  it  produced  in  me  a  severe  reaction.  Had 
I  been  patient  the  situation  would  probably  have  cleared  itself, 
for  later  I  was  to  find  the  Chief  calling  me  back  to  do  urgent 
v/ork  for  him  in  Germany.  Disappointment,  inactivity,  and  my 
old  restlessness,  however,  got  the  better  of  me.  Even  though  I 
knew  that  at  my  request  the  Chief  would  have  transferred 
me  to  another  country,  I  started  to  search  for  a  new  field.  I 
weighed  the  facts.  I  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  six  pre- 
cious years  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  my 
country,  and  I  had  never  intended  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  Secret  Service.  Surely,  it  was  time  to  get  back  to  civilian 
life. 

Had  I  been  older,  and  as  experienced  in  the  art  of  self- 
advancement  as  I  was  in  matters  pertaining  to  Secret  Service,  I 
should  have  waited  until  I  had  secured  a  definite  post,  or,  at 
any  rate,  had  decided  on  what  I  was  going  to  make  of  my 
future.  I  was  brimful  of  confidence,  however;  I  felt  sure  that 
with  my  intimate  knowledge  of  Europe,  my  many  foreign 
connections,  my  army  and  university  records,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  engineering  and  other  sciences,  there  would  be  no 
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difficulty  in  building  up  a  civilian  career  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  big  engineering,  business,  or  financial  concerns  in 
Europe.  So,  having  made  up  my  mind  that  my  activities  in 
Berlin  did  not  offer  a  sufficiently  active  field  for  me,  I  sent 
in  my  resignation — true  to  form,  on  the  moment's  impulse — 
and  asked  for  demobilization. 

The  Chief  was  surprised,  expressed  regret,  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  asking  me  to  find  a  suitable  man  to  take  my 
place,  and  requested  me  to  remain  on  a  week  or  two  until  Lord 
Kilmarnock  had  taken  his  post.  I  promptly  departed  for  Co- 
logne to  interview  some  of  my  friends  in  the  Intelligence 
Corps,  any  of  whom  I  knew  would  jump  at  the  Berlin  post. 
Eventually  I  proposed  Captain  Foley;  he  was  accepted,  and 
probably  today  is  still  carrying  out  the  functions  of  Passport 
Control  Officer  for  Germany — at  least,  he  was  there  a  few 
years  ago.  His  duties  were  confined  to  Passport  Control;  some 
one  else  whom  I  highly  recommended  relieved  me  of  my 
Secret  Service  work. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  at  my  escape  from  Berlin,  and 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  new  career  which  I  intended 
developing  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  England,  I  took  my  leave 
of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  of  Seeds,  the  first  secretary,  and  of  Thel- 
well,  the  commercial  attache.  Six  years  of  responsibility  and 
service  in  the  Army  had  come  to  an  end.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
walking  on  air.  I  was  free,  and  once  more  a  civilian. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
YVONNE  AND  THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  EUROPE 


WHAT  was  more  natural  than  that  I  should  stop  off  at 
Brussels  on  my  way  back  to  London? 
I  was  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  when  I  met  her. 
Yvonne.  Months  before,  Czerny,  the  great  artist  who  was  star 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Brussels  Opera,  had  introduced  me 
to  her.  "This  is  Yvonne,"  she  had  said,  "my  charming  little 
understudy."  And  then  later,  when  we  were  all  dining  together 
at  the  Chapon  Fin,  she  had  whispered,  "Don't  look  at  her  so 
intently.  You  haven't  got  a  dog's  chance;  she's  Z's  protegee." 
I  had  opened  my  eyes  wide  in  astonishment,  for  Z  was  one  of 
the  great  men  in  Belgium,  one  of  her  most  prominent  states- 
men, a  man  whose  name  was  a  household  word  throughout 
Europe.  I  was  astonished  that  he  should  be  the  captive  of  this 
small  vivacious  bloom  of  loveliness. 

Now  here  she  was.  This  time  there  was  no  one  to  side- 
track me.  I  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  "You  don't  remember 
me,  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  as  I  stood  facing  her,  hat  in  hand. 

"Yes,  I  do,  mon  Capitaine,"  she  sparkled  amiably.  "I  met 
you  at  the  Chapon  Fin.  You  are  a  friend  of  Czerny."  Thus  en- 
couraged, I  suggested  an  aperitif  at  a  neighboring  bodega. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Czerny  to  have  told  me  not  to  look 
at  her.  I  couldn't  help  it.  Her  lustrous  violet  eyes,  which  lan- 
guished and  glowed  beneath  her  long  lashes,  her  strikingly 

beautiful  head,  crowned  with  smooth  waves  of  soft  gold  hair, 
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her  delicate  subtle  grace  and  her  happy  contagious  smile,  over- 
whelmed me.  I  actually  trembled  as  I  sat  opposite  her.  It  was 
the  "coup  de  foudre."  I  knew  that  I  was  blindly  in  love  with 
her,  and  intuitively  I  sensed  that  she  reciprocated  my  feeling. 
Gone  were  my  thoughts  of  London;  my  uncompleted  ticket 
remained  in  my  pocket.  I  met  her  every  day  for  a  week. 

She  was  twenty-one,  fresh  and  unaffected,  renowned  for 
her  beauty,  already  an  acclaimed  artist.  Her  sparkling  wit  and 
laughter  had  charmed  not  only  Z,  but  also  some  of  the  leading 
people  in  Europe,  whom  she  had  met  through  him.  She  had 
dined  with  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Shah  of  Persia  had 
awarded  her  a  decoration,  she  wore  the  Palmes  Academiques, 
presented  by  a  premier  of  France,  and  she  had  danced  at 
special  request  before  royalty.  And  Z,  her  patron,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  Belgium,  who  could  assist  her  in 
furthering  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Opera. 

Both  her  father  and  her  mother  objected  stormily  to  our 
infatuation.  He  was  a  maitre  de  ballet,  and  she  a  dancer  who 
had  had  many  a  triumph  in  her  day  at  the  opera  at  Paris.  They 
knew  what  the  cost  of  our  idyll  would  be,  since  both  of  them 
were  steeped  in  the  unromantic  traditions  of  advancement  in 
the  European  theater.  They  called  on  me  at  my  hotel.  "You 
must  leave  her  alone.  We  have  trained  her  since  she  was  four 
years  old.  She  needs  Z;  he  wouldn't  do  anything  for  her,  if 
you  were  in  the  picture.  No  artist  in  France  or  Belgium  can 
arrive  without  some  one  backing  her.  You  will  ruin  her  career." 
How  often  was  I  to  hear  that  word  career  during  the  next 
four  years  ? 

We  were  both  foolish;  we  both  had  our  careers  to  con- 
sider and  each  of  us  was  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
Yet  we  were  in  love,  and  for  the  moment  that  was  all  that 
mattered.  I  was  wrong.  I  should  have  packed  my  bags  and 
gone  on  my  way.  It  would  have  been  better,  both  for  her  and 
for  me.  I  was  the  older  and  more  intelligent;  I  should  have 
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done  the  thinking  for  both  of  us.  But  loneliness  had  eaten 
into  my  heart.  From  my  boyhood  days  up,  I  really  had  had  no 
home.  I  stood  alone  in  Europe,  with  no  relatives  and  no  inti- 
mate friends.  I  had  worked  intensively  both  at  the  University, 
and  during  the  last  six  years  in  the  Army,  without  a  letup. 
And  here  was  all  the  tenderness,  all  the  love,  companionship, 
and  beauty  in  life  that  I  had  missed.  Besides,  there  was  the 
setting  of  the  ballet  which  had  always  exerted  on  me  a  roman- 
tic appeal.  Pavlova,  Karsavina,  Lopokova,  Nijinsky,  Mordkin, 
and  the  many  members  of  Diaghileff's  troupe,  I  had  seen  over 
and  over  again.  Apart  from  the  technique  of  their  art,  I  loved 
their  imagery;  who  has  seen  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,  or  La 
Boutique  Fantasque  and  not  gone  away  charmed  ?  Most  potent 
influence  of  all,  I  was  just  at  that  time  like  a  diver  who  had 
come  too  quickly  to  the  surface;  at  one  stroke  I  had  released 
myself  from  the  tremendous  tension  of  my  war  and  post-war 
responsibilities,  and  the  effect  was  heady. 

I  promised  Yvonne's  parents  to  think  things  over,  but  as  I 
sat  and  watched  her  dance  with  exquisite  grace  and  execution, 
in  the  Walpurgis  scene  in  the  last  act  of  Faust,  I  realized  that 
here  was  something  stronger  than  I.  I  could  not  give  her  up. 
Surely  I  could  solve  the  problem,  as  I  had  solved  the  many 
other  problems  of  my  life.  I  would  remain  on  in  Brussels  and 
work  out  a  scheme  of  things  which  would  permit  us  to  hold  on 
to  this  great  happiness  which  we  had  found.  I  had  numbers 
of  influential  friends.  I  would  build  up  a  career  here.  Why  not  ? 

For  the  next  two  years  my  life  was  a  feverish  struggle  to 
find  my  footing  in  the  hurly-burly  of  post- War  commerce  and 
finance.  Financially  I  was  often  very  successful,  but  my  chief 
reward  was  the  snatches  of  weeks  or  hours  in  the  company 
of  the  loveliest  and  kindest  creature  I  have  ever  known.  Her 
engagements  dictated  my  arrangements,  her  friends  were  my 
friends,  her  life  my  life. 

On  the  evenings  when  she  had  to  dance  in  Brussels,  I 
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took  her  to  the  Opera  and  then  slipped  in  to  watch  the  ballet. 
Faust,  Marouf,  Lakme,  Manon,  Carmen,  Traviata — these  were 
the  principal  operas  she  danced  in.  How  often  have  I  seen  them 
presented !  I  became  well  known  in  the  coulisses  of  the  Opera. 
I  met  the  other  members  of  the  ballet  and  became  acquainted 
with  regisseurs,  maitres  de  ballet,  mistresses  of  the  wardrobe, 
wardrobe  women  and  the  personnel  back  stage.  I  heard  all 
the  scandal,  all  their  joys  and  all  their  sorrows.  I  acquired  a 
new  vocabulary  of  technical  terms;  I  learned  to  discourse 
learnedly  on  "fouettes,"  and  where  to  buy  the  best  chaussons; 
every  one  agreed  that  the  ones  Z  used  to  get  from  Italy  for 
Yvonne  were  the  best. 

In  summer,  when  the  Opera  season  was  over,  she  danced 
at  one  or  another  of  the  fashionable  seaside  resorts.  When  time 
permitted,  I  made  a  flying  trip  there  for  a  few  days. 

During  the  first  summer  I  knew  her,  she  had  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Kursaal  in  Ostend.  This  was  the  first  season  at 
Ostend  since  the  War.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  damage  done 
to  almost  every  large  building  in  the  town  by  Allied  bombard- 
ments from  the  sea  and  air,  the  Digue  was  now  repaired,  and 
so  were  the  Kursaal  and  the  large  hotels  such  as  the  Splendide 
and  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage.  Wonders  had  been  worked;  no  one 
could  distinguish  it  from  the  Ostend  of  pre- War  days. 

The  resort  was  crowded  not  only  with  Belgians,  but  with 
a  number  of  English  and  Dutch,  with  whom  it  had  always 
been  a  favorite.  Most  of  the  summer  resorts  had  been  closed 
during  the  War,  and  this  season  those  who  could  afford  it 
were  determined  to  play.  Old  habitues  flocked  to  Ostend  not 
only  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  time,  but  also  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  results  of  German  occupation  and  Belgian  restora- 
tion. During  the  day  the  beach  was  a  blaze  of  color  with  beach 
umbrellas,  and  with  the  latest  bathing  suits,  often  worn  by 
mannequins  sent  by  the  best  Parisian  establishments,  such  as 
Lanvin,  Poiret,  and  Patou.  In  the  afternoon,  there  were  races 
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at  the  Wellington  Hippodrome,  where  Horatio  Bottomley, 
that  checkered  British  member  of  Parliament,  newspaper 
owner,  and  sportsman,  was  an  outstanding  figure. 

In  the  evening,  it  was  the  Kursaal  for  gambling,  dancing, 
the  concert  and  the  ballet.  Here  evening  dress  was  de  rigueur, 
and  beautiful  women  with  expensive  jewels  and  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes were  everywhere.  It  was  in  the  gambling  rooms,  how- 
ever, that  the  scene  was  the  most  brilliant.  Bankers,  members 
of  Europe's  aristocracy,  stage  favorites,  and  expensive  mis- 
tresses all  rubbed  shoulders  with  each  other,  some  all  intent 
on  gambling,  others  merely  parading  themselves,  or  making  a 
critical  appraisal  of  each  other's  clothes  and  companions.  That 
season  the  gambling  was  very  high;  one  night  I  saw  a  well- 
known  Londoner,  a  great  tobacco  importer,  lose  ,£20,000  at 
the  big  table  at  baccarat. 

I  spent  profoundly  happy  days  with  Yvonne.  Often  I  spoke 
of  marriage.  She  only  laughed  her  quick  bubble  of  laughter. 
"You  Englishmen  are  funny;  don't  you  know  that  very  few 
artists  in  Belgium  or  France  ever  marry?  It  would  ruin  my 
career.  What's  wrong?  Aren't  we  happy  as  things  are?"  She 
lived,  as  far  as  her  own  affairs  were  concerned,  for  the  day, 
the  hour — and  brilliantly  sufficient  she  made  them.  I  learned 
not  to  fret  her  by  attempts  to  make  her  see  my  notion  of 
established  life,  so  different  from  hers,  and  as  time  went  on 
and  my  business  affairs  became  more  pressing,  I  learned  her 
way  of  enjoying  pleasure  without  trying  to  make  it  last. 

In  Brussels  and  Paris,  in  her  company,  I  met  many  artists 
in  the  theatrical  world.  There  was  Regina  Badet,  now  a  great 
dramatic  actress,  somewhat  stout,  quite  a  contrast  to  her  high- 
kicking  days  in  1910  at  the  Marigny  Theater  in  Paris.  Who 
would  then  have  thought  that  in  later  years,  she  would  be 
interpreting  Ibsen's  plays  ?  I  found  her  very  witty  and  amusing. 
Accompanied  by  one  of  her  friends,  I  took  her  to  the  Savoy 
one  night,  where  she  attracted  attention  not  only  by  her  famous 
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jewels,  but  also  by  a  cigarette  holder  at  least  eight  inches  long, 
which  she  insisted  on  using  while  we  danced. 

Then  there  was  Jenny  Golder,  whom  any  theatrical 
habitue  in  those  days  will  remember;  she  was  the  star  at  the 
Casino  de  Paris  for  several  years.  I  knew  Jenny  very  well.  I 
had  first  met  her  at  the  Savoy  in  Brussels,  just  after  the  Armi- 
stice, where  I  had  been  much  attracted  to  this  willowy  girl  with 
her  large,  somewhat  sad  brown  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  which 
accentuated  her  ivory  skin  and  chiseled  features.  She  had  in- 
trigued me,  too,  for  it  was  quite  evident  after  hearing  and 
seeing  her  sing  and  dance,  that  she  was  quite  out  of  place  in 
a  cabaret,  even  though  the  Savoy  was  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  Europe. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  had  said  to  her,  as  she  sat 
at  our  table  conversing  onr  night. 

"That  is  a  long  story,"  was  the  answer,  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish. She  was  an  Australian.  It  appeared  that  shortly  after  her 
arrival  from  Australia,  she  had  married  an  actor,  who  ill- 
treated  her.  She  had  but  just  left  him,  and  had  landed  in 
Brussels  without  any  money.  At  the  time,  she  was  glad  of 
any  kind  of  engagement.  "You  see,"  I  remember  her  saying 
rather  wistfully,  "it  doesn't  pay  for  a  girl  to  marry  when  she 
is  on  the  stage." 

I  had  helped  her  with  a  small  loan  to  enable  her  to  get  on 
her  feet.  She  first  of  all  secured  an  engagement  in  a  revue 
which  was  playing  at  the  Alhambra  in  Brussels.  There  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  Volterra,  the  owner  of  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  who  promptly  gave  her  an  engagement  in  his  theater. 
Within  a  few  months  she  was  playing  the  stellar  role,  a  worthy 
successor  to  Gaby  Delys  and  Mistinguett,  who  had  preceded 
her. 

I  met  her  often  in  Paris,  and  then  later  again  in  Berlin. 
How  far  she  had  climbed  since  those  days  at  the  Savoy!  She 
was  now  a  headliner  at  the  Wintergarten  in  Berlin,  drawing 
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large  crowds.  She  appeared  in  various  numbers,  but  the  greatest 
hit  with  her  Berlin  audience  was  "Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr. 
Shean,"  which  she  sang  as  a  male  impersonator  in  evening 
dress  and  silk  ha^.  As  I  sat  one  evening  in  her  suite  of  rooms 
at  the  Adlon,  we  laughed  over  her  struggles  in  Brussels.  But 
whatever  success  had  come  her  way  she  thoroughly  deserved. 
She  worked  incessantly.  Even  a  torn  ligament  which  she  en- 
dured for  a  whole  theatrical  engagement,  could  not  daunt  her. 

Poor  Jenny!  She  committed  suicide  in  Paris,  a  few  days 
after  a  certain  banker  disappeared  from  his  plane  over  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  I  knew  she  had  known  him  intimately,  but  I 
could  not  help  wondering  why  the  two  deaths  followed  each 
other  in  such  close  succession.  There  seemed  no  reason  why  she 
should  take  her  own  life,  especially  as  I  knew  she  adored  her 
mother,  who  was  dependent  upon  her.  She  was  young,  she 
had  reached  the  peak;  but  apparently  success  was  not  enough— 
at  least,  success  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  chief  artists,  I  met  quite  a  number  of 
the  lesser  ones.  There  was  Mimi,  the  cancan  dancer,  the  pride 
of  the  Bal  Tabarin,  who  also  had  engagements  at  the  Folies 
Bergere  and  the  Casino  de  Paris.  Few  of  those  watching  her 
from  the  audience  would  have  thought  she  was  virtuous  as  she 
went  through  the  reel  of  the  cancan,  but  I  knew  she  was,  in 
spite  of  the  free  display  of  her  shapely  legs  and  the  swirl 
of  her  frills  and  lace,  for  her  mother  collected  her  religiously 
every  night  as  she  came  out  of  the  stage  door. 

Then  there  were  quite  a  number  of  those  whom  one 
would  style  "les  grandes  maitresses,"  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  "filles  de  joie,"  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  a  wide 
gulf.  They  were  often  more  faithful  than  the  legitimate  wives 
— at  least,  they  were  watched  more  carefully.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  every  one  knew  how  and  through  whose  aid  they 
lived,  they  were  the  honored  guests  at  all  the  most  fashionable 
places  of  entertainment.  The  men,  when  unaccompanied  by 
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their  wives,  never  failed  to  recognize  them,  and  the  wives 
themselves,  so  it  seemed,  tried  to  ape  the  styles  set  by  these 
ultra-fashionable  courtesans.  They  copied  both  costumes  and 
make-up;  they  imitated  ways  of  displaying  furs  and  jewelry; 
and  in  fact,  with  the  display  of  their  wifely  persons  in  the 
short  tight  fashions  of  the  day,  they  did  everything  they  could 
to  imitate  their  rivals. 

Although,  of  course,  many  of  the  older  families  were  strict 
as  to  whom  they  invited  to  their  houses,  or  with  whom  they 
were  seen  in  public,  yet  society  in  Europe  had  become  much 
mixed.  At  the  fashionable  Parisian  restaurants,  such  as  Ciro's, 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  Fouquets,  Armenonville,  Pre-Catelan,  and 
the  Chateau  de  Madrid,  one  often  saw  a  mixed  group  of 
actresses,  high  officials,  leaders  of  society,  and  members  of  the 
various  embassies,  all  dining  together — sometimes  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  sometimes  not.  In  this  group,  too,  one  occasion- 
ally saw  the  chic  courtesan,  when  the  wives  were  absent,  though 
as  a  rule  she  swept  in  accompanied  only  by  the  man  of  her 
choice.  At  the  big  hotels,  at  the  races  at  Longchamps  and 
Auteuil,  and  at  Deauville  and  other  fashionable  seaside  resorts, 
she  remained  the  arbiter  of  fashions. 

Such  a  courtesan  was  La  belle  Helene,  the  name  by  which 
every  one  knew  her.  She  merited  the  title,  for  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful blonde  of  striking  appearance  and  personality.  I  first  saw 
her  in  The  Hague,  where  she  came  into  prominence  by  marry- 
ing an  English  officer,  who,  after  three  years  spent  in  a  German 
prison  camp,  had  been  dispatched  to  Holland  for  internment, 
in  exchange  for  similar  privileges  which  the  British  had  granted 
to  a  certain  number  of  German  officers.  Captain  B  had  not  seen 
a  woman  during  all  these  long  years  in  Germany,  and  he  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  Helene's  charms.  Then  he  very  considerately 
died  a  few  months  later,  leaving  her  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 
the  tidy  sum  of  about  ^50,000.  The  indignant  family  contested 
the  will,  but  the  courts  awarded  her  the  money. 
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After  the  Armistice  she  turned  up  in  Brussels,  her  blonde 
hair  changed  to  auburn,  and  with  nearly  all  her  money  changed 
into  jewelry,  chiefly  bracelets  which  covered  both  arms  half 
way  up  to  the  elbow.  She  was  promptly  annexed  by  an  Ant- 
werp millionaire,  who  had  a  vast  fortune  in  the  Roumanian  oil 
wells.  What  pleasure  he  found  in  keeping  her  I  do  not  know, 
for  he  was  away  half  the  year  in  Roumania,  and  during  the 
remaining  time  he  was  generally  tied  down  by  business  in 
Antwerp.  He  probably  never  spent  more  than  a  month  in  the 
year  with  her,  but  I  think  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  own  this 
beautiful  woman,  as  she  flitted  from  one  resort  to  another,  ap- 
parelled in  the  ransom  of  a  king,  and  with  a  dozen  men  danc- 
ing attendance. 

I  knew  her  quite  well.  With  those  who  didn't  know  her, 
she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  crafty  gold-digger,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  the  reverse.  She  was  simply  a  big,  over- 
grown child,  joyous  and  full  of  frolic.  She  had  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  men,  which  she  probably  could  not  explain  herself. 
She  merely  took  what  they  willingly  gave  her. 

Other  silhouettes  flit  through  my  memory:  Isabelita  Ruiz, 
in  one  of  those  delightful  Madrid  cabarets,  long  before  Cochran 
made  her  famous  at  the  London  Pavilion;  Hari  Singh,  later 
the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  whom  all  the  ladies  thought  a 
darling;  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala,  at  Maggy  Rouff's  on  the 
Champs  Elysees,  buying  original  creations  in  silks  and  furs  by 
the  dozen,  as  if  he  were  in  the  five-and-ten ;  Zographos  and  the 
Greek  Syndicate  holding  the  bank  at  the  big  table  at  Deauville; 
Andre,  the  cheery  Casino  owner  and  gambling  king  of  France, 
drinking  his  Eau  Contrexeville,  while  he  himself  gayly  lost  a 
few  thousands  as  a  punter,  knowing  it  would  all  come  back 
to  him ;  the  King  of  Spain,  watching  his  horses  run  under  the 
colors  of  the  "Duke  of  Toledo,"  at  that  intimate  little  race 
course  in  Madrid;  the  brisk  Dolly  Sisters,  gay  and  full  of 
fun;  Raquel  Meller,  the  idol  of  the  Spanish  and  Argentine 
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Colony  in  Paris,  whose  folk  songs,  sung  as  only  she  could 
sing  them,  brought  back  to  them  homeland  memories;  the 
Terrace  at  Monte  Carlo,  looking  on  the  beautiful  bay  with  its 
waters  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  the  Hotel  de  Paris  and  the 
Casino,  at  the  height  of  the  season;  fipinard,  Coq  Gaulois,  and 
Flower  Shop,  those  three  great  horses,  winning  at  Longchamps 
and  Auteuil;  San  Sebastian  and  Madrid  in  summer,  land  of 
cabarets,  where  the  meanest  performer  is  a  superb  artist,  and 
where,  in  the  fierce  heat,  the  people  go  to  bed  at  dawn  and 
dine  at  midnight;  the  Embassy  Club,  in  Bond  Street,  under 
the  direction  of  Luigi,  where  England's  aristocracy  mingles 
with  the  elite  of  the  stage;  dinner  at  Valadier's,  looking  down 
on  the  lights  of  Rome,  and  then  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  with  its 
delightful  gardens;  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  Capri;  the  Lido 
Beach,  the  Excelsior,  and  a  gondola  at  night  on  the  Grand 
Canal;  Belmonte,  that  ace  of  toreadors,  and  the  bull  fights  at 
Pamplona. 

This  is  the  setting  in  which  I  passed  those  happy  two 
years  with  Yvonne — now  frantically  engaged  in  putting  over 
some  financial  project  in  order  to  make  the  much  needed 
money,  now  dashing  back  to  Brussels  in  the  Opera  season,  or 
to  France,  Italy  and  Spain  in  summer,  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  her  company  and  to  watch  with  pride  her  triumphs  wherever 
she  was  dancing. 

Although  I  suffered  materially  in  that  I  was  diverted  from 
an  ordered  career  at  the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  yet 
even  today  I  do  not  regret  those  years,  for  they  supplied  me 
with  unforgettable  memories. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
FINANCIAL  ADVENTURES  IN  BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE 


EXCEPT  for  my  Army  pay,  I  had  never  earned  a  penny  in 
my  life.  An  indulgent  father  had  almost  lavishly  supplied 
all  my  needs  during  my  University  days,  and  while  I  was  in 
Secret  Service  I  had  never  counted  costs — I  had  produced  re- 
sults and  expense  accounts  had  been  met  generously.  I  had 
virtually  been  on  an  allowance  all  my  life,  with  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  financial  pressure  under  which  most  men  live. 

I  now  became  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  millions 
were  scrambling  for  a  job.  For  each  good  appointment  there 
were  dozens  of  candidates,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  perfectly 
capable  and  willing  men,  with  the  finest  educations  and  train- 
ing, were  literally  out  on  the  streets.  Besides,  I  was  in  Belgium, 
where  salaries,  even  for  the  directors  of  the  big  companies, 
were  absurdly  low  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Du  Bois,  the  managing  director  of  a  large  Brussels  Bank, 
was  much  interested  when  I  discussed  with  him  the  matter 
of  an  appointment.  Yes,  he  would  be  delighted  to  train  me. 
They  were  thinking  of  opening  up  a  branch  in  London  later 
on,  in  perhaps  a  year  or  two;  I  was  just  the  man  he  would  like 
to  put  in  charge.  But  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  routine 
of  the  bank  in  Brussels  for  at  least  a  year.  He  would  be  willing 
to  pay  me  a  salary  of  10,000  francs  for  the  first  year.  He  was 
sure  I  would  be  delighted,  as  it  was  four  times  more  than  they 
had  ever  paid  any  one  starting  in  with  them. 
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I  suppose  it  really  was  what  he  thought  it  to  be,  a  magnifi- 
cent offer.  His  was  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  Belgian  banks. 
His  offer  opened  up  an  unlimited  field  for  advancement  in  the 
financial  world,  for  he  promised  to  promote  me  quickly  over 
the  heads  of  the  common  crowd  as  soon  as  I  was  trained.  But 
10,000  francs  was  less  than  half  the  salary  which  I  had  thrown 
up  so  lightly  in  Berlin,  and,  alas,  I  did  not  realize  what  I 
know  now,  that  every  business  must  be  learned  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  that  the  learning  process  is  not  a  speedy  one. 
Besides,  accustomed  to  spending  enormous  sums  in  connection 
with  my  work  in  the  Secret  Service,  I  had  acquired  a  standard 
of  living  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  live  on  the  sum 
which  I  was  now  offered. 

On  the  day  following  this  first  crushing  entry  into  finance, 
I  ran  into  Count  Lenaerts,  a  director  of  one  of  the  smaller 
Brussels  banks,  and  a  director  in  several  Belgian  industrial 
companies.  After  learning  that  I  was  planning  to  stop  in  Brus- 
sels, he  promised  to  help  me. 

"No  Belgian  company  will  pay  you  a  salary  you  will  be 
satisfied  with,"  he  informed  me,  "but  there  is  plenty  of  money 
to  be  made  on  a  commission  basis."  Acting  on  his  advice,  I 
became  a  sort  of  intermediary,  a  free  lance,  raising  capital  in 
London  for  Belgian  companies,  and  negotiating  contracts  with 
foreign  governments.  My  array  of  languages,  my  knowledge 
of  men,  and  above  all  my  wits,  sharpened  in  a  game  where 
human  life  and  not  money  was  at  stake,  amply  equipped  me 
for  my  new  undertaking,  in  spite  of  my  lack  of  experience. 

For  one  of  the  Belgian  wagon  works,  I  secured  some  good 
contracts  for  rolling  stock  with  the  Chilean,  Brazilian,  and 
Argentine  governments,  who  were  then  doing  a  good  deal  of 
railway  development.  In  London,  I  raised  ,£20,000  as  an  in- 
vestment in  an  iron  foundry  near  Charleroi;  and  later  I  se- 
cured from  a  London  financial  group  a  large  participation  in 
a  trust  company,  floated  by  one  of  the  Brussels  banks.  The  slow 
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depreciation  of  the  franc  permitted  Belgian  manufacturers  to 
underbid  their  foreign  competitors;  it  also  gave  me  a  good 
talking  point  in  raising  money  in  England  for  investment  in 
Belgian  companies,  as  every  one  still  optimistically  thought  the 
franc  would  return  to  par.  In  these  transactions,  especially  those 
involving  the  sale  of  railroad  material,  I  earned  large  com- 
missions, far  in  excess  of  anything  I  could  have  made  on  a 
salary  basis,  but  they  came  few  and  far  between,  for  each  of 
the  negotiations  involved  endless  interviews,  conferences  and 
correspondence.  Sometimes,  too,  negotiations  fell  through  after 
weeks  of  my  time  had  been  expended.  Count  Lenaerts  had 
given  me  good  advice,  but  he  had  also  plunged  me  into  the 
most  difficult  of  all  commercial  undertakings — the  selling  of 
something  to  a  customer — and  this  was  specially  true  in  my 
case,  since  very  large  sums  were  involved. 

One  of  the  projects  I  was  engaged  on  fruitlessly  is  worthy 
of  a  brief  description,  as  it  will  give  an  insight  into  some  of 
the  financial  schemes  involving  reconstruction  work  in  the 
devastated  areas  of  France. 

Many  French  chateaux  were  destroyed  in  the  War  Zone, 
and  part  of  the  money  demanded  from  Germany  for  recon- 
struction was  allotted  to  the  owners.  Some  of  these  old  piles 
had  already  fallen  into  a  state  of  disrepair  long  before  the  War, 
and,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  owners  had  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  them  up,  on  account  of  increased 
taxation.  In  short,  they  were  white  elephants.  When,  therefore, 
well  established  manufacturing  concerns  approached  the  own- 
ers after  the  war,  and  offered  to  give  them,  in  exchange  for 
their  reconstruction  certificates,  a  large  participation  in  new 
factories  to  be  erected  in  the  devastated  areas,  they  jumped  at 
the  offer.  A  certificate  for,  say,  a  million  francs,  might  look 
interesting  on  paper  to  a  chateau  owner,  but  if  it  had  to  be 
spent  on  rebuilding  a  chateau  which  he  could  not  keep  up, 
then  it  was  no  longer  an  asset,  but  a  liability;  at  the  chance 
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to  make  his  useless  paper  million  bring  him  an  actual  500,000 
francs  or  so  in  shares  in  a  good  company,  he  was  delighted. 
So  was  the  company,  for  it  could  draw  the  full  million  francs 
from  the  French  government  for  use  in  building  the  new 
works. 

The  only  financing  this  scheme  required  was  an  initial 
outlay  of  some  100,000  francs,  which  the  company  actually 
had  to  expend  on  preliminary  construction  work;  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  out  any  money  except  against  receipts  for 
money  actually  spent.  The  whole  sum  was  doled  out  by  in- 
stallments in  this  fashion,  since  the  government  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  expenditure  of  its  war  gains;  but  after  the  first  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  the  system  seemed  rather  an 
endowment  than  an  investment  risk. 

The  French  government  did  not  mind  this  type  of  transac- 
tion; they  preferred  the  erection  of  factories  which  could  give 
employment  to  workmen  after  construction,  rather  than  useless 
chateaux.  And  they  considered  it  only  fair  that  the  German 
government  should  contribute  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  buildings  they  had  destroyed — 
no  matter  how  it  was  spent. 

I  well  remember  my  share  in  this  scheme — a  fruitless  one, 
as  I  have  said.  The  proposition  had  to  be  placed  before  a  well 
known  Lombard  Street  banker.  He  was  extremely  deaf.  After 
I  had  talked  for  half  an  hour  into  his  ear  trumpet,  laying  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  franc  was  then  40  to  the  pound,  and 
that,  as  it  was  sure  to  recover,  there  was  an  additional  profit 
to  be  made  on  the  exchange,  he  withered  me  by  saying, 
"Young  man,  I  have  got  sufficient  investments  in  France  al- 
ready. No  one  can  tell  what  the  franc  will  do."  He  was  right. 
Within  the  next  two  years  the  franc  had  fallen  far  below  its 
present  value  of  80  to  the  pound. 

As  the  uncertainties  of  post-war  finance  became  more 
pressing  and  more  confused,  my  efforts  earned  increasing  dis- 
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appointments.  For  instance,  I  spent  a  wasted  month  trying  to 
obtain  an  advertising  concession  from  the  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Some  friends  in  London  had  hit  on  the 
ingenious  idea  of  stamping  advertisements  on  all  letters  as  they 
passed  through  the  post  office.  They  offered  to  give  the  Belgian 
Government  a  percentage  of  the  profits,  and  also  to  supply 
them,  free  of  charge,  with  automatic  stamping  machines,  which 
could  cancel  the  stamps  with  the  date  and  place  of  dispatch, 
and  at  the  same  time  stamp  on  the  letter  any  desired  advertise- 
ment. The  Belgian  application  was  to  be  a  test  case,  which, 
if  granted,  would  have  warranted  our  opening  up  negotiations 
in  all  the  other  countries. 

There  was  obviously  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  out 
of  such  a  concession,  for  I  know  of  no  better  advertising 
medium;  the  advertisements  would  have  been  forced  on  the 
attention  of  every  one  receiving  letters,  and  would  have  been 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  fact  that  various 
governments  use  the  device  now  for  patriotic  slogans  and 
service  announcements  proves  its  value.  My  banker  friend, 
du  Bois,  to  whom  I  outlined  the  scheme,  was  enthusiastic. 
He  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  immediately  with  Renkin, 
the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  in  due  course  re- 
ported that  the  Minister  saw  no  objection,  since  they  were 
already  permitting  advertisements  to  appear  in  the  govern- 
ment-owned telephone  book  and  on  the  back  of  telegraph 
forms. 

I  was  elated,  and  had  already  telegraphed  my  friends  to 
send  me  a  formal  contract  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  with  the 
Minister,  when  I  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  ruled  that  letters  were  private  property,  entrusted 
to  the  government  for  delivery,  and  as  such  could  not  be  used 
commercially  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  friends  had  started  negotiations  in  England  with  the 
Postmaster  General,  but  were  eventually  blocked  by  the  same 
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ruling.  To  me  it  was  a  keen  disappointment;  I  had  visualized 
a  sound  income  from  it,  and  had  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  on  the  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  this  set-back,  I  was  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  interest  British  investors  in  Belgian  companies, 
as  the  Belgian  franc  was  now  on  a  definite  downward  trend, 
and  I  could  no  longer  talk  about  its  return  to  par;  the  specter 
of  the  German  mark  lurked  in  the  minds  of  all,  when  transac- 
tions involving  inflated  currency  were  broached.  My  old  rest- 
lessness seized  me,  not  merely,  I  think,  because  of  financial 
disappointment,  but  because  the  life  I  was  leading  offered  no 
definitely  energetic  action.  Everywhere  I  faced  hesitancy  and 
vacillation,  and  I  felt  the  imperative  need  of  a  clear  objective 
and  a  settled  chance  of  accomplishment.  Inevitably  my  thoughts 
turned  to  C  and  the  Secret  Service.  I  would  return  to  it  tem- 
porarily. It  would  take  me  to  a  new  country,  and  there,  per- 
haps, at  last  I  would  succeed  in  finding  myself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
PEACE-TIME  SECRET  SERVICE 


IN  discussing  peace-time  Secret  Service  I  am  handicapped 
for,  although  in  subsequent  chapters  I  shall  relate  some  of 
my  adventures  in  detail,  much  must  remain  untold;  I  do  not 
intend  compromising  any  one,  whatever  his  nationality  may 
be.  A  general  summing  up,  however,  can  do  no  harm,  and  if 
will  also  be  interesting  to  compare  post-War  secret  service  with 
that  practiced  during  the  Great  War.  I  can  talk  with  consider- 
able knowledge,  since  for  two  years,  on  odd  occasions,  my 
services  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief;  I  also  saw  much 
that  was  going  on  in  the  other  Secret  Services.  Once  one  has 
been  in  the  game,  one  has  the  all  seeing  eye,  and  besides,  many 
of  the  foreign  agents  had  been  colleagues  of  mine  during  the 
War,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  their  tracks.  There 
was  the  German  Secret  Service,  too,  and  the  International 
organizations — I  saw  them  all  at  close  quarters,  and  know  how 
they  worked. 

Peace-time  secret  service  is  a  far  different  activity  from 
that  practiced  during  war  time  between  belligerent  nations. 
In  peace  time,  the  difficulties  of  communication,  which  repre- 
sent the  main  problem  in  war  time,  practically  cease  to  exist. 
Couriers,  letter-boxes,  passages  at  the  frontier,  and  big  organi- 
zations spread  out  in  chain  fashion,  are  no  longer  necessary; 
the  agent  for  the  most  part  works  alone  in  direct  contact  with 
the  intermediary  from  Headquarters,  who  is  generally  in  some 
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country  neither  his  own  nor  that  of  the  agent's  scene  of  activity. 
This  is  to  prevent  direct  proof  as  to  which  country  the  agent 
is  working  for,  in  case  of  arrest.  Often  the  agent  knows  only 
the  intermediary's  instructions,  and  does  not  know  what  coun- 
try he  is  working  for;  should  he  know  or  find  out,  and  should 
he  talk  when  arrested,  he  is,  of  course,  always  repudiated. 

The  type  of  information  required  is  also  for  the  most  part 
different.  Troop  movements  and  the  identification  of  units, 
which  are  most  important  in  war,  are  now  of  little  value. 
The  agent  is  generally  set  a  specific  task, — for  instance,  to 
obtain  a  blueprint  or  a  description  of  some  engine  of  war  such 
as  a  new  machine  gun,  tank,  or  aeroplane,  which  is  known  to 
exist;  or  he  is  asked  to  find  out  the  exact  number  of  submarines 
under  construction;  or  it  may  be  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things:  the  formula  of  a  new  poison  gas,  mobilization  plans, 
the  details  of  a  secret  treaty,  or  plans  of  a  government  concern- 
ing some  important  political  issue.  In  each  case  he  is  definitely 
instructed  in  the  technical  details  which  he  must  secure  if  his 
information  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Time  is  no  longer  the  all  important  factor.  The  agent  can 
go  about  his  work  methodically,  and  sometimes  months  are 
spent  either  in  preparing  the  ground  to  acquire  information 
or  in  relaying  the  information  itself.  Stress  is  laid  on  thorough- 
ness rather  than  on  speed.  I  know  of  the  case  of  an  agent  who 
spent  weeks,  at  great  personal  risk  to  himself,  copying  a  code 
which  he  could  have  stolen  in  a  few  minutes.  The  point  here 
is  of  course  that  direct  theft,  however  agile,  would  have  been 
largely  pointless.  The  material  so  acquired  might  have  been 
useful  to  decode  one  message,  but  scarcely  more;  for  as  soon 
as  the  original  code  was  missed  by  its  proper  owners,  the  whole 
system  to  which  it  formed  a  key  would  have  been  changed 
immediately. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  peace-time  spies,  from  the  cultured 
type  with  his  clubs  and  unimpeachable  social  standing,  to  the 
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man  who  can  associate  with  workmen.  However,  all  are 
trained  in  finesse,  for  by  no  means  do  they  always  secure  their 
information  by  direct  observation  or  by  securing  documents 
themselves.  They  often  either  purchase  their  material  from  a 
traitor  who  is  tempted  by  money,  or  obtain  it  through  the 
indiscretion  of  some  unsuspecting  official  or  government  em- 
ployee whom  they  entertain.  Above  all,  the  good  spy  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  its  weak- 
nesses, which  he  knows  how  to  make  full  use  of. 

Unwittingly  many  a  man  has  betrayed  his  country  when 
he  has  been  cleverly  drawn  out  in  an  argument  by  a  technical 
expert  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  whom  he  would  never 
suspect  of  being  a  spy;  or  his  vanity  has  been  flattered,  and 
he  has  been  led  to  divulge  information  in  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate his  own  importance  or  make  himself  appear  interesting. 
Even  if  he  does  not  tell  a  complete  story,  the  expert  can  fill  in 
the  gaps  with  information  he  may  have  obtained  from  an- 
other source.  The  good  spy,  when  he  is  obliged  to  seduce  those 
who  hold  information  he  needs,  will  never  directly  offer  to 
purchase  it.  After  he  definitely  knows  his  victim  is  in  possession 
of  important  information  he  leads  him  on  to  make  the  offer 
himself  by  methods  of  casuistry  or  enticement  in  which  he  is 
well  versed.  For  example,  he  tells  his  man  on  one  occasion 
that  he  has  a  great  personal  friend,  A,  in  the  B  government; 
and  then,  a  few  days  later,  he  makes  a  casual  remark  that 
country  B  would  give  anything  for  the  type  of  information  the 
victim  can  give. 

If  now  the  bait  is  taken  and  he  is  asked  to  act  as  an  in- 
termediary, he  is  horrified.  "I  can't  possibly  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Do  be  careful,  old  man.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to 
take  a  trip  across  the  border,  you  can  drop  in  and  see  A.  I 
will  give  you  his  address.  Tell  him  you  are  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you."  And  so,  uncompromised 
himself,  he  sends  the  victim  on  his  way.  Even  if  A  is  not 
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visited,  it  is  now  known  that  the  victim  can  be  approached, 
and  he  is  then  called  on  by  another  agent,  brought  in  from 
abroad,  whose  identity  is  unknown.  If  caught,  the  agent  gen- 
erally pretends  ignorance  and  innocence,  pleading  that  his  in- 
quiries arose  from  mere  personal  curiosity,  with  no  compre- 
hension that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  satisfying  it. 

Sometimes  even  private  indiscretions  may  serve  the  spy, 
and  blackmailing  is  resorted  to.  This  is  a  method  never  used  by 
the  British,  but  one  in  which  the  Germans  were  past  masters. 
By  constant  watching  and  by  contacts  with  vice  centers,  they 
laboriously  compiled  a  list  of  men  in  Government  employ  who 
were  addicted  to  some  vice  or  other,  and  then  systematically 
enmeshed  those  whom  they  wished  to  use,  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Manen.  Gambling  they  exploited  extensively,  and  when 
the  value  of  the  information  warranted  it,  they  occasionally 
pulled  off  the  pretty-woman-and-male-accomplice  trick,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  Secret  Service  fiction.  At  Monte  Carlo,  or 
at  some  other  gambling  resort,  a  seductive  girl  lures  her  victim 
to  lose  a  large  sum  at  the  tables,  and  then  introduces  him  to 
a  man  who  lends  him  the  money  with  which  he  tries  in  vain 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  As  the  losses  and  loans  mount  the 
man  thus  bought  finds  himself  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  group.  The  game  requires  clever  acting,  often  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money,  for  the  loans  are  valueless  unless  they  are 
considerable,  and  is  by  no  means  always  productive  of  results. 
Peace-time  Secret  Services,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  do  not 
possess  unlimited  funds;  they  have  a  specific  grant  which  they 
mete  out  with  care,  and  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  countenance 
large  disbursements  unless  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  getting 
a  return  for  the  money. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  countries  get  all  their  informa- 
tion through  their  Secret  Service.  Occasionally  they  buy  in- 
formation from  certain  international  organizations,  which 
make  a  regular  business  of  spying,  and  profit  by  being  able  to 
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sell  the  same  information  to  several  different  countries.  As  a 
rule,  these  organizations  have  their  headquarters  in  Switzer- 
land, and  are  run  by  spies  who  have  gained  their  experience 
in  one  of  the  national  Secret  Services.  It  is,  however,  from 
sources  entirely  extraneous  to  any  system  of  espionage  that  by 
far  the  greatest  bulk  of  information  is  obtained. 

The  embassies  and  consulates,  although  they  constitute  the 
channels  through  which  communications  are  exchanged  be- 
tween countries  and  have  a  multitude  of  other  duties  such  as 
the  protection  of  their  nation's  shipping,  passports,  and  trade 
relations,  yet  represent  also  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  country 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  debates  in  the  legislative  houses,  official  publications 
of  state  departments,  official  statistics,  and  finally  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  trade  journals,  all  convey  to  the  outside  coun- 
tries a  mass  of  information  which  is  carefully  scrutinized  and 
noted. 

Finally,  and  not  least  of  all,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
information — copies  of  secret  treaties,  plans  of  warships  and 
engines  of  war,  and  other  secret  details  and  documents — have 
often  been  sold  directly  to  the  regular  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  by  traitors  who  would  have  been  afraid  to  entrust 
their  secret  to  the  keeping  of  the  ordinary  agent.  No  country 
ever  refuses  information  of  vital  importance  to  it.  A  public 
official  might  refuse  to  accept  information  or  discuss  it,  but  a 
channel  connected  with  the  Secret  Service  would  immediately 
be  created  through  which  it  could  be  handled  unofficially.  Once 
such  information  as  this  has  been  handed  over,  the  informer 
is  forced  as  a  rule  into  giving  further  information  by  fear 
or  threat  of  betrayal,  until  eventually  he  becomes  a  regular  spy 
in  the  pay  of  the  country  in  question.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  in 
some  state  department,  becomes  a  very  valuable  agent. 

Diplomatic  or  consular  officials  must  beware  of  too  easy 
credulity,  however,  or  they  will  find  themselves  in  all  good 
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faith  passing  over  to  the  Secret  Service  for  serious  investigation 
what  is  only  a  higher  form  of  bunco  game.  Sometimes  false 
information,  or  forged  documents,  are  offered  by  an  impostor, 
working  alone  for  personal  gain;  or  sometimes  such  materials 
are  deliberately  offered  by  a  country's  paid  agent,  in  order  to 
embarrass  some  other  nation,  or  to  give  wrong  information. 
For  example,  forged  documents  of  a  most  threatening  char- 
acter, purporting  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Bolshevik  files, 
were  hawked  around  to  several  European  nations  by  an  agent 
who,  it  was  discovered  later,  was  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
many  White  Russian  organizations  seeking  to  discredit  the 
Bolsheviki. 

The  chief  value  of  a  Secret  Service  to  a  country  is  not  the 
volume  of  information  that  comes  through,  but  the  means 
which  it  affords  for  employing  direct  action  in  obtaining 
specific  information  required.  Country  X  has  a  new  engine  of 
war,  details  of  which  are  vitally  important  to  Country  Y. 
Country  Y  cannot  sit  and  wait  until  chance  brings  her  the 
information;  she  tells  the  Secret  Service  to  go  and  get  it. 

Acts  of  sabotage,  too,  are  directed  by  the  Secret  Service. 
These  are  often  planned  in  peace  time  to  permit  immediate 
action  being  taken  on  the  declaration  of  war  before  necessary 
protective  measures  can  be  adopted  by  the  enemy.  The  blowing 
up  of  canals,  defense  works,  and  factories  manufacturing  war 
material  is  the  main  objective,  but  in  the  future  there  will  also 
be  the  possibility  of  spies  spreading  disease  and  plague  bacteria, 
and  letting  loose  poison  gas. 

During  the  War  the  prime  functions  of  our  service  were 
to  get  information,  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  agents.  The  Allied  countries  did  not  mind  in  the  least 
that  the  Germans  or  even  the  world  should  know  that  they 
were  engaged  in  spying.  In  peace  time  it  is  the  very  reverse. 
The  one  essential  is  that  the  country  herself  should  not  be 
involved;  the  information  comes  next  in  importance;  as  for 
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the  agent,  his  secret  is  guarded,  but  it  is  up  to  him  to  protect 
himself.  Repudiation  is  the  watchword,  and  this  even  applies 
to  a  country's  own  army  officers,  who  are  occasionally  used 
for  spying.  This  may  seem  heartless,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
seems,  for  the  peace-time  spy  is  generally  purely  and  simply 
out  for  money,  and  he  has  been  told  the  rules  of  the  game 
before  he  starts. 

Furthermore,  he  is  seldom  caught;  he  is  lucky  in  that  he 
has  no  communication  difficulties — no  censor,  no  electric  wire, 
and  no  frontier  sentries.  On  the  whole,  more  wily  and  better 
trained  than  the  war  time  spy,  he  has  made  his  methods  almost 
fool  proof;  and  even  when  trapped,  he  rarely  has  to  undergo 
a  severer  penalty  than  five  to  six  years  of  imprisonment.  The 
good  spy,  the  fellow  in  the  armchair  at  the  club,  popular,  gen- 
erous, ever  ready  for  a  discussion,  and  a  good  listener  too,  is 
never  caught.  Nor  is  the  agent  who,  in  safety  across  the 
frontier,  lies  in  wait  for  the  underpaid  coding  clerk  or  some 
other  confidential  government  employee,  all  intent  on  enjoying 
his  hard  earned  yearly  holiday.  Neither  is  the  secret  service 
intermediary  in  a  neighboring  country,  consul  for  that  small 
state  so  hard  to  find  on  the  map;  he  merely  holds  the  line  for 
the  bigger  sort  of  fish,  who  little  dreams  that  the  interesting 
story  so  innocently  told  him  by  that  charming  woman  at  the 
Brown's  dinner  party  was  really  bait  to  lure  him  to  our  con- 
sular friend.  These  are  a  few  random  examples  of  experts  who 
have  got  the  game  down  to  a  science. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
TRACING  DOWN  WAR  WIZARDRY 


TT  was  with  pleasure  that  I  resumed  contact  with  the  Chief 
JL  and  with  my  old  colleagues,  for  although  I  had  no  intention 
of  devoting  myself  entirely  to  the  service,  and  stipulated  that 
I  should  be  free  to  continue  my  own  commercial  enterprises, 
my  feeling  upon  finding  myself  once  more  a  link  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  secret  service  was  very  much  that  of  the  war  horse 
who  sayeth  Ha-Ha  among  the  trumpets.  I  had  missed  the  ex- 
citement, the  ceaseless  work,  and  even  the  heavy  burden  of  my 
war  time  responsibilities. 

For  some  time  I  had  given  a  somewhat  listless  ear  to 
proposals  from  my  Belgian  friends  that  I  should  arrange  an 
interchange  of  information  between  the  Belgian  and  British 
Secret  Services.  I  now  surprised  them  by  the  enthusiastic  man- 
ner in  which  I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Chief  in  England, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  interested  both  Secret  Services,  and  which  neither  side 
should  mind  the  other  getting.  "Why  not  pool  this  type  of  in- 
formation?" I  urged  him.  The  Chief  finally  agreed,  and  I 
was  asked  to  handle  the  first  interchange  of  reports.  Even 
though  this  was  purely  a  routine  job  I  thrilled  once  more  at 
reading  Secret  Service  reports.  Always  keenly  interested  in 
international  affairs,  I  had  been  relying  on  the  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years;  now  once  again  I  was  getting  a  preview 

of  impending  events,  and  sensing  once  more  the  undercurrents 
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of  international  relations,  which  as  a  rule  come  to  the  surface 
in  print  only  after  a  crisis  has  been  reached.  How  long  this 
interchange  continued  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was  suddenly 
requested  by  the  Chief  to  undertake  some  urgent  work  for 
him  in  Germany,  which  required  immediate  attention.  Hand- 
ing over  my  job  to  another  intermediary,  I  set  off  post-haste  to 
London  to  get  my  instructions. 

The  Chief  informed  me  that  through  an  officer  in  the 
Control  Commission  he  had  just  learned  of  a  wireless-con- 
trolled robot  perfected  by  the  Germans  a  few  days  before  the 
Armistice,  which  could  not  only  guide  an  aeroplane  in  its 
flight,  but  also  drop  bombs  on  a  given  objective.  I  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Germany  immediately,  secure  full  details  at  all  costs, 
and  if  possible,  bring  the  inventor  over  to  England  for  an 
interview  at  the  British  Air  Ministry. 

My  first  step  naturally  was  to  find  the  officer  who  had 
supplied  the  information.  Knowing  his  name,  I  quickly  located 
him  in  Munich,  and  from  him  gained  sufficient  information 
to  run  the  inventor  to  earth.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  my  man 
in  the  Rhineland,  in  occupied  territory.  He  was  a  sportsman, 
interested  in  speed  and  machines  of  speed;  his  appearance  was 
anything  but  that  of  the  typical  inventor.  Tall,  thin,  with  a 
long,  pointed,  fox-like  face,  high  narrow  brow  and  fair  hair 
combed  straight  back  from  it,  he  looked — especially  in  his  gray 
tweed  plus  fours — the  double  of  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
just  off  on  a  skiing  expedition.  Protected  by  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, I  had  no  fear  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  German 
authorities;  so  I  went  straight  to  the  point,  explaining  to  the 
inventor  what  I  wanted,  and  asking  him  to  accompany  me  to 
England. 

Without  giving  me  a  decision,  he  immediately  launched 
into  a  graphic  description  of  his  invention,  and  the  destruction 
it  would  cause.  "There  has  never  been  anything  approaching 
it,"  he  cried,  his  pale  eyes  blazing,  his  hands  spread  flat  on  the 
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table  between  us.  "The  Allies  were  worried  by  the  big  gun, 
and  by  the  zeppelin  and  aeroplane  raids  on  London,  but  all  of 
that  was  child's  play  to  what  my  wireless  robot  could  have 
done.  Just  imagine  several  hundred  of  these  aeroplanes,  drop- 
ping tons  of  high  explosives  on  London  at  night !  Had  the  War 
lasted,  my  invention  would  have  produced  startling  results. 
I  was  at  German  headquarters  in  Spa,  at  the  time  of  the  Armi- 
stice," he  went  on,  more  quietly,  but  with  a  wry  grin  that  said 
much  of  his  irritation  and  disappointment.  "You  should  have 
heard  how  the  High  Command  cursed  the  revolutionaries  and 
independent  socialists  for  the  cowardly  betrayal  of  the  country." 

I  discounted  a  certain  amount  of  what  he  had  told  me  as 
inventor's  enthusiasm.  But  I  had  reported  the  existence  of 
torpedo-nosed  motor  boats  at  Zeebrugge,  controlled  by  wireless 
operated  from  an  aeroplane.  I  had  also  seen  a  model  airship 
maneuvered  by  wireless,  without  a  soul  on  board,  and  also 
knew  of  the  stabilizing  effect  of  a  gyroscope.  In  addition  to 
the  supporting  evidence  of  these  earlier  devices,  which  had 
probably  led  him  on,  this  man  gave  me  the  impression  of 
honesty  and  sincerity;  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  most 
of  what  he  had  told  me. 

He  was  a  typical  inventor,  more  interested  in  the  invention 
itself  than  in  selling  it.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  if  he 
was  not  business-minded,  his  woman  companion  was.  When 
we  went  to  his  house,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
girl  about  twenty-one  years  old,  a  pretty  blonde,  fragile,  but 
with  a  dynamic  personality,  who  quickly  took  charge  of  the 
discussion,  while  he  listened  attentively  to  the  very  intelligent 
questions  she  asked  me.  What  her  relation  was  to  this  man, 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  I  do  not  know — I  am 
sure  she  was  not  a  blood  relation;  nor  was  she  his  wife.  With- 
out any  comments,  he  accepted  her  final  decision  that  he  should 
accompany  me  back  to  London. 

On  our  way  through  Belgium,  and  again  on  the  Ostend- 
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Folkestone  boat,  and  at  Scott's  on  Leicester  Square,  where  I 
took  him  to  dinner  on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  he  insisted  on 
ordering  champagne  of  the  best  vintage,  and  mixing  it  with 
Guinness's  Stout.  "Ah,"  he  kept  saying,  as  he  smacked  his  lips, 
"this  is  the  best  drink  in  the  world.  How  I  missed  it  during 
the  War!"  He  appeared  surprised  and  a  little  put  out  when 
I  refused  to  try  it. 

Having  put  him  in  contact  with  the  Air  Ministry,  my 
mission  was  accomplished,  and  as  I  was  urgently  needed  in 
Aachen,  I  left  him  to  carry  on  the  negotiations.  I  learned  later 
on  that  they  were  entirely  successful. 

Some  months  later,  I  met  the  inventor  again,  wrapped  up 
in  a  new  invention.  By  gluing  sheets  of  three-ply  wood  together 
across-grain  with  a  special  glue,  and  by  chemically  treating  it 
in  a  secret  way,  he  had  discovered  a  system  through  which 
he  could  mold  the  wood  into  any  required  shape,  yet  be  sure 
of  an  extremely  durable  product  when  it  solidified. 

He  was  using  it  for  canoe  construction,  and  also  for  the 
body  of  a  new  light  motor  car  which  he  was  experimenting 
with.  This  car,  although  it  could  seat  two  people,  was  so  light 
that  a  strong  man  could  lift  it  off  the  ground,  and  its  con- 
struction costs  were  so  low  that  it  could  sell  at  the  same  price 
as  a  motorcycle.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  about  this  car  as  he 
had  been  about  his  aeroplane,  but  although  he  drove  me  around 
the  town  in  a  model,  it  never  appeared  on  the  market.  It  was 
probably  too  uncomfortable  and  small,  more  suited  to  juveniles 
than  adults.  The  canoe  was  a  great  success,  and  no  doubt  his 
wood-molding  process  is  now  being  used  for  a  great  many 
other  articles.  The  world  will  remember  him,  however,  by 
his  wireless  robot-controlled  aeroplane,  for  it  is  an  engine  of 
destruction  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  next  war. 

A  short  while  afterwards  I  was  put  on  the  track  of  two 
other  German  inventions,  the  one  a  mysterious  ray,  the  other 
a  new  light  machine  gun. 
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I  had  heard  persistent  rumors  that  the  Germans  had  de- 
veloped a  ray  which,  when  projected  from  the  ground,  had 
the  power  of  putting  out  of  action  the  magneto  of  an  aeroplane 
in  flight.  It  was  whispered  that  several  planes  had  actually 
been  brought  down  in  some  very  mysterious  manner,  with 
dead  engines,  during  the  last  stages  of  the  war.  Finally,  I  got 
an  urgent  message  from  the  Chief,  instructing  me  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  without  fail.  Whenever  I  tried  to  trace  down  these 
stories  to  their  source,  I  was  always  met  by  a  blank  wall.  No 
one  had  any  definite  information  to  give  me.  It  appeared  to 
be  very  much  the  same  sort  of  legendary  affair  as  the  rumor 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  about  the  Russians  landing 
in  France,  which  sprang  from  a  fantastic  blunder.  Some  one 
had  sent  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
to  the  effect  that  a  certain  specified  number  of  Russians  had 
been  sent  from  Archangel  to  England ;  the  sender  was  specify- 
ing a  type  of  eggs,  but  the  telegraph  clerk  thought  the  Rus- 
sians were  troops,  and  spread  the  tale  accordingly.  The  whole 
matter  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  legend  and  the  con- 
viction of  truth,  which  was  only  heightened  by  the  mysterious 
quality  of  the  affair.  But  on  what  distortion  of  fact  could  these 
rumors  of  a  deadening  ray  depend  ? 

I  had  very  nearly  given  the  matter  up  when  one  day  a 
Russian  in  my  employ,  who  had  served  as  an  aviator  during 
the  War,  told  me  that  he  had  met  the  inventor's  wife,  and 
that  she  had  promised  to  talk  to  her  husband  about  it.  She 
was  afraid  that  her  solicitations  would  be  fruitless,  since  her 
husband  was  a  member  of  the  Black  Reichswehr,  and  as  such 
would  be  summarily  put  out  of  the  way  if  his  negotiations 
with  me  were  discovered. 

Although  this  put  me  definitely  on  the  track  of  the  ray, 
the  outlook  seemed  almost  hopeless,  for  I  had  already  sent  in 
a  long  report  of  the  Black  Reichswehr's  activities,  and  I  knew 
only  too  well  the  sinister  tactics  of  the  organization.  It  was  a 
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secret  band  founded  in  1922  with  the  object  of  collecting  arms 
and  forming  itself  into  a  secret  army.  Its  members  were  plot- 
ting the  downfall  of  the  government,  which  they  accused  of 
pandering  too  much  to  the  Allies,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
secrecy,  the  leaders  summarily  murdered  any  of  its  members 
whose  actions  seemed  to  them  suspicious  in  any  degree. 

I  persisted,  however,  in  my  efforts,  and  eventually  (through 
the  Russian,  who  I  discovered  was  carrying  on  an  affair  with 
the  wife)  I  finally  brought  the  inventor  to  hear  my  offer.  He 
was  to  have  a  big  sum  for  the  full  information,  and  ^50 
down  for  a  preliminary  report,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Air  Ministry  as  a  test  of  his  good  faith.  If  this  report 
proved  satisfactory,  I  promised  that  the  Air  Ministry  would 
make  him  a  definite  offer  for  the  complete  details.  The  in- 
formation proved  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  Chief  to  want 
the  man  in  London,  so  that  the  negotiations  could  take  place 
there  after  a  final  demonstration. 

When  I  set  about  to  convey  this  message  to  the  inventor, 
I  was  stupefied  to  learn  that  he  had  died  suddenly.  I  never 
heard  anything  more  of  him.  I  did  not  wish  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  generally  or  pointedly,  and  I  could  get  nothing 
whatever  from  the  Russian,  who  seemed  afraid  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Whether  the  inventor  had  been  killed  as  he  feared, 
or  whether  he  died  a  natural  death;  whether  he  suddenly  grew 
afraid  and  simply  disappeared;  or  whether  it  was  a  fake  and 
he  dared  not  attempt  to  carry  out  a  useless  trick,  I  never  could 
discover.  Personally,  I  think  there  was  something  tangible  in 
the  ray;  the  Russian  intermediary,  I  am  convinced,  was  honest. 
His  terror  at  the  time  of  the  inventor's  death  was  too  real  to 
be  acted.  In  my  own  mind  there  persists  the  opinion  that  the 
inventor  was  done  to  death  by  Schulz,  the  head  of  the  Black 
Reichswehr's  murder  squad.  This  fiendish  butcher  was  eventu- 
ally run  to  earth  after  the  organization  had  been  forcibly 
disbanded  by  the  government.  At  his  trial  it  was  proved  con- 
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clusively  that  he  had  been  responsible  for  twenty-two  murders, 
and  it  was  surmised  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  many 
more.  I  anxiously  scanned  the  reports  of  the  trial  in  search  of 
the  inventor's  name,  but  nothing  came  to  light  about  him. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  machine  gun  developed  by  the 
Germans  came  from  old  General  von  Gruber.  He  was  a  fine 
old  chap  whom  I  had  met  during  my  first  visit  to  Berlin  in 
1919.  On  my  return  to  the  German  Capital  I  had  been  glad 
to  resume  our  acquaintance.  I  often  dropped  into  his  apartment 
after  dinner,  and  over  a  coffee  and  kirsch,  which  he  never 
failed  to  remind  me  was  thirty  years  old,  we  discussed  various 
phases  of  the  War.  The  question  of  War  guilt  was  what  ex- 
asperated him  the  most.  "Didn't  the  Russians  mobilize  first?" 
he  would  shout  in  his  excitement.  "It  is  perfectly  clear;  the  War 
was  maneuvered  by  the  Russians  and  the  French,  who  were 
jealous  and  afraid  of  us.  The  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand — wasn't  it  instigated  by  the  Russians?"  I 
have  never  yet  come  across  a  German  who  believed  that  his 
country  was  responsible  for  the  War,  and  so  I  never  attempted 
to  argue  with  the  General.  Germans  never  could  understand 
that  imperialism  and  militarism,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  Germany,  was  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and, 
in  itself,  an  incentive  to  war. 

Like  every  other  German  of  his  class,  the  General's  in- 
come and  savings  had  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  he 
was  anxiously  looking  around  for  some  new  source  of  income. 
I  should  have  been  prepared,  perhaps,  to  receive  offers  of  in- 
formation from  him,  but  such  violent  partisanship  as  his  quite 
closed  my  mind  to  the  possibility.  I  was  intensely  surprised, 
therefore,  when  one  day  the  fiery  old  patriot  told  me  about 
a  new  light  machine  gun  which  had  just  been  invented.  He 
claimed  for  it  the  most  surprising  results  in  the  trials.  When 
I  cautioned  him  about  compromising  himself,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  "As  long  as  the  French  don't  get  it,  that  is 
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all  we  care  about.  It  is  no  use  to  us;  the  Control  Commission 
wouldn't  permit  its  employ  anyhow."  In  the  end,  not  only  did 
he  consent  to  procure  a  blueprint  for  me,  but  he  also  arranged 
a  demonstration.  The  Chief  was  delighted  with  the  details. 
The  gun  proved  to  be  much  lighter  than  the  Lewis  machine 
gun,  and  just  as  efficient;  it  could  be  carried  by  one  man  and 
fired  from  the  shoulder.  The  inventor  received  his  money  and 
the  General  his  commission. 

The  General's  attitude  demonstrated  how  little  interest 
the  German  government  had  at  that  time  in  armaments,  for 
certainly  no  one  could  have  doubted  the  old  gentleman's 
loyalty.  It  was  part  of  the  apathy  which  marked  much  of  Ger- 
man official  life  directly  after  the  war,  existing  in  anomalous 
fashion  side  by  side  with  the  far  more  positive  forces  of  in- 
ventive activity  and  rebellious  secret  organizations  sworn  to 
avenge  the  German  defeat. 

Inventions  of  the  sort  which  I  have  been  describing,  bought 
from  foreigners,  have  of  course  a  limited  value  to  the  purchas- 
ing nation.  They  are  almost  invariably  sold  to  half  a  dozen 
other  nations  as  well,  in  spite  of  promises  to  the  contrary.  Von 
Gruber  I  could  trust,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  astute  little  lady 
who  figured  in  the  robot  invention  did  not  miss  any  of  the 
markets  open  to  her.  Each  buyer  was  no  doubt  sworn  to 
secrecy,  as  we  were.  The  most  valued  invention  or  secret 
formula  is  that  which  is  known,  and  can  be  known,  only  to 
the  nation  which  produced  it;  necessarily  it  comes  from  one 
of  the  nation's  own  nationals — usually  an  expert  employed  by 
the  government  for  such  work,  or  an  employee  of  some  great 
engineering  or  chemical  works  which  is  in  close  contact  with 
government  activities. 

However,  to  prevent  surprise,  a  nation  must  always  know 
of  every  device  that  can  be  used  against  it  in  war.  This  knowl- 
edge also  often  enables  a  country  to  make  improvements  on 
their  own  creations,  or  even  give  their  inventors  and  experts 
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the  germ  of  an  idea  which  might  lead  to  some  other  invention; 
it  may  supply  the  missing  link  in  some  revolutionary  device 
of  their  own,  which  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The 
pursuit  of  these  new  devices  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  activities 
of  secret  service,  and  the  unusual  fecundity  of  German  genius 
in  such  matters  directly  after  the  war  made  the  investigation 
unusually  absorbing.  But  even  as  I  moved  about  my  work, 
excited  and  keyed  up  to  the  demands  of  it  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  that  it  was  a  wasteful  round  of  death  pro- 
ducing means  of  death,  the  needy  inventing  means  of  destruc- 
tion rather  than  production.  I  longed  to  harness  all  this 
brilliance  and  power  to  a  concentrated  force  for  living. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
INFLATION  DAYS  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 


XT  was  1922;  I  was  endeavoring  to  forge  a  career  for  myself 
jjn  a  world  where  anything  seemed  probable  and  nothing 
certain.  Politically,  financially,  emotionally,  central  Europe  was 
very  near  utter  chaos.  From  my  headquarters  in  Berlin  and  the 
constant  business  trips  that  took  me  through  the  states  border- 
ing on  Germany,  I  looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  such  general 
impoverishment,  moribund  industry,  individual  despair — and 
yet  such  feverish  activity,  such  gallant  endurance — as  must  have 
moved  the  most  unsympathetic  observer. 

Germany,  strangled  by  the  requirements  of  occupation  and 
reparations,  had  been  obliged  to  make  what  head  she  could, 
without  assistance,  against  her  increasingly  desperate  economic 
collapse  and  the  political  upheavals  that  resulted  from  her  dis- 
tress. True,  the  Republican  forces  were  firmly  in  the  saddle; 
the  communist  uprisings  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saxony  had  been 
quelled;  and  the  Kapp  Putsch,  fomented  by  members  of  the 
old  regime  who  felt  humiliated  by  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty,  and  accused  the  government  of  pandering  to  the 
Allies,  had  been  suppressed.  But  both  rebellious  forces  were 
still  smoldering,  and  new  outbreaks  were  constantly  to  be 
expected. 

The  British  have  been  suspected  of  countenancing  the 
whole  progress  of  the  Kapp  revolt  against  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  sympathy  with  rebellion  had  no  part  in  the  British 
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attitude.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Secret  Service  knew  all  about 
the  Kapp  plot,  and  was  apparently  much  better  informed  about 
it  than  the  German  authorities.  They  even  knew  at  what 
time  Ehrhardt,  one  of  the  leaders,  was  to  arrive  with  his  Iron 
Brigade  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  Berlin — the  signal  for 
the  start  of  the  revolt.  Later,  when  the  Republican  forces  were 
scouring  Germany  for  the  ringleaders,  the  British  Secret 
Service  knew  where  at  least  some  of  them  were  hiding.  But 
the  British  adopted  their  passive  role  in  the  affair  because  of 
the  possibility  that  Soviet  Russia  might  give  active  support  to 
the  German  Communists — and  Great  Britain  was  willing  to 
support  any  party  which  would  be  strong  enough  to  halt  the 
progress  of  communism.  The  followers  of  Kapp  were  strongly 
anti-communist  as  well  as  anti-republican,  and  although  Kapp 
disappeared  from  circulation,  they  carried  on  the  fight,  banding 
themselves  into  patriotic  organizations — the  Nazis,  the  Steel 
Helmets,  and  others. 

Motor  trucks  packed  with  these  misguided  patriots  were 
often  seen  dashing  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  headed  for 
a  raid  on  the  communist  centers.  Sticks  would  be  plied,  a  few 
hand  grenades  thrown,  there  would  be  a  knife  stab  or  two, 
a  few  revolver  shots,  and  away  they  would  rush  before  the 
police  could  arrive.  Sometimes  they  changed  front  by  employ- 
ing similar  methods  against  the  Reichs  Banner,  an  organization 
supporting  the  Republic. 

Communism  was  not  just  a  bogey;  the  Communist  party 
at  the  time  numbered  close  upon  five  million  members,  and 
it  was  actively  fostered  by  the  industrial  chaos  in  the  country. 
For  instance,  there  was  fertile  soil  for  it  in  Saxony,  where 
there  was  probably  more  poverty  than  in  the  rest  of  Germany. 
Most  of  the  textile  works  in  Chemnitz  were  idle,  and  thou- 
sands in  this  thickly  populated  area  were  without  work  or 
hope  of  work,  eking  out  a  bare  existence.  Even  in  the  districts 
where  work  had  kept  up,  or  had  begun  again,  the  life  of  the 
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people  was  rendered  wretchedly  uncertain  by  the  continual 
decline  of  the  mark. 

No  one  who  was  not  in  Germany  at  the  time  can  realize 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  infla- 
tion period,  especially  during  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 
Money  had  no  value,  as  the  mark  often  lost  half  its  purchasing 
power  overnight.  Often  a  suit  case  full  of  currency  was  needed 
for  making  a  long  journey  by  train,  and  factories  had  to  send 
trucks  to  the  bank  to  transport  the  men's  wages.  As  soon  as 
money  came  into  a  German  citizen's  hands,  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  nearest  store  to  convert  it  into  goods;  as  the  mark  fell 
in  value,  the  price  of  everything  naturally  went  up.  The  result 
was  that  the  whole  population  was  buying,  buying  everything 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  from  real  estate  down.  They  even 
bought  up  the  wine  in  the  restaurants. 

All  kinds  of  devices  were  adopted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  daily  fall  of  the  mark.  Borrowing  marks  against  foreign 
exchange  was  quickly  suppressed  by  law;  its  place  was,  how- 
ever, immediately  taken  by  a  new  trick,  that  of  depositing 
foreign  currency  in  a  bank  in  another  part  of  Germany  and 
then  issuing  checks  on  this  out-of-town  bank.  For  example,  a 
check  written  in  Berlin  on  a  Dresden  bank  took  three  days 
to  clear;  by  the  time  the  check  got  to  Dresden,  only  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  that  would 
have  been  required  if  the  exchange  had  been  made  in  Berlin, 
was  needed  to  meet  it.  I  have  known  a  man  to  save  a  thousand 
dollars  this  way,  in  making  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  transaction. 

The  wildest  speculation  went  on.  Stocks  were  bought  on 
margin,  and  since  their  value  rose  automatically  as  the  mark 
fell,  enormous  profits  were  made  in  paper  marks.  The  govern- 
ment brought  out  various  laws  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices, 
and  also  to  forbid  the  exchange  of  German  marks  into  foreign 
currencies,  but  these  ordinances  were  continually  broken.  Ex- 
change transactions  even  took  place  on  the  curb.  Often  as  I 
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went  into  a  bank  to  exchange  my  foreign  money,  I  was  stopped 
and  offered  a  far  better  exchange  than  the  market  quotations 
for  the  day ;  every  one  wanted  to  get  rid  of  marks  at  any  price. 
New  exchange  bureaus  opened  daily,  until  there  were  hundreds 
scattered  throughout  Berlin. 

During  the  Ruhr  occupation,  the  government  tried  to  peg 
the  mark;  the  result  was  that  an  entirely  different  price  was 
quoted  in  Berlin  for  foreign  currency,  from  that  which  was 
quoted  in  the  occupied  territory,  where  the  German  govern- 
ment had  no  jurisdiction.  Thus  enormous  profits  were  made 
by  men  who  traveled  constantly  between  Berlin  and  Cologne 
to  take  advantage  of  this  difference,  which  was  sometimes  as 
much  as  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  inflation  was  the  very 
extensive  acquisition  of  property  in  the  occupied  territory  by 
Allied  and  Neutral  financial  groups.  This  was  specially  the 
case  in  Aachen,  where  numerous  Dutch  and  Belgian  banks 
opened  up  as  soon  as  the  mark  began  to  fall.  Big  profits  were 
made  on  exchange,  and  in  financing  and  facilitating  financial 
transactions  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  countries.  All 
the  profits  were  then  immediately  invested  in  property,  which 
in  some  instances  during  the  peak  of  the  inflation  could  be 
bought  at  one  per  cent  of  its  pre-War  value,  as  reckoned  on  a 
gold  basis.  In  this  way,  whole  city  blocks  passed  into  Dutch 
and  Belgian  hands. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  happened  to  this  property 
when  the  Allies  evacuated  the  occupied  territory.  It  was  only 
fear  of  subsequent  German  legislation  which  prevented  the 
purchase  of  it  on  an  even  larger  scale. 

Outside  the  occupied  territory,  the  Germans  forbade  the 
opening  of  foreign  banks.  They  should  have  forbidden  the 
opening  of  the  swarm  of  new  German  banks  as  well.  These 
were  a  parasitic  growth  which  fattened  on  and  accentuated 
the  economic  distress  of  the  people.  However,  in  the  face  of 
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the  huge  escape  gap  formed  by  the  occupied  territory,  no  in- 
flation legislation  adopted  by  Germany  could  have  been  com- 
pletely effective. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
country  was  disrupted.  The  value  of  goods  changed  continually, 
and  so  did  the  wages  of  the  workers.  Those  whose  entire  in- 
come depended  on  insurance,  mortgages,  the  renting  of  prop- 
erty, or  similar  investments,  which  were  now  reduced  to 
practically  nothing,  found  themselves  without  means  of  ex- 
istence. Thousands  of  these  people  died  of  starvation  or  of 
under-nourishment. 

Amidst  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  often  of  semi-starva- 
tion which  existed  throughout  Germany,  a  small  section  of  the 
people  in  Berlin  continued  to  fiddle  and  dance — for  the  most 
part,  foreigners  and  the  detested  "Schiebers,"  the  native  Ger- 
mans who  had  grown  rich  through  profiteering  and  specula- 
tion. Foreigners  lived  in  an  El  Dorado.  Although  prices  rose 
with  the  fall  of  the  mark,  they  trailed  far  behind  in  proportion; 
thus  those  who  had  foreign  currency  saw  the  purchasing  value 
of  their  money  increased  many  fold.  An  American  of  simple 
tastes  could  live  in  a  German  pension  for  a  dollar  a  week; 
it  may  be  imagined  what  the  man  of  wealth  could  enjoy.  As 
a  result,  Berlin  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  horde  of 
foreigners  from  every  country  in  the  world  whose  currency  was 
stable. 

On  the  Kurfiirstendamm,  and  on  the  neighboring  streets, 
the  number  of  bars  and  cabarets  had  increased  considerably 
since  1919.  Champagne  flowed  in  all  of  them,  and  each  estab- 
lishment was  packed  to  overflowing.  In  many  of  them,  such  as 
the  Barberina,  Heinroth's,  Mercedes,  and  in  the  big  hotels  such 
as  the  Eden,  the  Bristol,  the  Adlon,  and  the  Esplanade,  one 
saw  a  well  dressed  crowd,  chiefly  in  evening  dress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  huge  establishments  such  as  Rheingold  and 
the  Vaterland,  which  could  seat  several  thousand  people,  were 
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filled  with  those  of  the  bourgeois  type,  all  spending  money, 
drinking  expensive  wines,  dining  on  the  best  of  food,  dancing 
and  having  an  uproarious  time. 

Conditions  of  vice  such  as  existed  in  no  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope flourished  openly.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nollendorf 
Platz  were  to  be  found  establishments  frequented  only  by  men, 
and  others  patronized  only  by  women.  In  some  of  the  cabarets, 
in  addition  to  the  risque  songs  and  ballets  in  the  semi-nude, 
female  boxing  competitions  were  featured,  which  attracted 
great  crowds.  Young  girls,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age, 
fought  viciously  for  prizes  offered  by  the  establishment,  and 
for  money  thrown  into  the  ring  by  the  spectators.  All  these 
night  haunts  were,  of  course,  only  frequented  by  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  Berlin  population;  but  one  could  not  help  noticing 
them,  they  stood  out  so  blatantly  amid  the  surrounding  poverty. 

In  the  other  big  cities  of  Germany,  this  night  life  was  not 
to  be  seen  at  all.  The  people  of  Berlin  have  never  typified  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  nation  as  a  whole,  although  the 
policy  of  the  country  has  always  been  dictated  from  the  Capital. 
The  people  in  the  provinces  conducted  themselves  in  a  far 
more  dignified  manner,  though  they  were  suffering  from  the 
same  economic  distress. 

On  business  trips  to  Vienna  and  Budapest,  I  always  en- 
joyed passing  through  Bavaria  on  my  way.  Here  I  never  failed 
to  enjoy  the  unimpaired  medieval  aspect  of  the  towns  such  as 
Nuremburg  and  Rothenburg.  To  them  the  war  was  merely  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  of  time.  Lack  of  paint  and  plaster, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  towns  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries,  was  not  at  all  evidenced  here;  their  beautiful 
medieval  architecture  had  never  needed  such  artificial  adorn- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  people  in  these  Bavarian  towns  evinced 
more  refinement,  more  culture  than  one  encountered  in  Berlin, 
and  the  "schieber"  type,  so  conspicuous  in  the  capital,  was 
missing;  there  were  also  comparatively  few  foreigners  to  be  seen. 
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Even  the  dreary  hopelessness  of  industrially  dead  Saxony  was 
replaced  by  a  quiet  gallantry  which  in  many  ways  seemed  more 
Austrian  than  German. 

Business  took  me  so  frequently  through  Germany's  neigh- 
bor states  that  I  felt  as  familiar  with  Hungary  and  Austria  as 
with  Berlin  itself,  and  the  contrast  between  the  attitudes  of 
these  defeated  states  and  that  of  Germany  could  not  fail  to 
impress  me.  The  only  resemblance  between  Berlin  and  Vienna 
was  the  language,  and  even  the  accent  of  Vienna  was  entirely 
different — softer,  sweeter.  I  loved  the  easy  going  Austrians. 
They  took  the  troubles  due  to  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country — inflation  and  the  loss  of  markets — less  tragically  than 
did  the  Germans.  Many  of  the  people  were  poverty-stricken, 
but  all  tried  to  put  on  a  brave  air.  They  were  more  vivacious, 
more  cultured,  and  wittier  than  their  heavier  northern  cousins, 
and  although  they  enjoyed  themselves  no  less,  they  went  about 
their  amusements  in  a  more  wholesome  way.  The  Opera  was 
as  well  frequented  as  before  the  War,  and  the  people  still  had 
the  same  almost  paternal  interest  in  all  the  artists  connected 
with  it. 

Many  more  French  people  were  to  be  seen  in  Vienna  than 
in  Berlin;  Italians  and  people  from  the  Balkans  were  also  much 
in  evidence.  The  foreigners  frequented  the  Bristol  and  the 
Grand  Hotel,  the  two  hotels  almost  adjoining  each  other  on 
the  Ring,  where  the  lobbies  were  always  brightly  gay;  a  fash- 
ionable crowd  filled  the  hotel  restaurants  to  dance  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Sacher's,  across  the  street,  was  the 
favorite  place  for  cocktails. 

To  find  gayety  here  did  not  shock  me.  I  had  always  asso- 
ciated it  with  Vienna ;  and  as  the  existence  of  the  city,  especially 
in  its  present  precarious  situation,  depended  on  its  continuing 
to  remain  a  clearing  house  for  the  surrounding  countries,  it 
had  to  keep  up  its  international  aspect,  and  cater  to  the 
foreigner  who,  on  his  business  trips,  delighted  in  what  Vienna 
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had  to  ofTer.  How  this  small  country,  which  with  its  huge 
capital  resembles  a  head  without  a  body,  will  work  out  its 
destiny,  no  one  knows.  Economically,  it  cannot  exist  by  itself, 
and  yet  no  nation  will  permit  any  other  to  unite  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly, except  for  economic  reasons,  the  Austrians  themselves 
would  not  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  linking  them- 
selves to  Prussia;  in  spite  of  the  connections  created  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  a  comparable  history,  the  national  spirits 
of  the  two  states  are  wholly  at  variance.  Beautiful,  gentle,  bril- 
liant, gallant  Austria — it  is  really  the  powder  magazine  of 
Europe,  which  may  start  the  next  great  war. 

I  was  always  happy  when  business  took  me  across  the 
border  into  Hungary,  where  I  came  in  contact  with  the 
Magyars,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Balkans.  How  the  Allies  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  hand  over  to  their  unsympathetic  neigh- 
bors millions  of  Hungarians,  living  on  pure  Hungarian  soil, 
I  do  not  know.  During  the  War,  allied  nationals  received  the 
kindest  of  treatment  from  them;  I  came  across  several  English- 
men who  had  lived  unmolested  and  uninterned  in  Budapest 
during  the  whole  first  year  of  the  War.  One  of  them,  a  tailor, 
told  me  how  his  old  customers  patronized  him  just  as  usual. 
I  found  them  intensely  pro-British,  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
one  time,  I  believed,  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  ask 
the  Duke  of  York  to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

In  contrast  to  the  Austrians,  the  Magyars  are  a  fighting 
race;  they  are  proud  that  they  have  existed  as  a  nation  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  preserving  their  own  language 
and  national  spirit ;  they  will  never  rest  content  until  they  have 
wrested  the  yoke  from  the  millions  of  their  countrymen  who 
have  been  included  in  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
Roumania,  by  the  Trianon  Treaty. 

The  feudal  Counts,  such  as  the  Hunyadis,  the  Apponyis, 
and  the  Karolyis,  with  the  magnificent  castles  in  which  they 
had  entertained  royally  before  the  War,  surrounded  by  a 
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rentinue  of  followers,  conjured  up  a  Rupert-of-Hentzau  at- 
mosphere which  never  failed  to  delight  me.  Budapest  with  its 
thousands  of  coffee  houses  was  equally  picturesque  in  its  own 
way:  people  seemed  to  be  sitting  over  their  coffee  continually, 
even  to  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  transacting  their  busi- 
ness, gossiping,  playing  cards,  and  listening  to  the  gypsy  music 
dominated  by  that  tuneful  instrument,  the  cymbalom,  which 
one  never  tires  of.  In  and  out  among  them,  like  flowers  in  a 
garland,  the  pretty  Hungarian  girls  in  Magyar  costumes,  with 
blonde  hair  and  dark  complexion,  wandered  from  table  to 
table  selling  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  cigarettes.  There  had  been 
a  war,  and  these  people  had  been  impoverished  by  it;  but  their 
spirited  love  of  life  was  never  crushed. 

Amidst  such  conditions,  and  in  this  atmosphere  of  many 
contrasts,  I  lived  during  these  two  years,  sometimes  engaged 
on  urgent  work  assigned  me  by  the  Chief,  at  other  times  occu- 
pied with  my  own  business  affairs.  Now  it  was  to  Warsaw  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  of  war  material,  or  to  sell  the  Poles  at 
a  ridiculously  low  figure  suits  in  bulk,  produced  in  tens  of 
thousands  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  military  uni- 
forms in  the  world ;  now  it  was  to  Budapest,  to  transact  business 
with  one  of  the  many  small  electric  globe  manufacturers  whose 
prices  were  the  lowest  in  Europe — though  I  am  afraid  some 
of  them  only  managed  it  by  avoiding  the  royalties  which  they 
should  have  paid  to  the  General  Electric-Osram  ring.  All  of 
this  meant  money,  active  excitement,  success;  but  there  was 
little  stability — it  was  a  whirlwind  without  substance  at  the 
center. 
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ENCOURAGED  by  my  success  in  connection  with  the  three 
inventions  which  I  had  investigated  for  the  Chief,  I  con- 
tinued my  search  for  new  engines  of  war,  and  in  the  course 
of  doing  so  gradually  became  convinced  that  at  last  I  had 
found  an  opening  for  establishing  myself  in  a  permanent 
career.  Driven  by  economic  despair,  the  people  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  were  bringing  out  a  flood  of  inventions, 
some  of  which,  I  realized,  could  be  of  enormous  value  to  manu- 
facturers in  other  countries.  I  decided  immediately  to  build  up 
an  organization  which  would  bring  to  my  notice  the  best  of 
the  many  inventions  which  the  creative  minds  of  the  Germans 
were  producing  at  this  period.  I  was  delighted  at  the  prospect, 
for  here  was  a  chance  not  only  of  making  use  of  my  secret 
service  training,  but  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  my  pre-War  work 
— the  field  of  engineering  and  science. 

It  was  to  professors  and  scientists  that  I  addressed  myself, 
for  it  is  to  the  professors  of  the  Technische  Hochschulen,  or 
engineering  colleges,  and  to  the  scientists  in  the  research  labora- 
tories with  which  every  big  German  works  is  equippd,  that 
Germany  today  owes  the  leading  position  which  she  holds  in 
the  industrial  world.  I  also  got  in  touch  with  the  various  patent 
lawyers  and  the  commercial  attaches  in  the  different  embassies, 
as  I  knew  that  inventors  often  consulted  them  in  their  endeavor 

to  sell  the  foreign  rights  for  their  inventions. 
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Once  word  got  round  that  I  was  interested  in  foreign 
patent  rights,  I  was  inundated  with  offers.  The  difficulty  was 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  even  when  I  had 
picked  out  the  few  I  intended  concentrating  on,  it  was  a  labori- 
ous task  to  read  the  patent  specifications,  attend  demonstrations, 
and  draw  up  the  terms  of  options,  so  as  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  foreign  rights.  Then,  finally,  I  had  to  solve  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all:  the  finding  of  a  purchaser. 

I  sold  a  good  many  patents,  but  as  I  look  back  over  the 
years,  I  realize  now  that  the  best  ones,  through  no  fault  of 
mine,  were  abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  a  purchaser.  Had 
I  had  connections  in  the  United  States,  the  story  would  have 
been  different;  the  people  with  whom  I  dealt  in  England 
bought  some  of  the  smaller  patents,  but  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  invest  the  big  sums  which  the  purchase  of  the  more 
important  ones  called  for.  In  some  cases,  I  cannot  blame  them, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  patent  is  just  the  commencement:  manu- 
facturing costs  and  the  creation  of  a  market  generally  call  for 
large  expenditures,  and  until  an  invention  is  actually  selling 
and  bringing  in  a  profit,  it  must  be  classed  as  a  gamble. 

To  those  who  have  vision,  courage,  and  the  necessary  capi- 
tal, a  fortune  can  be  made  out  of  inventions.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion a  few  which  passed  through  my  hands,  and  which  I  know 
in  some  cases  went  a-begging  for  several  years.  In  1922,  long 
before  the  first  movie  with  sound  attachment  was  used  in 
public  theaters,  a  Swiss  who  had  a  laboratory  near  the  Nollen- 
dorf  Platz  demonstrated  a  film  of  this  kind  to  me,  which, 
although  it  was  not  as  perfect  as  those  of  today,  was  a  mar- 
velous production.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  still  see  these  first 
pictures  which  were  shown  me.  They  were  a  series  of  short 
subjects — one  a  barnyard  scene  with  the  clucking  of  the  hens 
and  the  grunting  of  the  pigs,  another  an  accordion  player,  and 
the  final  one  a  man  making  a  speech.  Sound  and  movement 
were  perfectly  synchronized ;  the  only  defect  was  a  slight  grat- 
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ing  similar  to  that  sometimes  produced  by  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord. The  inventor  had  over  one  hundred  patents  on  his 
invention,  which  he  believed  to  be  important  chiefly  for  its 
great  possibilities  as  a  force  in  politics  and  education — a  con- 
summation still  devoutly  to  be  wished!  He  wanted  ,£100,000 
for  it.  The  British  financial  group  whom  I  brought  to  see  the 
device  were  astounded  at  the  results,  but  gasped  at  the  price; 
moreover,  they  hesitated  to  invest  because  of  certain  American 
experiments  which  they  had  heard  of.  I  lost  track  of  the  in- 
ventor. I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  at  that  time  he 
held  several  master  patents  which  were  essential  to  the  ap- 
paratus such  as  it  is  today;  probably  a  large  profit  could  have 
been  made  even  on  the  big  sum  which  he  demanded. 

In  the  same  year,  Rumpler,  who  today  is  building  a  mam- 
moth aeroplane  to  carry  170  passengers,  demonstrated  to  me 
a  split  axle  on  which  he  held  the  patent.  In  the  car  to  which 
these  axles  were  fitted,  he  took  me  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  over 
a  road  that  was  so  filled  with  holes  that  an  ordinary  car  would 
have  overturned  at  this  speed,  and  yet  he  had  his  stenographer 
with  him,  who  typed  while  he  drove;  there  was  hardly  a 
vibration.  There  was  no  need  for  any  springs,  as  the  vibrations 
were  taken  up  by  the  split  axle,  which  moved  up  or  down  as 
needed,  leaving  the  body  motionless  except  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion. The  manufacturing  experts  to  whom  I  showed  it  thought 
it  too  revolutionary;  they  expressed  the  opinion,  too,  that  there 
was  too  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  wheels,  and  that  the  axle 
would  not  stand  the  strain.  Today,  twelve  years  later,  I  see  it 
announced  as  the  newest  development  in  cars,  by  one  of  the 
biggest  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Another  lost  opportunity  on  which  I  wasted  anxious  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  was  Dr.  Bergius's  hydrogenation  process 
for  the  liquefaction  of  coal.  The  purchasers  of  the  Belgian  rights 
asked  me  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  British  rights  in  England. 
I  dashed  to  London  in  great  excitement,  but  once  again  the 
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purchase  price  was  considered  too  high  by  my  friends.  Today, 
the  American  rights  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey. 

I  can  cite  a  dozen  other  inventions  which  I  had  in  my 
hands — such  as  a  method  of  spraying  cloth  and  furs  to  render 
them  permanently  mothproof — which  I  gave  up  for  lack  of 
purchasers,  but  which  today  are  successfully  appearing  on  the 
markets,  many  of  them  only  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Still, 
I  must  not  complain.  I  negotiated  the  sale  of  many  minor 
inventions  which  brought  me  in  an  excellent  return.  Among 
these,  I  can  remember  an  electric  hammer;  a  wireless  valve, 
which  was  claimed  not  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  Fleming 
patent;  a  rectifier  for  changing  alternating  current  to  direct 
current,  much  cheaper  to  construct  than  those  which  were  al- 
ready on  the  market;  an  improved  lubricating  system  for  roll- 
ing stock  axles;  and  a  secret  process  for  the  cheap  production 
of  porcelain. 

Many  inventions  I  came  across  have  not  yet  been  per- 
fected, or  still  need  some  courageous  investor  to  take  them  up. 
To  quote  just  a  few:  I  saw  a  chemical  process  for  curing 
tobacco  in  a  third  of  the  time  which  is  needed  today;  a  wire- 
less method  of  establishing  permanent  telephone  communica- 
tion with  a  moving  train;  a  Diesel  engine  run  with  coal  dust 
fuel;  a  wire  screen  with  holes  so  spaced  that  though  it  will 
allow  air  to  penetrate,  it  cuts  out  the  strongest  wind ;  a  portable 
X-ray  apparatus;  and  a  thermite  cake  which  can  be  inserted 
in  a  portable  iron,  thus  enabling  the  housewife  to  do  her  iron- 
ing without  the  use  of  electricity  or  an  external  heater. 

The  quest  for  inventors  had  its  humorous  side,  though 
often  the  humor  of  the  situation  only  struck  me  long  after 
the  event.  I  often  went  through  the  annoyance  of  expense  and 
loss  of  time  attending  demonstrations  of  inventions  which  re- 
fused to  function  when  put  to  the  critical  test.  Most  of  these 
failures  had  a  common  origin — the  inability  of  the  inventor 
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to  make  a  laboratory  experiment  work  on  a  commercial  scale. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  and  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment which  I  experienced  in  following  up  an  invention  which 
was  supposed  to  permit  vision  through  fog  and  mist.  The  in- 
ventor was  an  eminent  professor  at  the  Technische  Hochschule 
in  Charlottenburg,  and  his  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
in  me  absolute  confidence. 

"You  are  aware,"  said  he,  "that  you  can  see  a  red  light 
in  a  mist  much  better  than  any  other  light?"  Yes,  I  was. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "I  have  invented  an  apparatus  which 
concentrates  all  the  red,  or  long  rays,  from  a  source  of  light. 
Just  imagine  what  it  will  mean  to  ships  struggling  along  in  a 
fog!"  At  this  he  brought  out  a  long  tube  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  telescope.  I  looked  at  it  with  tense  interest. 
My  experience  in  physics  told  me  that  such  a  device  was  not 
necessarily  impossible,  but  my  disappointments  in  other  in- 
ventions had  left  me  permanently  skeptical. 

"How  are  you  so  sure  it  will  work  ?"  I  demanded. 

"That  is  the  difficulty,"  he  replied;  "we  never  have  fogs  in 
Berlin,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  practical  test  of  it. 
But  I  am  sure  it  will  function.  Theoretically  it  must."  He  went 
on  with  enthusiasm  to  show  me  sheet  after  sheet  of  data  from 
laboratory  experiments  which  had  ended  in  the  triumphant 
production  of  the  light  compact  tube  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 
Certainly,  in  the  laboratory  the  concentration  of  red  waves  it 
caused  was  convincing. 

I  communicated  with  the  Admiralty.  They  were  dubious, 
but  of  course  wished  to  see  the  apparatus.  On  my  next  trip  to 
England  the  fog-defying  telescope  accompanied  me,  and  as 
chance  would  have  it,  I  found  London  enveloped  in  a  pea- 
soup  fog.  I  could  not  wait  to  get  to  my  hotel,  but  in  the  taxi 
removed  the  instrument  from  my  suitcase  and  applied  it  to 
my  eye.  Not  an  object  did  I  see.  I  cursed  the  professor  and  re- 
turned to  Berlin.  He  scratched  his  head  when  I  told  him  about 
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the  dismal  failure  of  his  apparatus,  but  all  I  could  get  out  of 
him  was  the  same  fatuous  remark:  "Well,  theoretically,  it  cer- 
tainly should  work."  As  for  the  Admiralty,  I  discreetly  dropped 
the  matter.  They  never  did  hear  the  true  story. 

All  this  work — successful  or  unsuccessful — was  intensely 
interesting  in  the  fields  which  it  opened  to  my  view.  I  investi- 
gated such  processes  as  the  low  temperature  distillation  of  coal, 
which  brought  me  in  touch  with  such  captains  of  industry  as 
Thyssen  and  Stinnes.  I  visited  works  such  as  Osram,  Siemens- 
Schuckert,  A.E.G.,  M.A.N.,  Bosch,  Bergmann,  Borsig,  Hen- 
schel  &  Sohn,  Gute-HofTnungshiitte,  and  dozens  of  others.  Not 
only  was  it  fascinating  to  see  the  various  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, but  it  was  an  education  in  itself  to  discuss  them  with  the 
directors  and  the  scientists  employed  in  these  works,  the  largest 
in  Germany. 

I  spent  considerable  time  investigating  the  various  develop- 
ments which  were  taking  place  in  locomotive  construction. 
Germany  has  done  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  in  this  field, 
especially  with  the  Diesel,  the  Diesel-electric,  and  the  turbine 
locomotive.  Valuable  pioneering  has  been  done  both  by  the 
Linke  Hoffman  and  by  the  Krupp  works.  With  the  competi- 
tion that  the  railroads  are  meeting  from  the  motor  truck  and 
the  aeroplane,  improvements  involving  traction,  stream  lining, 
and  reduction  of  weight  of  trains  have  been  long  overdue.  It 
is  from  Germany  that  most  of  the  new  developments  have 
come;  stream-line  trains  are  in  regular  use  between  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  whereas  the  new  American  wonder  train  of  the 
Union  Pacific  is  still  an  exhibit  rather  than  a  working  unit, 
though  in  many  of  its  details  it  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. 

My  work  also  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  great  chemi- 
cal works  of  Germany,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  all  combined 
together  in  1916  under  the  name  of  the  I.G.  Formerly,  their 
prosperity  depended  chiefly  on  the  dye  industry,  on  which 
they  practically  had  a  monopoly,  until  the  confiscation  of  their 
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patents  during  the  War  led  to  production  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries; since  the  commencement  of  the  war  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, both  actively  and  experimentally,  in  the  synthetic 
production  of  raw  materials  which  Germany  was  forced  hith- 
erto to  purchase  from  abroad,  and  from  which  she  was  cut  off 
in  1914  by  the  Allied  blockade. 

Thus  the  Haber  and  Bosch  process  of  producing  ammonia 
— by  the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  through  great 
heat  and  pressure  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst,  and  the  subsequent 
oxidation  of  the  ammonia  to  nitric  acid  and  so  to  nitrate — made 
Germany  entirely  independent  of  the  Chilean  nitrates  which 
were  formerly  so  essential  to  her  for  the  production  of  ex- 
plosives and  fertilizers.  Add  to  this,  the  methanol  process  for 
the  synthetic  production  of  wood  alcohol,  on  which  I  wrote  a 
detailed  report  before  production  started;  the  making  of  syn- 
thetic rubber;  and  the  production  of  liquid  fuels  either  by  the 
hydrogenation  of  coal  or  by  its  low  temperature  distillation, 
and  you  have  a  suggestion  of  what  has  been  achieved.  Endless 
experiments  are  still  going  on  for  the  synthetic  production  of 
the  fatty  acids  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  soap;  and  re- 
search work  is  being  done  in  the  artificial  production  of  a  great 
many  other  organic  compounds,  including  foodstuffs. 

A  visit  to  the  Leuna  Works,  at  Merseburg,  gives  one  an 
impressive  picture  of  this  chemical  domain  which  Germany 
has  built  up.  As  I  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  high  wall 
which  encircled  it  to  shut  out  the  gaze  of  the  inquisitive 
stranger  or  the  commercial  spy,  I  was  amazed  at  the  scene. 
I  was  in  a  chemical  and  mechanical  world  of  retorts,  pipes, 
boilers,  gigantic  cisterns,  railway  tracks,  cables,  and  buildings 
which  dwarfed  the  thousands  of  workmen  who  swarmed  about 
like  bees  in  a  hive.  These  works,  which  were  commenced  in 
1917  for  the  production  of  artificial  nitrate  from  the  air,  had 
already  grown  in  1923  to  cover  several  hundred  acres,  and 
supplied  work  to  some  fifteen  thousand  workmen. 
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I  was  always  deeply  impressed  by  the  way  the  great  in- 
dustrial works  of  Germany  stood  up  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  inflation,  and  kept  working  during  the  economic  chaos 
created  by  the  Ruhr  occupation,  reparation  payments,  and 
world  depression.  They  demonstrated  a  potential  strength 
which  was  astounding  to  me.  The  future  of  Germany  is  bound 
up  in  her  chemical  works;  they  represent  a  means  not  only  of 
rebuilding  the  national  wealth  of  the  country,  but  they  will 
also  supply  the  muscles  and  sinews  in  time  of  war.  They  will 
produce  the  raw  materials  so  needed  for  high  explosives  and 
for  the  economic  existence  of  the  country,  and  will  also  put 
forth  the  poison  gas  which  undoubtedly  will  be  used.  The 
French  will  never  be  able  to  destroy  this  nation,  whose  inven- 
tive genius  and  technical  skill  still  leads  the  world  in  science 
and  industry. 

As  I  glance  through  my  address  book,  which  I  have  here 
on  the  table  before  me,  and  which  I  compiled  during  my  stay 
in  Germany,  I  notice  the  names  of  at  least  a  hundred  men 
with  whom  I  was  in  intimate  contact,  and  who  were  the 
brains  of  the  big  German  works.  They  represented  an  aggre- 
gate of  power  which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  in  any  country, 
not  only  as  regards  their  technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  but 
also  in  their  administrative  skill. 

There  was  Rheinhart  Mannesmann,  whom  I  often  saw  in 
Cologne  and  elsewhere  among  those  great  works  of  his,  where 
he  and  his  brother  produced  the  famous  Mannesmann  tubes 
so  essential  to  the  coal  mines;  he  was  a  genial  man,  who  could 
still  be  light  hearted  in  spite  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  built 
up  in  Morocco  before  the  War  and  had  seen  sequestered  by 
the  French  . . .  Bergmann  of  the  Bergmann  Works  in  Berlin, 
who  as  a  young  man  had  worked  under  Edison  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  from  small  beginnings  in  the  manufacture  of 
electric  batteries  had  built  up  gigantic  electric  works,  second 
only  to  those  of  the  A.E.G.  and  Siemens-Schuckert . . .  Stinnes 
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the  inscrutable,  tall,  thin,  and  silent,  with  his  scrubby  beard 
black  as  the  coal  mines  in  which  he  had  his  beginning;  he  had 
built  up  from  War  profits  and  speculation  a  gigantic  industrial 
kingdom,  even  more  varied  than  that  of  Henry  Ford,  and 
then  was  mercifully  taken  off  by  death  just  before  his  domain 
crumbled  down  to  the  coal  mines  from  which  he  had  started 
. . .  Dr.  Gertung,  who  together  with  a  technical  staff  carried 
on  after  the  great  Diesel  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from 
a  channel  boat  on  his  return  from  England — probably  dis- 
patched by  a  spy  in  the  belief  that  he  was  selling  away  from 
Germany  the  data  on  his  famous  engine,  the  heart  of  sub- 
marine construction.  As  director  of  the  M.A.N,  works,  home 
of  the  Diesel  engine,  Gertung  developed  this  epoch-making 
invention  until  today  it  is  replacing  both  steam  engines  and 

others  in  most  of  their  fields  Professor  Noe,  head  of  the 

Danziger  Werft,  internationalized  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  who  by  some  means  of  wizardry  managed 
to  please  an  international  board  consisting  of  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,  a  Pole,  and  a  member  of  the  City  of  Danzig . . . 
the  Loewe  brothers,  courageously  and  ingeniously  bringing  out 
inventions  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  continue  manufac- 
turing radio  tubes  and  receiving  sets,  in  spite  of  the  octopus 
hold  exerted  on  the  industry  by  the  Telefunken  Company, 
allied  in  a  ring  with  Marconi  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  names  which  I  grasp  at 
random. 

While  I  circulated  on  the  one  hand  among  staid  profes- 
sors, or  treated  with  German  industrial  powers  and  the  im- 
portant industrialists  from  other  countries,  intent  on  legitimate 
business,  on  the  other  hand  I  was  thrown  in  contact  with  a 
horde  of  adventurers.  I  could  not  miss  them,  for  Berlin  was 
teeming  with  picturesque  opportunists,  who  were  interested  in 
everything  from  shady  financial  transactions  to  gun  running 
into  Lithuania.  The  financial  propositions  invariably  involved 
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borrowing  sums  on  old  war  material,  far  in  excess  of  the  price 
paid,  or  some  arrangement  involving  the  juggling  of  exchange. 

I  can  remember  several  amusing  characters,  in  particular 
a  German  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  many  years.  Immaculately 
dressed,  with  white  spats  to  boot,  Herr  Consul  stirred  echoes 
wherever  he  went.  I  came  to  know  him  quite  well;  he  was 
really  a  decent  fellow,  with  a  charming  and  witty  French  wife. 
He  was  selling  everything  under  the  sun,  from  the  Hotel 
Esplanade  down.  One  day,  impressed  by  his  title,  which 
brought  impressive  bows  from  the  title-loving  Germans,  I 
asked  him  what  country  he  was  consul  of.  "Don't  give  me 
away,  old  fellow,"  he  replied,  "I  am  the  consul  for  Haiti." 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  after  the  stabilization.  He  was  in 
Albania,  at  the  Court  of  King  Zog.  He  begged  my  assistance 
in  helping  him  to  finance  a  timber  concession,  on  which  he  had 
just  secured  the  option. 

There  were  also  quite  a  number  of  people  engaged  in 
commercial  espionage.  I  recognized  them  all  around  me,  in 
two  distinct  categories — professionals  and  amateurs.  Had  the 
latter  type  been  accused  of  commercial  espionage,  most  of  them 
would  have  been  genuinely  indignant,  for  few  of  them  were 
analvtical  enough  to  realize  that  their  actions  could  be  classed 

J  O 

as  spying.  In  their  minds,  they  were  just  being  clever,  trying 
to  obtain  something  which  would  enable  them  to  keep  a  jump 
ahead  of  their  competitors  at  home.  For  them,  Germany  was 
a  rich  field  in  which  to  garner  new  ideas,  and  many  a  novelty 
bought  for  a  few  marks  became  the  original  for  a  lucrative 
production  abroad.  Automatic  machines  and  other  labor  saving 
devices  were  of  special  interest;  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
maneuvers  that  some  of  the  foreigners  went  through  in  their 
attempts  to  get  conducted  through  the  great  German  works, 
such  as  Osram,  Siemens-Schuckert,  and  the  A.E.G.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  these  works  were  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
The  professional  commercial  spy  belonged  to  an  entirely 
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different  class;  he  employed  every  trick  and  subterfuge  to  get 
his  information,  and  was  as  expert  as  the  best  of  the  Secret 
Service  spies.  Frequently,  as  in  war  time,  he  was  even  a  paid 
traitor.  There  was  "Vasili  Baranoff,"  a  former  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Petrograd,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
splendid  qualifications,  had  vainly  made  the  round  of  the  great 
German  chemical  works  hunting  for  a  suitable  job;  necessity 
finally  drove  him  into  the  field  of  commercial  spying.  I  met 
him  through  one  of  his  compatriots  and  immediately  became 
interested  in  him,  for  he  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  chemist. 
Many  chemical  processes  are  kept  secret  instead  of  being  pat- 
ented, for  a  chemical  patent  can  often  be  evaded  by  some  slight 
change  in  the  formula;  it  was  in  ferreting  out  these  secret 
processes  that  "Baranoff"  was  an  expert.  He  was  employed 
by  a  foreign  chemical  group  to  keep  them  posted  on  all  new 
developments  in  the  chemical  and  dye  industry  in  Germany. 
He  was  earning  good  money  when  I  knew  him,  for  he  was 
not  only  earning  his  main  fee,  but  being  paid  on  the  side  by 
a  certain  commercial  attache  of  a  Latin  country  who  received 
a  duplicate  of  his  reports . . .  Then  there  was  "Professor  Bauer," 
head  of  the  research  laboratory  of  one  of  the  biggest  industrial 
works  in  Germany.  Inflation  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  a 
foreign  group  who  employed  him  secretly  as  a  consultant.  At 
least  that  is  what  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be,  but  in  the 
end  he  became  a  full-fledged  commercial  spy,  betraying  his 
original  employers.  Such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him 
that  eventually  he  had  not  only  supplied  the  foreign  group 
with  all  the  details  concerning  the  manufacturing  processes 
of  the  works  he  was  in,  but  collected  for  them  samples  of  all 
the  latest  novelties  in  insulation  materials  appearing  on  the 
German  market,  even  going  so  far  as  procuring  the  dies 
necessary  for  their  reproduction. 

Another  was  "Schneider,"  who  was  a  wizard  at  making 
automatic  machines,  and  in  gathering  information  about  them 
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from  the  many  friends  he  had  in  the  different  German  works. 
When  the  machines  were  protected  by  patents,  he  invented 
some  variation  to  evade  them,  or  even  went  about  creating 
some  entirely  new  machine,  a  child  of  his  own  fertile  brain. 
He  was  both  spy  and  master  mechanic.  However,  like  most 
brilliant  men,  he  had  a  weakness;  he  had  drunken  spells  which 
lasted  weeks  sometimes,  and  during  these  periods  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done  with  him  . . .  One  of  the  slyest  was 
"Alice  Carlisle,"  who  hailed  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  I  cannot  re- 
sist mentioning  her,  even  though  it  was  in  Paris,  and  not  Ber- 
lin, that  I  met  her.  She  started  out  in  life  as  an  enthusiastic 
art  student,  backed  by  a  hopeful  widowed  mother,  who  sent 
her  to  Paris  to  be  inspired  by  the  great  masters.  Alice  learned 
a  lot  in  Paris,  but  her  education  had  little  to  do  with  art.  At 
the  end  of  her  three  years'  stay,  faced  with  having  to  give  an 
account  to  her  mother,  she  discovered,  under  the  expert  guid- 
ance of  a  buyer  who  made  an  annual  trip  to  Paris  for  his  house, 
that  even  if  she  was  not  a  great  artist,  her  talent  was  useful 
in  taking  portraits  of  the  jealously  guarded  new  models  at 
the  fashion  shows  of  the  great  couturieres.  Alice  was  an  expert 
when  I  knew  her;  her  facile  crayon  and  brush  caught  every 
new  creation  that  appeared  in  the  Paris  fashion  displays.  She 
still  frequented  the  artist  colony,  and  occasionally  made  a  pre- 
tense of  covering  a  canvas  or  two.  The  sudden  change  in  her 
financial  status  she  attributed  to  the  fortuitous  death  of  a  dis- 
tant relative. 

Finally,  I  almost  forgot  the  man  who  lured  several  chemists 
away  from  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical 
products  in  Germany,  with  the  expectation — without  doubt 
fulfilled — of  learning  the  secret  formulas  of  the  company.  The 
directors  were  greatly  incensed,  but  there  was  nothing  much 
they  could  do  about  it.  Adequate  laws  do  not  as  yet  exist  to 
protect  manufacturers  against  the  commercial  spy,  or  against 
the  trusted  employee  who  chooses  to  desert  to  a  competitor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
THE  GERMAN  SECRET  SERVICE  MAKES  A  PROPOSAL 


THE  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  in  full  swing,  and  the 
separatist  movement  for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Rhineland  Republic  was  being  actively  pushed  by  the  French. 
The  British  government  had  protested,  and  the  British  Press, 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  was  proclaiming  that  the  French  were 
not  out  for  reparations,  but  only  for  further  destruction  of 
their  hereditary  enemy.  Its  correspondents  were  reporting  each 
move  of  the  French.  Feeling  was  running  high,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  also  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  British  Intelli- 
gence Service  in  Cologne  was  also  proving  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  their  former  ally.  It  was  no  use  for  France  to  pretend  that 
she  was  not  sponsoring  the  separatist  movement,  for  all  her 
intrigues  and  plans  were  being  uncovered  by  British  agents. 
The  Germans  were  fairly  beaming  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
British  attitude,  and  were  openly  talking  of  a  split  between 
the  Allies. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  when  one  evening  during  one 
of  my  many  discussions  with  General  von  Gruber,  he  in- 
geniously switched  the  conversation  to  Secret  Service. 

"I  have  been  told,"  he  said  over  the  coffee  and  kirsch 
(its  age  having  as  usual  been  mentioned),  "that  you  were  in 
charge  of  the  Military  Section  of  the  British  Secret  Service  in 
Holland.  Are  you  still  occupied  with  it?" 

I  looked  at  him  astounded.  My  surprise  did  not  spring 
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from  this  sudden  reference  to  my  connection  with  the  British 
Secret  Service,  for  I  was  aware  that  the  Germans  knew  all 
about  me  from  Holland;  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  leading 
up  to  some  proposal,  and  I  was  amazed  that  a  German  should 
fancy  my  former  service  to  be  of  any  use  to  their  Reich. 

I  said  nothing,  however,  and  he  went  on,  "If  you  are,  I 
have  an  interesting  proposition  to  make  to  you.  After  the 
Armistice,  our  Secret  Service  grant  was  stopped  entirely,  and 
the  German  Secret  Service  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  has  been 
brought  to  life  again,  and  the  Chief  is  one  of  my  friends.  He 
is  seriously  handicapped  for  funds.  Why  don't  you  get  your 
people  to  allow  you  to  cooperate  with  him?  You  need  in- 
formation about  France,  just  as  we  do.  Now  wait,"  he  hur- 
ried on,  quieting  an  objection  he  saw  on  the  way;  "I  realize 
perfectly  that  the  British  Secret  Service  cannot  risk  involving 
itself,  but  don't  you  see  how  perfectly  natural  it  is  that  we 
should?  I  suggest  that  you  get  the  British  Secret  Service  to 
supply  part  of  the  funds,  and  we  will  supply  the  agents,  sharing 
the  information  obtained  with  you.  You  would  be  the  sole 
intermediary,  and  nothing  could  ever  be  traced  to  the  British." 

This  struck  me  as  an  extraordinarily  nai've  proposition,  foi 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  General  that  the  Germans  could  risk 
being  involved  in  Secret  Service  activities  against  France;  the 
French  were  in  the  Ruhr  and  so  could  inflict  any  penalties  they 
desired.  Besides,  how  could  the  Germans  be  sure  the  British 
would  not  report  the  matter  to  the  French  ?  The  fact  that  the 
British  opposed  the  Ruhr  occupation  was  no  proof  that  even 
in  a  matter  of  secret  service  they  would  support  the  German 
power.  I  was  convinced  of  the  General's  honesty.  I  had  been 
so  often  in  his  home  that  I  knew  he  would  not  wittingly  de- 
ceive me;  so  I  attributed  this  very  dubious  plan  to  overzealous- 
ness  on  his  part.  I  agreed,  however,  to  meet  a  delegate  from 
the  German  Secret  Service  so  as  to  discuss  the  matter  first  hand. 

The  meeting  eventually  took  place  at  the  Furstenhof 
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Hotel,  just  off  the  Potsdamerplatz,  where  General  von  Gruber 
introduced  me  to  one  "Major  von  Tresckow."  I  was  faced  by 
a  man  with  hard  steel-gray  eyes,  and  stiff,  close-cropped  dark 
hair,  whose  carriage  and  manner  immediately  betrayed  him  to 
be  an  army  officer.  For  a  moment  we  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other,  each  sizing  the  other  up.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  a 
cross  examination  and  a  gradual  leading  up  to  the  point,  but 
instead,  after  informing  me  that  he  was  representing  his  chief, 
he  wasted  no  time  in  repeating  verbatim  the  General's  pro- 
posal. His  chief  evidently  knew  all  about  me.  No  question  was 
asked  about  my  identity  nor  about  my  Secret  Service  con- 
nections. 

Now  I  was  really  astonished.  It  was  obviously  a  serious 
proposition.  I  refrained  from  committing  myself,  but  tried  to 
draw  out  von  Tresckow  to  find  out  how  he  intended  operating. 
He  refused,  however,  to  discuss  the  matter  further  until  I  had 
found  out  whether  on  principle  the  British  Secret  Service 
would  cooperate.  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  he 
promised  to  present  a  concrete  scheme  to  me,  but  warned  me 
that  we  would  not  be  put  in  touch  with  the  agents  themselves ; 
the  only  basis  of  cooperation  would  be  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man reports  for  a  monthly  sum  from  the  British,  which  could 
be  stopped  at  any  time  if  the  information  seemed  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  jibbed  a  bit  at  this,  suggesting  that  it  would  please  head- 
quarters better  to  pay  for  each  piece  of  information  according 
to  its  value.  But  both  of  us  agreed  that  no  definite  details 
could  be  discussed  until  I  had  the  Chief's  permission  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations. 

The  subject  closed,  the  General  ordered  coffee.  For  the 
next  half  hour  we  exchanged  reminiscences  about  Holland, 
and  discussed  at  some  length  the  Cavell  affair,  the  General 
loud  in  his  denunciation  of  the  criticism  which  the  Germans 
had  brought  on  themselves  in  the  matter,  whereas  the  much 
sharper  von  Tresckow  saw  that  the  execution  was  a  colossal 
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tactical  blunder.  I  eventually  took  my  leave,  promising  von 
Tresckow  to  communicate  with  him  through  the  General  as 
soon  as  I  had  received  a  reply  from  the  Chief. 

I  had  no  idea  what  attitude  the  Chief  would  take,  for 
although  it  was  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  I  knew  all  na- 
tions spy  on  each  other  however  friendly  their  relations  may 
be,  yet  there  were  obvious  complications  in  this  case.  The  only 
possible  method  to  employ  would  be  one  which  gave  both  sides 
a  loophole  for  complete  denial  in  case  of  need,  for  I  realized 
neither  Service  would  trust  the  other  completely.  Such  a  plan 
could,  however,  be  devised,  and  so  I  waited  curiously  for  a 
decision.  The  Chief  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense:  he 
instructed  me  to  drop  the  matter  completely.  What  his  reasons 
were,  he  never  told  me. 

In  this  attempt  the  typical  optimism  and  miscalculation  of 
the  Germans  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  in  their  attitude  on  the 
War  guilt  or  the  Cavell  case;  in  spite  of  their  cleverness  in 
other  fields,  they  have  invariably  failed  in  diplomacy,  and 
never  seem  to  have  been  able  to  foresee  the  response  which 
foreign  nations  would  have  either  to  their  acts  or  their  pro- 
posals. It  is  not  that  they  are  deceitful.  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
matter  they  were  acting  in  perfectly  good  faith.  It  was  purely 
a  case  of  bad  judgment.  They  entirely  misinterpreted  the 
British  motives  in  opposing  the  French  concerning  the 
Ruhr. 

That  the  German  Secret  Service  was  short  of  funds  did  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least.  It  is  the  cry  of  all  Secret  Services  in 
peace  time,  and  even  of  some  during  war.  Before  the  War,  the 
British  Secret  Service  grant  was  negligible,  and  even  after  it, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  transfer  to  Berlin,  I  saw  C  worrying 
over  a  sheet  of  figures  to  see  how  he  could  possibly  cover  the 
ground.  The  Belgian  Secret  Service  suffered  from  this  same 
handicap  during  the  War.  It  would  be  interesting  to  relate 
what  part  of  a  country's  revenue  is  earmarked  for  Secret 
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Service,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  which,  as  Kipling  says, 
is  another  story — and  it  is  not  mine  to  tell. 

The  German  proposal  that  we  should  use  foreign  agents 
to  spy  on  another  country,  especially  a  friendly  one,  is  com- 
mon practice.  When  it  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  that 
an  American  subject  has  been  arrested  in  Europe  on  a  charge 
of  espionage,  the  one  country  it  is  certain  he  was  not  spying 
for  is  the  United  States.  The  name  of  Major  von  Tresckow 
was,  of  course,  fictitious;  this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  had 
met  him  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel,  would  have  enabled  the  Ger- 
mans to  repudiate  the  whole  affair  if  the  British  had  reported 
the  matter  to  the  French. 

General  von  Gruber  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  de- 
cision; he  had  hoped  to  be  appointed  as  the  intermediary  to 
deal  with  me.  It  would  have  put  him  once  more  on  the  active 
pay  list,  which  would  have  increased  his  sadly  diminished 
income.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  old  General.  In  civilian  life  he 
was  a  fish  out  of  water.  Everything  around  him  had  changed, 
and  he  was  at  the  age  when  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  adapt 
himself.  With  me  he  was  a  great  favorite:  his  peppery  dis- 
position, his  crashing  voice,  which  seemed  eternally  ringing 
across  a  parade  ground,  and  his  grandiose  mannerisms  were  a 
continual  source  of  amusement,  though  I  would  never  have 
dared  to  show  it.  The  pathos  of  his  situation  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  case;  he  was  representative  of  a  type.  Formerly  a 
masterful  man  of  action,  he  was,  like  many  an  old  officer  of 
the  imperial  regime,  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  opportunist, 
if  not  an  intriguer.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  his  schemes  were 
so  obvious,  so  futile,  so  hopeless  of  results;  their  lack  of  clever- 
ness proved  them  to  be  new  and  awkward  channels  of  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


THE  RUSSIANS  OF  BERLIN  OPEN  A  NEW  FIELD 
AND  A  MAD  ADVENTURE 


CEASELESS  activity,  and  the  stirring,  rapidly  changing 
events  through  which  I  had  lived  during  the  intervening 
years,  had  already  dimmed  my  memory  of  those  delightful  eve- 
nings which  I  had  spent  with  Tania  and  her  brother  in  The 
Hague,  when  I  found  myself  suddenly  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  Russian  life  in  Berlin. 

One  could  not  miss  the  Russians  in  Berlin;  there  were 
thousands  of  them  there,  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  large 
capitals  of  Europe.  Many  of  them,  especially  the  wives  and 
daughters,  were  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the  Control 
Commission  and  with  some  of  the  attaches  of  the  different 
embassies,  and  it  was  in  this  milieu  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

I  was  delighted.  All  of  them  had  traveled  much,  and  had 
lived  interesting  lives.  In  addition  to  listening  to  the  adven- 
tures which  they  had  gone  through  during  the  Revolution  and 
in  escaping  from  Russia,  I  heard  graphic  descriptions  of 
Russia,  Turkestan,  and  Siberia,  and  tales  about  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Kirghiz.  Most  of  them  had  lived  at  the  Russian  court, 
and  had  a  stock  of  stories  about  the  Czar  and  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  the  superstitious  Czarina  on  her  weak  husband, 
about  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  court  balls,  and  the  lavish  enter- 
tainments that  went  on  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  before  the 
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Revolution,  and  about  Rasputin  and  the  scandals  connected 
with  him. 

Some  of  them  had  been  with  the  White  armies  of  Kolchak, 
Youdenich,  Denikin,  or  Wrangel;  they  were  quite  willing  to 
recognize  their  own  mistakes,  but  from  their  recital  of  events, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the 
Allies.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the  betrayal  of  Kolchak  by 
the  Czechs.  It  amazed  me  constantly  to  see  the  tolerance  with 
which  they  took  this  major  catastrophe.  It  was,  however,  the 
dame  fatalistic  attitude  which  I  had  known  among  the  Rus- 
sian refugees  in  Paris — an  air  so  compounded  of  stoicism 
and  apparent  frivolity  that  one  scarcely  knew  how  to  judge 
them. 

Things  did  not  go  so  badly  for  these  refugees  at  the 
start.  Some  had  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  certain  amount 
of  money  in  foreign  currencies  before  they  escaped,  others  had 
been  able  to  secure  their  jewels.  Accustomed,  however,  to 
luxury  and  extravagance,  most  of  them  spent  every  penny  they 
possessed  before  trying  to  engage  themselves  in  some  occupa- 
tion which  could  secure  for  them  a  livelihood.  Berlin  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  fixed  employment; 
thousands  of  its  own  people  were  out  of  work.  They  could  not 
get  out  of  Germany,  as  they  had  no  passports;  the  League  of 
Nations  had  not  yet  started  issuing  them,  and  they  had  no 
inclination  to  ask  them  of  their  Bolshevik  enemies,  who  had 
now  been  recognized  by  the  Germans  as  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment. 

All  that  remained  then  was  to  join  the  band  of  financial 
adventurers  with  which  Berlin  swarmed.  Some  were  remark- 
ably successful;  the  majority  failed  completely,  and  how  they 
ever  got  enough  to  eat  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  felt  dreadfully 
sorry  for  these  refugees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth; 
they  were  not  only  here,  but  in  every  capital  of  Europe.  Many 
years  later,  when  I  visited  China,  I  even  found  them  in  Shang- 
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hai,  half  starved,  living  in  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  Chinese 
quarter. 

Although  as  a  class  they  could  be  criticized  for  their 
treatment  of  the  Russian  people,  and  for  the  mess  which  they 
had  made  not  only  in  governing  but  in  refusing  to  see  the 
writing  on  the  wall  months  ahead,  and  for  their  futile  attempts 
to  stop  the  revolution  when  it  did  come ;  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
as  individuals,  they  were  not  responsible  for  a  system  which 
had  been  handed  down  for  generations,  and  which  they  had 
learned  to  accept  as  part  of  their  heritage.  They  endured  ad- 
versity with  an  astounding  philosophy;  they  were  always  will- 
ing to  help  each  other  by  sharing  whatever  they  had,  and 
they  were  invariably  cheerful,  at  least  on  the  surface,  even 
though  perhaps  they  did  not  have  the  price  of  a  meal  in  their 
pockets. 

Some  of  them  held  up  under  the  strain;  others  it  broke. 
Prince  K,  a  former  governor  of  Riga,  worked  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  and  could  smile  at  the  strange  tricks  fate  had 
played  him,  while  poor  Prince  Pavlik  O  took  to  drugs,  and 
died  as  a  result  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  the  son  of  the  for- 
mer Russian  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and,  in  addition  to  vast 
estates,  had  owned  most  of  the  sugar  mills  in  Russia.  For  a 
while  he  lived  on  the  money  which  a  rich  Roumanian  friend 
had  loaned  him.  After  this,  he  went  around  fruitlessly  trying 
to  sell  an  interest  in  his  mills,  which  he  was  still  in  hopes 
would  be  returned  to  him  some  day.  Von  Malzahn,  who  was 
then  in  the  Foreign  office,  and  who  was  later  the  German  am- 
bassador in  Washington,  was  very  kind  to  him.  They  had 
known  each  other  when  von  Malzahn  was  a  young  attache  in 
Petrograd  before  the  War.  Prince  O  took  me  around  to  see 
him  one  evening.  As  we  sat  and  talked,  I  could  see  the  look 
of  pity  in  von  Malzahn's  eyes;  he  remembered  Prince  O  in 
better  days. 

Where  you  have  Russians,  there  you  will  have  parties, 
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restaurants,  cabarets,  and  clubs.  They  love  to  gather  together 
for  a  celebration,  and  above  all  to  talk.  Every  one  of  them  is 
a  musician;  they  all  know  their  folk  songs,  and  love  not  only 
to  listen  but  to  participate  in  them.  On  festive  occasions,  in 
their  private  homes  and  elsewhere,  the  meals  are  always  ac- 
companied by  bursts  of  song  which  produce  a  general  spirit 
of  camaraderie  and  an  indescribable  gayety.  Russian  friends  of 
mine  will  remember  the  palatial  flat  which  I  had  just  off  the 
Kurfiirstendamm;  I  could  afTord  it  during  the  inflation.  Here, 
when  I  could  spare  the  time,  we  assembled  and  sang  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  gypsy  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
guitarist  who  was  a  master.  He  was  an  old  Turk,  who  had 
played  before  many  a  Grand  Duke;  their  names  and  those  of 
many  others  were  inscribed  on  his  instrument. 

Sakuskis — hors  d'eeuvres  which  the  Russians  can  consume 
by  the  hour — and  vodka  were  plentiful,  and  we  drank  innumera- 
ble toasts;  I  learned  to  drink  my  first  "charochka,"  an  intimate 
ritual  amongst  friends  where  each  in  turn  has  a  toast  sung  to 
him  while  he  drains  his  glass  to  the  last  drop. 

As  far  as  restaurants  were  concerned,  it  was  at  Olivier's 
on  the  Motzstrasse  that  we  generally  gathered.  Olivier  had 
been  head  chef  to  the  Czar,  and  his  cooking  gave  me  a  taste 
for  Russian  food  which  ever  since  has  led  me  off  in  search  of 
a  Russian  restaurant  in  whatever  town  I  have  visited.  Alas, 
I  have  often  suffered,  for  every  Russian  is  not  a  good  cook. 
It  was  at  Olivier's,  too,  that  I  heard  those  gypsy  entertainers, 
the  very  best  in  Czarist  Russia,  who  had  followed  the  emigres 
into  exile.  Who  can  equal  Gulescu,  or  even  Iliescu  on  the  violin, 
or  Raphael  on  the  accordion,  or  the  deep  throated  notes  of 
Nastia  Poliakova,  in  their  rendering  of  this  haunting  music? 
For  those  who  wish  to  hear  them,  they  are  now  probably  to 
be  found  in  Paris  at  the  Restaurant  Muscovite  in  the  rue 
Caumartin,  at  La  Maisonette,  or  at  Casanova's;  some,  perhaps, 
are  still  in  Berlin. 
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It  was  not  all  amusement  or  self-deception  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  Berlin.  A  good  many  of  them  seriously  tried  to  re- 
trieve their  fortunes,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should 
turn  their  attention  to  their  own  country.  Their  schemes  gen- 
erally involved  some  sort  of  concession,  which  the  Bolsheviks, 
pressed  for  money,  were  now  granting  to  foreign  capitalists. 
In  the  background,  one  frequently  found  some  White  Rus- 
sian acting  as  technical  adviser.  At  first  I  listened  to  the  typical 
Russian  enthusiasm  surrounding  these  plans  with  friendly 
indifference,  but  as  I  thought  over  the  possibilities,  my  pro- 
fessional interest  and  my  personal  curiosity  sprang  into  a  new 
hope.  My  affairs  in  Germany  were  hanging  fire;  I  had  options 
on  at  least  a  dozen  interesting  inventions,  and  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  money  investigating  them  and  trying  to 
dispose  of  them,  only  to  see  a  lack  of  vision  and  fear  of  losing 
money  prevent  industrial  concerns  from  investing  in  them 
readily.  Many  of  these  companies  today,  I  know,  regret  their 
lack  of  courage.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  I  should  grasp  at 
the  opportunity  to  find  myself  a  new  field.  And  here  it  was. 

I  spent  hours  with  former  Russian  owners,  going  over 
plans  for  concessions  of  every  description:  manganese,  timber, 
oil,  river  transportation  on  the  Volga,  pigs'  bristles,  casings, 
and  trading  in  every  form.  Eventually,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  concessions  of  Dr.  Wirth  and  others,  I  set 
out  for  London  to  arrange  a  trip  to  Moscow. 

In  London,  among  the  many  English  holders  of  Russian 
bonds,  among  owners  of  confiscated  property  in  Russia,  and 
in  the  various  commercial  circles,  I  discovered  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  these  concessions,  and  found  myself  rushed  into  a 
series  of  interviews  at  the  clubs — if  not  at  the  Junior  Carlton 
or  White's,  then  at  the  Devonshire  or  St.  James's. 

All  this  culminated  in  a  small  holding  company  being 
formed  by  half  a  dozen  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a  peer, 
one  the  wife  of  a  baronet,  one  the  director  of  a  steel  works,  and 
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another  a  director  of  a  large  company  trading  with  India.  I 
was  commissioned  by  this  group  to  proceed  to  Moscow  to 
negotiate  for  a  general  trading  concession  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms  I  could  secure.  It  was  planned,  when  this  had  been 
obtained,  to  float  a  larger  company,  to  include  manufacturers 
who  would  be  interested  in  buying  from  or  selling  to  Russia. 
In  the  new  company  I  was  to  have  a  directorship. 

On  leaving  London,  I  felt  that  I  was  undertaking  quite 
an  adventure,  for  it  was  early  in  1924,  and  a  departure  for 
Russia  was  still  considered  news  by  the  papers.  So  far  only 
a  very  few  foreigners  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  Englishmen  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  cases.  Forced  by  necessity,  a  few  European  concessions 
were  being  granted,  but  if  my  journey  were  successful,  mine 
would  be  the  first  trade  agreement,  on  a  concession  basis,  made 
between  Russia  and  an  English  company.  It  was  quite  obvious 
that  foreigners  were  not  wanted  at  all  in  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  tourists  were  unheard  of. 

I  did  not  think  I  was  incurring  any  risks  by  entering 
Russia,  but  I  did  feel  that  I  was  taking  a  journey  into  the 
unknown.  I  had  heard  enough  about  Bolshevik  atrocities  and 
about  the  Cheka,  or  its  successor  the  G.P.U.,  to  make  me  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  the  long  wait  of  three  weeks  before  Mos- 
cow sent  permission  for  my  visa  to  be  granted  was  not  heart- 
warming. Possibly  this  was  simply  the  usual  Russian  delay, 
to  which  I  became  accustomed  later  on;  possibly  my  associa- 
tion with  the  Secret  Service  was  known  to  the  Russian  police, 
and  they  felt  inclined  to  question  my  motives  and  arrange  for 
a  supervision  of  my  movements.  Watched  in  Russia  I  cer- 
tainly was — but  of  that  later;  in  my  last  days  in  England  it 
was  not  any  dread  of  espionage  that  haunted  me,  and  kept 
me  arguing  continually  to  myself  that,  after  all,  mine  was  a 
simple  harmless  commercial  enterprise.  It  was  rather,  I  think, 
the  feeling  one  has  in  walking  over  a  trackless  plain  in  the 
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dark,  in  unfamiliar  country:  the  new  Russia  was  unpredictable, 
a  completely  unknown  quantity,  and  I  was  uneasy  before  it  as 
one  is  always  uneasy  before  blankness. 

On  my  arrival  in  Berlin,  where  I  intended  stopping  over  a 
couple  of  days,  my  mission  took  on  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
No  sooner  did  my  Russian  friends  hear  that  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Moscow,  than  I  was  besieged  by  requests.  Each  in  turn 
wanted  me  to  do  something  for  him — to  look  up  relatives  or 
friends,  or  to  examine  some  piece  of  property,  the  return  of 
which  was  still  hoped  for.  I  promised  to  do  my  best,  and  said 
good-by  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  I  realized  that  the 
very  fact  of  my  journey  must  fill  them  anew  with  the  ache 
of  homesickness;  I  was  on  my  way  to  their  native  land,  which, 
perhaps,  they  would  never  see  again. 

I  was  packing  my  bags  in  great  haste  at  the  Adlon  Hotel 
when  a  telephone  message  announced  that  Prince  M  was  in 
the  lobby  and  wished  to  see  me.  Asked  up  to  my  room,  he 
announced  on  entering  that  he  had  an  important  matter 
which  he  wished  to  discuss  with  me. 

"I  can't  give  you  much  time,"  I  replied.  "I  am  leaving  by 
the  eight  o'clock  train,  and  it  is  now  six;  I  still  have  to  pack 
and  get  my  dinner."  What  he  had  to  tell  me,  however,  was  of 
such  interest  that  I  delayed  my  departure  without  objection 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Prince  M  was  one  of  the  few  Russians  in  Berlin  who  was 
still  comparatively  well  off.  Before  the  War,  he  had  maintained 
a  palatial  home  in  Paris,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  few  of  the 
priceless  old  masters  from  his  magnificent  private  collection 
in  Russia.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  price 
for  them,  and  had  been  living  on  the  proceeds.  When  I  first 
met  him  I  had  mistaken  him  for  a  Scot:  he  spoke  English 
with  a  pronounced  Scottish  accent,  acquired  from  his  boyhood 
governess,  a  Miss  Gordon.  She  had  spent  thirty  years  in  his 
family,  and  had  remained  with  them  in  Russia  until  about  six 
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months  previously,  when  the  family  had  persuaded  her  at 
last  to  return  to  Scotland.  I  had  met  her  on  her  way  through 
Berlin,  and  had  been  amused  at  the  similarity  of  their  speech. 

I  had  seen  quite  a  lot  of  Prince  M  in  Berlin,  and  from 
him  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  his  family  history.  He 
worried  continually  about  his  old  father,  who  still  remained 
in  Leningrad  in  spite  of  his  many  endeavors  to  get  a  visa  from 
the  Bolsheviki  to  leave  the  country.  "They  are  after  our  family 
jewels,"  he  told  me  on  several  occasions.  "Our  emeralds  are 
famous  throughout  Russia,  and  the  Bolsheviki  refuse  to  believe 
my  father's  story  that  I  escaped  with  them.  That  is  why  they 
are  holding  him."  Naturally  then,  I  was  all  attention  on  the 
evening  of  my  departure,  when  he  spoke  once  more  about 
the  jewels. 

"My  father  has  them  hidden  away.  The  stones  have  been 
removed  from  their  settings,  and  it  will  be  simple  to  transport 
them,"  he  urged  eagerly.  "I  will  give  you  the  password  which 
Miss  Gordon  brought  me  from  my  father,  so  that  you  will  be 
secretly  identified  at  home.  Are  you  willing  to  bring  them  out 
for  me?  It  is  purely  a  business  proposition;  I  can  pay  you  ^500 
if  you  are  successful." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  for  the  money  did  not 
interest  me  in  the  least.  I  certainly  placed  a  higher  value  on 
my  safety.  I  was  already  nervous  about  my  trip,  and  I  knew 
that  should  I  be  caught,  there  would  be  trouble.  I  did  not 
relish  getting  involved  with  the  Bolsheviki;  they  had  already 
demonstrated  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  mete  out  the  severest 
punishment  to  foreigners.  My  love  of  adventure  carried  me 
off,  however,  and  before  I  was  well  aware  what  I  was  doing, 
I  had  told  Prince  M  that  I  would  not  accept  the  money,  but 
that  I  was  willing  to  undertake  the  job.  Armed  with  the  pass- 
word and  the  address  of  his  father  in  Leningrad,  I  continued 
my  journey  the  next  evening,  considerably  more  perturbed  in 
mind  than  when  I  had  left  London.  I  reproached  myself  for 
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giving  way  too  easily.  Here  I  was  on  a  trip  to  Russia  to  ar- 
range a  concession  in  which  I  hoped  to  build  up  a  future,  and 
yet  I  was  jeopardizing  it  right  from  the  start  by  engaging 
myself  on  a  foolhardy  side  issue.  But  I  knew  myself  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that,  had  I  been  able  to  withdraw,  I  would 
not  have  done  so. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
SUCCESSFUL  FAILURE  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


FROM  everything  I  had  heard  of  Eastern  Europe  in  those 
days,  I  was  prepared  to  feel  that  I  should  be  jumping  from 
the  edge  of  civilization  at  the  Russian  border.  The  sensation 
arrived  even  earlier.  At  Wirballen,  I  crossed  the  border  into 
Lithuania,  the  most  uninteresting  country  I  have  ever  been  in; 
when  I  saw  the  mud  in  the  streets  and  the  huts  out  of  which 
Kovno  is  composed,  I  readily  understood  the  remark  which 
a  Pole  once  made  to  me  during  the  Lithuanian  conflict — that 
Poland  would  never  bother  to  seize  Lithuania,  because  it  isn't 
worth  having. 

On  the  other  hand,  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia,  was  quite  a 
city.  It  was  built  on  the  German  plan:  the  dwellings  were  all 
large  buildings,  with  a  flat  of  nine  or  ten  rooms  to  each  floor. 
The  streets  were  wide,  and  parts  of  the  town  closely  resembled 
certain  sections  of  Berlin.  However,  the  best  hotel,  the  Hotel 
de  Rome,  where  I  spent  the  night,  was  a  great  disappointment. 
I  was  nearly  eaten  up  by  the  bedbugs.  In  the  morning,  when  I 
approached  the  desk  clerk  with  a  grim  look  on  my  face,  he 
smiled  serenely,  and  before  I  could  get  a  word  in,  he  coun- 
tered, "Yes,  it  is  terrible,  I  know,  but  we  will  never  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  them  until  we  strip  the  papers  off  the  walls.  It  is 
a  souvenir  that  the  Bolsheviki  left  us."  One  bright  spot  I 
found — a  small  German  restaurant,  recommended  by  Prince 
K.  I  had  an  excellent  lunch  there;  it  was  the  last  good  meal 

I  was  to  have  for  three  weeks. 
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That  evening,  I  left  for  Moscow,  and  at  about  ten  p.m. 
got  to  the  border,  where  we  changed  into  a  Russian  train. 
It  was  Labor  Day;  all  the  cars  were  decorated  with  red  flags, 
and  the  front  of  the  engine  carried  a  huge  Sickle  and  Hammer, 
the  emblem  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  was  to  meet  the  same  color  and 
the  same  emblem  at  every  turn  during  the  whole  of  my  stay 
in  Russia. 

I  was  prepared  for  anything  after  my  experience  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rome,  but  to  my  surprise,  the  train  was  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  conductor  provided  me  with  tea,  piping  hot, 
at  regular  intervals;  this  was  a  privilege,  for  the  few  other 
travelers  made  their  own  from  the  supply  of  boiling  water 
they  got  at  the  stations.  Food  we  carried  with  us.  I  had  re- 
belled somewhat  at  the  annoyance  of  it  when  I  departed  from 
Riga,  but  I  recognized  it  as  a  necessity  when  I  saw  the  food 
that  was  on  sale  at  the  various  stopping  places.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  the  kindly  advice  and  the  ample  supply  of  sandwiches 
which  the  Riga  restaurant  owner  had  supplied  me  with. 

Along  the  railway  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of  Russia;  its 
rolling  hills,  stretches  of  forest — birch  trees  and  pines — re- 
minded me  of  eastern  Canada.  But  here  the  likeness  ceased; 
typical  of  Russia  alone  were  the  peasants,  all  dressed  alike, 
dirty  and  ill  kept,  wandering  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, waiting  for  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  arrival  of 
the  train.  From  time  to  time  one  caught  glimpses  of  relics  of 
the  old  regime:  a  departed  aristocrat's  country  mansion  crum- 
bling to  ruin  in  a  partitioned  estate,  or  in  the  villages  the 
church  with  its  five  minarets,  a  large  one  for  Christ  and  four 
smaller  ones  for  the  gospels. 

The  hot  and  tiresome  journey  dragged  on  for  some  thirty- 
six  hours,  but  at  last  we  were  in  Moscow.  From  a  distance  I 
was  dazzled  by  the  sight — the  sun  beating  down  on  hundred? 
of  golden  minarets  gave  me  the  impression  of  an  Arabian 
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Nights  city.  At  the  station,  however,  the  first  impression 
seemed  a  mirage,  a  mere  vision  which  faded  before  the  de- 
pressing reality  of  new  Russia.  The  place  was  packed  with 
humanity,  people  as  usual  standing  about  aimlessly,  with  ap- 
parently no  reason  for  having  come  there  and  no  reason  to  go 
away.  In  the  enclosed  space  their  odor  was  overpowering. 
They  were  like  a  horde  of  robots,  with  no  distinctions  except 
of  age  and  size,  to  tell  one  from  another.  Their  passivity,  their 
dull  lack  of  expression,  their  absence  of  any  self-direction,  made 
them  seem  cut  and  stamped  to  pattern  by  a  machine.  Not  a 
sign  of  individuality,  of  self-respect  or  taste,  did  I  see.  There 
was  not  one  white  collar  or  tie  in  the  crowd ;  I  did  not,  in  fact, 
see  one  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Russia. 

Outside  the  station  T  hailed  a  cab  driver,  who  took  me 
to  the  Savoy  Hotel,  reserved  for  foreign  visitors.  I  soon  discov- 
ered it  to  be  the  only  hotel  open  in  Moscow.  I  was  the  only 
guest  there.  The  rooms  were  clean  and  comfortable,  but  ter- 
ribly expensive.  In  Russian  chervonetz  ($5),  I  paid  the  equiva- 
lent of  $15  per  day  for  a  room,  plus  $5  for  each  bath  I  took; 
the  food,  which  was  very  poor,  was  correspondingly  dear.  I 
made  a  rapid  calculation  of  the  cost  per  diem,  and  resolved  to 
get  out  of  Moscow  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  my  resolution 
was  in  vain,  for  it  took  me  three  weeks  to  secure  my  con- 
cession. 

I  found  Krassin,  with  whom  I  negotiated,  a  charming 
man;  he  spoke  perfect  English,  and  having  been  the  Soviet 
representative  in  London  before  Rakovsky,  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  trade  conditions  in  England.  He  had  also 
been  employed  as  an  engineer  before  the  War  by  Siemens- 
Schuckert  in  Berlin;  it  was  obviously  his  experience  there 
which  had  qualified  him  so  preeminently  for  the  post  of 
Trade  Commissar  which  he  now  occupied. 

He  quickly  agreed  to  accord  me  the  same  terms  which 
he  said  had  been  granted  the  Germans  in  their  concessions: 
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namely,  a  company  was  to  be  formed  with  sufficient  capital 
for  working  purposes — in  our  case,  ,£100,000;  half  the  shares 
of  the  company  were  to  be  given  to  the  Soviet  government; 
there  was  to  be  equal  representation  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  the  chairman,  with  the  casting  vote,  was  to  be  a 
Soviet  member;  the  headquarters  of  the  company  was  to  be 
in  Moscow,  and  the  board  meetings  were  to  take  place  there; 
the  working  capital  of  the  company  was  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Russian  State  Bank;  the  profits  were  not  to  be  exported. 

These  terms  may  have  satisfied  the  Germans,  and  there 
was  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  a  government  partner, 
who  would  guarantee  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  concessionaire,  but 
I  knew  my  friends  would  be  disappointed;  they  would  never 
agree  to  putting  their  heads  in  the  Soviet  mouth  in  this  fash- 
ion. As  for  me,  who  had  had  visions  of  myself  as  an  executive 
in  a  large  London  office  handling  a  flood  of  Soviet  trade,  my 
hopes  vanished  into  thin  air. 

I  smiled  somewhat  grimly  to  myself.  There  I  was  in  Mos- 
cow, paying  out  goodness  knows  how  many  chervonetz  a  day, 
waiting  for  the  official  seal  and  signature  to  a  concession  which 
I  was  almost  certain  my  friends  would  reject.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  remain  on  for  a  few  more  days;  I 
might  as  well  take  back  the  piece  of  paper  which  I  had  traveled 
so  far  to  get.  At  least  I  was  making  history,  for  it  was  the 
first  trade  concession  that  had  ever  been  granted  by  the  Soviets 
to  a  purely  British  company.  In  the  interim  I  decided  to  see 
as  much  of  Moscow  as  I  could. 

It  was  Soviet  Moscow  that  I  saw,  yet  with  certain  per- 
sistent traces  of  older  Russia  here  and  there:  the  long  queues  of 
people  with  ration  cards  waiting  at  shop  doors;  the  packed 
apartment  houses  where  three  generations  of  a  family  often 
lived  in  one  small  room;  the  vagabond  and  homeless  children 
swarming  the  streets  in  packs,  stealing  their  food  and  sleeping 
in  doorways;  the  blasphemous  pictures  decrying  religion  pa- 
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raded  through  the  streets ;  groups  of  people  still  crossing  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Iberian  Virgin,  the  most 
sacred  ikon  in  Russia;  the  divorce  bureau  where  a  simple  de- 
mand for  freedom  was  the  only  formality  required;  the 
crowded  street  cars;  the  Moscow  opera  with  artists  and  stage 
production  as  brilliant,  powerful,  and  disciplined  as  before  the 
War;  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  producing  the  finest  plays 
with  the  most  civilized  artistry  in  Europe;  "Yar"  and 
"Streilna,"  where  those  wonderful  gypsy  entertainments  were 
given  in  pre-Revolutionary  days,  barricaded  and  deserted; 
young  men,  women  and  children  in  white  gym  suits,  going 
through  a  course  of  physical  training  in  the  public  squares; 
the  Red  Square  filled  with  well  trained  Soviet  troops,  mag- 
nificently equipped;  the  tomb  of  Lenin  against  the  Kremlin 
Wall;  the  G.P.U.  soldiers  and  agents,  the  terror  of  the  popu- 
lace; the  dread  Loubianka  prison,  harboring  hundreds  of  po- 
litical prisoners  waiting  for  transfer  to  Siberia,  or  the  White 
Sea,  or  some  prison  camp.  This  was  the  picture  I  saw  in  Mos- 
cow, varying  in  every  shade  of  contrast  and  contradiction. 

As  I  sat  and  wondered  how  long  all  this  would  last,  I 
suddenly  found  my  answer  in  the  Kremlin.  This  medieval 
pile,  with  the  beautiful  and  unique  cathedral  of  St.  Basil,  built 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible  centuries  ago,  breathed  the  spirit  of  Mos- 
cow: here,  one  felt,  was  the  soul  of  Russia,  built  up  through 
the  ages.  It  had  seen  Tartar  invasions;  it  had  been  ravished 
by  fire;  it  had  been  occupied  by  Napoleon;  it  was  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Bolsheviki;  and  standing  a  century  hence,  it  will 
probably  be  unchanged,  looking  down  on  a  happier  Russia. 

During  the  period  of  waiting  in  Moscow,  I  met  two  people 
whom,  perhaps,  I  might  not  mention,  had  I  not  noticed  their 
names  of  late  in  a  situation  which  seemed  a  sardonic  echo  of 
my  own  wasted  weeks  in  Russia.  Both  figured  in  the  recent 
Monkhouse  trial,  in  which  several  British  engineers  and  em- 
ployees working  for  Metropolitan  Vickers  were  tried  for  sabo- 
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tage  of  the  machinery  in  some  of  the  water  power  stations 
which  were  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Russia.  One  whom 
I  had  known  was  Anna  Sergievna  K,  secretary  to  Monkhouse. 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  slight  chill  ran  over  me  when  I  recalled 
that  she  had  acted  in  this  capacity  for  me  while  I  was  in 
Russia.  She  was  a  quiet,  reserved,  capable  woman,  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  a  creature  of  unlimited  energy.  I  had  felt 
rather  absurdly  that  she  was  my  Soviet  chaperon,  for  she  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  the  desk  clerk  at  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
an  obvious  G.P.U.  agent,  before  whom  I  had  made  a  careful 
parade  of  having  nothing  to  hide.  I  asked  this  recommendation 
as  an  instance  of  good  faith  on  my  part,  and  I  assumed  that 
my  discreet  secretary  was  not  without  instructions.  Yet  here 
she  was  involved  in  a  situation  of  more  than  threatening  char- 
acter. These  reversals  of  fortune  have  been  common  in  the  new 
Russia  from  the  first;  I  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  all — 
no  reason,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  human  tendency  to  regard 
our  own  affairs  and  those  of  our  acquaintances  as  exempt  from 
dangers  which,  however  regretfully,  we  accept  as  probable  or 
inevitable  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

My  other  acquaintance  in  Moscow  has  suffered  the  same 
reversal,  but  as  a  foreigner  he  has  been  more  desperately  placed, 
and  his  story  is  marked  by  a  strong  ironic  quality  which  makes 
the  remembrance  of  my  conversations  with  him  infinitely 
pathetic.  This  was  Thornton,  an  English  engineer,  to  whom  I 
took  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  brother  in  England.  He 
interested  me  immensely,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  English- 
men who  had  lived  in  Russia  continuously  since  before  the 
War.  He  had  been  connected  with  some  English  Works  in 
Moscow,  I  believe  a  tallow  factory  manufacturing  candles,  and 
had  remained  through  the  years  of  war  and  revolution  to  look 
after  their  interests,  though  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  without 
a  job.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  return  to  England, 
I  found  him  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  only 
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Englishman  on  the  spot  available  for  commercial  work,  and 
that  some  day  this  would  infallibly  bring  him  a  rich  return. 

Thornton  took  me  out  to  his  home  in  the  country,  about 
an  hour's  journey  by  train.  Here  living  was  cheaper,  he  in- 
formed me,  and  it  was  much  healthier  for  his  children.  Also 
he  had  a  cottage,  whereas  in  Moscow  he  would  only  have  been 
permitted  a  single  room.  He  was  so  concerned  about  his  family 
that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  have  jeopardized  their  future 
by  engaging  in  acts  of  sabotage;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
at  the  time  I  saw  him  painfully  anxious  not  to  displease  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  was  obviously  afraid  to  discuss  Soviet  condi- 
tions. I  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  giving  him  news  of  his 
brother,  and  to  telling  him  what  conditions  were  like  in  Eng- 
land, while  in  my  mind  there  took  root  the  assurance  that 
Soviet  Russia  opened  no  future  for  any  Englishman.  Ten  years 
and  the  Monkhouse  affair  have  not  altered  that  conviction. 

After  two  weeks  had  elapsed,  I  was  glad  to  get  a  note  from 
Greenfield,  Krassin's  secretary,  asking  me  to  call  at  his  office. 
Without  comment,  he  handed  me  the  concession  containing  all 
the  terms  agreed  upon,  with  the  Soviet  seal  affixed.  I  accepted 
it  without  enthusiasm.  Even  when  one  is  "making  history," 
as  I  was  doing  in  gaining  this  document,  one  is  not  always 
personally  exalted.  I  should  have  been  even  less  enthusiastic  had 
I  realized  that  even  this  official,  so  highly  and  securely  placed, 
was  to  be  plowed  under  by  caprices  of  Soviet  fortune.  He  was 
a  bit  of  a  mystery,  however,  this  Greenfield.  Where  he  got  his 
English  name,  I  do  not  know;  he  was  probably  Griinefeld 
once,  in  New  York  or  London.  He  spoke  perfect  English.  I 
wished  to  draw  him  out  on  the  few  occasions  I  met  him,  but 
without  success;  he  knew  the  value  of  silence  and  discretion. 
It  was  years  afterwards  in  Paris,  when  I  met  a  Russian  who 
was  well  up  in  Soviet  affairs,  that  I  learned  his  fate  through 
a  passing  allusion  to  his  name.  "He  was  condemned  to  Si- 
beria." was  the  laconic  comment  that  closed  his  history.  Many 
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a  Soviet  official  has  met  the  same  end;  even  the  highest  ones 
were  not  safe  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  G.P.U. 

The  concession  settled,  I  turned  my  attention  to  my  other 
mission,  and  applied  for  a  return  visa,  allowing  me  to  proceed 
via  Leningrad.  This  delayed  me  another  day,  in  which  my 
nervous  tension  may  be  imagined.  I  was  cross-examined  for 
nearly  an  hour  by  a  G.P.U.  official  as  to  why  I  wanted  to  go 
by  this  route,  instead  of  choosing  the  shorter  one  through 
Riga.  It  was  in  some  ways  a  comic  experience.  Here  was 
I,  who  had  spent  hours  in  my  time  examining  spies,  traitors, 
purveyors  of  information  of  all  sorts — sitting  meekly  in  the 
character  of  a  suspect;  I  actually  began  to  feel  guilty  of  some 
crime  or  other,  as  people  say  they  do  at  the  sight  of  a  police- 
man. My  positive  conviction  that  the  Russian  police  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  of  my  work  in  espionage  made  me  even 
more  self-conscious.  However,  I  took  a  leaf  from  the  book  in 
which  both  spy  and  thief  are  so  well  versed — the  art  of  inno- 
cence— and  relied  upon  blank  simplicity  to  shield  my  move- 
ments and  my  purpose.  Both  the  address  of  Prince  M's  father 
and  the  necessary  password  existed  in  my  memory  only;  noth- 
ing in  my  papers  or  bags  could  give  me  away. 

I  was  therefore,  and  I  repeated  it  ad  nauseam,  a  simple 
English  man  of  business,  who  wished  to  see  the  sights — no 
more.  My  answer  did  not  seem  to  please  my  examiner,  but 
eventually  he  told  me  that  permission  would  be  granted,  and 
that  my  passport,  duly  stamped,  would  be  sent  to  me  at  my 
hotel.  He  dismissed  me  with  an  abruptness  which  I  fancied  I 
understood:  he  had  determined  to  have  me  watched  on  the 
way  to  Leningrad. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  SPY  DIRECTOR  IS  SPIED  UPON: 
THE  JEWELS  OF  LENINGRAD 


THE  journey  to  Leningrad  took  about  twenty  hours,  but 
the  instant  I  settled  myself  in  my  compartment  I  realized 
— with  inward  chuckles — that  it  would  not  be  monotonous  or 
dull.  The  watcher  I  had  expected  was  cheerfully  installed  and 
awaiting  me.  Most  comic  of  all,  from  Anglo-Saxon  standards 
of  privacy  in  compartment  travel — it  was  a  woman.  She  was 
a  good  looking  brunette  of  about  thirty-five,  who  opened  up 
conversation  with  me  immediately.  She  began  in  excellent 
German;  I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  spoke  English  and 
French  equally  well.  Somewhat  too  carefully,  she  explained 
that  she  had  been  employed  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Berlin, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  visit  friends  in  Leningrad. 

In  spite  of  my  amusement,  I  was  on  the  alert  to  observe 
that  she  plied  me  with  innumerable  questions  about  my  trip  to 
Leningrad,  and  seemed  especially  interested  in  the  Berlin 
White  Russian  Colony.  Many  of  my  acquaintances  she  men- 
tioned by  name.  I  parried  with  amiable  but  empty  gossip,  pre- 
tended a  vastly  greater  ignorance  than  I  had,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  candor  turned  my  share  of  the  conversation  into 
petitions  for  information  on  Russian  life,  sights,  and  manners. 
Apparently  my  sight-seeing  role  satisfied  her,  for  after  a  while 
she  confined  herself  to  telling  me  the  places  of  interest  to  visit 
in  Leningrad. 
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I  enjoyed  her  company ;  she  was  both  attractive  and  intelli- 
gent, and  mistress  of  a  solid  fund  of  interesting  information.  I 
smiled  as  I  said  good-by  to  her.  Our  roles  had  been  reversed, 
for  it  was  to  her,  my  quondam  examiner,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  much  that  I  know  of  Soviet  Russia. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  city,  my  first  impulse  was 
to  make  immediately  for  the  address  Prince  M  had  given  me, 
but  on  reflection  I  realized  that  the  surveillance  over  me  might 
be  continued;  so  I  decided  to  find  rooms  and  pretend  a  pre- 
liminary round  of  sight  seeing.  The  Europaiski  Hotel,  where 
I  stopped,  famous  in  pre-Revolutionary  days,  was  a  distinct 
improvement  on  the  Savoy.  The  room  I  occupied  had  been  well 
kept  up,  and  compared  favorably  with  the  best  hotels  in  Eu- 
rope. The  same  high  prices  as  in  Moscow  prevailed,  however. 
As  I  took  my  key  at  the  desk,  I  spied  a  box  of  Corona  cigars.  I 
had  not  been  able  to  smoke  the  insipid  Soviet  cigarettes,  and 
I  was  dying  for  a  smoke.  "How  much?"  I  asked  the  desk 
clerk.  "A  chervonetz  ($5)  apiece,"  he  replied.  I  succumbed;  I 
had  already  grown  accustomed  to  the  prices.  But  I  smiled  rue- 
fully as  the  cigar  crumbled  to  dust  in  my  hands.  It  was  at  least 
seven  years  old. 

In  the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel,  palms,  fountains,  gypsy 
entertainers,  red  coated  waiters  darting  between  tables  crowded 
with  uniformed  officers  and  lovely  elegantes,  were  gone.  I 
found  nothing  but  half  a  dozen  billiard  tables  installed;  some 
Soviet  youths,  who  looked  like  students,  were  crowded  around 
the  tables,  all  intent  on  those  huge  white  Russian  billiard  balls, 
each  at  least  four  times  the  size  of  those  used  in  other  countries. 

The  only  activity  throughout  Leningrad,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  be  that  of  the  University,  where  crowds  of  students  were 
seen.  The  Soviets  were  doing  their  best  to  foster  higher  learn- 
ing, and  I  was  told  that  the  laboratories  of  the  University  were 
splendidly  equipped.  Otherwise,  Leningrad  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  derelict  city,  a  sorry  sight  with  its  buildings  in 
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disrepair,  and  with  falling  plaster  and  bricks  scattered  over  the 
sidewalk. 

As  I  drove  down  the  Nevski  Prospekt,  now  the  Prospect 
of  the  25th  October,  in  honor  of  the  revolution,  there  was 
hardly  a  person  in  sight.  In  many  places  the  wooden  paving 
of  the  streets  was  caved  in,  leaving  holes  big  enough  to  engulf 
cab  and  horse;  and  at  night,  in  the  darkness,  the  drive  would 
have  been  made  at  the  risk  of  one's  life.  The  dozens  of  de- 
serted factories  at  the  edge  of  the  town  bore  out  what  I  had 
learned  in  Moscow — that  hundreds  of  works  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  later  many  a  costly  plant  which  was  beyond  repair 
had  been  pulled  down  to  furnish  scrap  for  the  Soviet  Steel 
Works.  In  the  distance  the  Winter  Palace  and  St.  Isaac's 
Cathedral  stood  out  in  regal  majesty.  Like  the  Kremlin,  they 
defied  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  the  Soviets. 

In  the  afternoon  I  dismissed  my  cab  at  a  point  discreetly 
distant  from  the  hotel,  and  set  out  for  my  goal  by  a  devious 
route  on  foot.  In  the  course  of  it  I  got  lost  several  times,  not 
daring  to  ask  for  any  information,  but  at  length  I  made  my 
way  to  the  dwelling  of  Prince  M's  father,  which  I  found  to  be 
an  apartment  house.  In  response  to  my  knock,  the  door  was 
furtively  opened  by  a  person  I  could  not  distinctly  see,  but  who, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  I  was  from  abroad,  let  me  in  quickly,  as 
if  he  feared  some  one  would  see  me  on  the  staircase.  I  found 
myself  facing  a  tall  well-built  man  with  white  hair  and  a  large 
mustache,  whose  sad  and  kindly  eyes  attracted  me  immediately. 
From  the  way  he  carried  himself,  and  from  his  general  air  of 
good  breeding  and  culture,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  father. 

He  brought  me  into  a  room  where  he  introduced  me  to 
the  rest  of  the  family:  the  Princess  his  wife,  still  so  lovely  that 
I  could  believe  the  legend  of  his  having  killed  his  brother,  her 
first  husband,  in  a  duel  for  her  favor;  his  daughter,  a  very 
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plain  masculine  looking  woman,  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
handsome  brother,  but  with  Miss  Gordon's  Scottish  accent; 
and,  finally,  the  daughter's  two  sons,  boys  of  about  sixteen 
and  fourteen  years  old.  I  was  immediately  plied  with  a  battery 
of  questions.  For  nearly  an  hour  I  was  cross-examined  by  each 
of  the  family  in  turn.  I  had  to  repeat  over  and  over  again 
exactly  how  Dima,  Prince  M,  looked,  and  I  had  to  tell  in  detail 
everything  I  knew  about  him. 

Finally,  I  called  the  father  aside  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  with  him  privately.  When  the  others  had  left  the 
room,  I  told  him  about  the  mission  from  his  son,  and  gave 
him  the  password.  He  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I  was  wonder- 
ing," he  said,  "when  I  saw  you,  whether  you  were  the  person 
we  had  been  expecting.  We  knew  Dima  would  find  some 
one." 

Without  further  ado,  he  took  down  from  the  wall  an  ikon 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  removed  a  small  piece  of  wood  from  the 
frame,  and  from  a  hole  bored  in  it,  poured  out  twenty-three 
huge  emeralds  and  diamonds.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
them.  They  were  flawless,  and  worth  a  fortune ;  no  wonder  the 
Bolsheviki  had  tried  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  them.  I 
smiled  at  the  ikon;  it  was  certainly  not  the  best  spot  for  a 
hiding  place.  The  Bolsheviki,  with  their  avowed  anti-religious 
policy,  might  have  destroyed  it;  but  the  father,  a  typical  super- 
stitious Russian,  evidently  looked  for  Divine  protection 
through  it. 

"How  are  you  going  to  hide  them  ?"  he  anxiously  inquired. 
I  indicated  the  lining  of  the  heavy  traveling  ulster  with  which 
I  had  come  prepared.  Goodness  knows  it  was  very  inadequate; 
it  would  be  the  very  first  place  I  would  have  examined,  if  I 
myself  had  to  conduct  such  a  search,  but  it  was  the  best  and 
simplest  carrier  I  had  at  my  disposal.  Audacity  and  the  obvious 
are  sometimes  their  own  protection.  The  Prince  called  his 
wife  in,  and  then  while  we  anxiously  looked  on  giving  sug- 
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gestions,  she  quieted  her  shaking  ringers  and  sewed  the  stones 
into  various  parts  of  the  coat — first  securely  stitching  each  stone 
into  a  separate  piece  of  strong  black  linen,  and  then  sewing 
these  casings  in  the  hems,  under  the  turned  over  sleeves,  and 
under  the  collar.  After  the  last  careful  stitches  were  set  in,  and 
the  father  had  given  me  various  verbal  messages  for  his  son, 
chiefly  about  the  disposal  of  the  stones,  we  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

They  pressed  me  to  a  supper  of  those  small  Neva  fish 
which  Russians  know  so  well.  They  were  excellently  prepared, 
but  humble  fare  for  this  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the  old 
days  equerry  to  the  Czar,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Russia. 
It  was  sad  to  see  him  in  a  small  three-room  apartment,  piled 
high  with  all  his  worldly  belongings;  but  he  was  lucky,  for 
in  Moscow  the  whole  family  would  have  had  to  put  up  with  a 
single  room.  He  told  me,  amongst  other  details,  how  once  a 
week  in  this  community  building,  which  contained  about 
twenty  families,  he  had  to  take  his  turn  at  carrying  garbage 
into  the  street  for  all  these  people. 

They  were  living  on  the  small  sum  which  the  Bolsheviki 
permitted  Prince  M  to  send  the  family  monthly.  Before  they 
had  pressed  loyal  Miss  Gordon  to  return  to  England  and  safety, 
she  had  insisted  on  providing  the  household  with  sums  from 
her  savings,  which,  British  fashion,  she  had  put  away  in 
British  banks;  the  cordial  gifts  of  the  family's  better  days 
made  her  under  the  new  regime  far  better  off  than  they.  Now 
the  welfare  of  the  family  depended  on  the  sale  of  the  jewels, 
and  hence — uneasy  thought — on  their  safety  with  me.  What 
worried  the  old  nobleman  most,  however,  was  the  education 
of  his  daughter's  two  boys.  "We  have  got  to  teach  them  at 
home,"  he  said.  "They  won't  allow  our  sons  to  enter  the 
University,  and  of  course  they  cannot  go  abroad.  A  whole 
generation  of  families  such  as  ours  is  lost  to  the  civilization 
we  believe  in."  He  thanked  God,  however,  that  he  was  still 
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alive  after  his  experience  in  prison;  like  most  of  the  aristocracy 
who  had  remained  in  Russia,  he  had  spent  many  months  in 
prison  without  any  charge  being  brought  against  him. 

The  next  evening  I  left  for  Reval,  glad  to  be  on  my  way 
out  of  Russia,  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  I  reached 
the  frontier.  A  G.P.U.  agent  entered  my  compartment.  Here 
was  the  ordeal  I  had  mentally  gone  through  a  thousand  times 
during  my  three  weeks'  stay  in  Russia.  After  examining  my 
papers,  he  carefully  went  through  my  bags.  Impassively  I 
watched  him,  having — oh  so  casually! — tossed  my  ulster  into 
a  corner  of  the  seat  to  be  out  of  his  way.  He  looked  at  me 
closely,  as  if  weighing  whether  or  not  he  should  search  my 
clothes.  I  was  afraid  he  could  hear  the  thumping  of  my  heart. 
But  evidently  my  face  belied  the  turmoil  of  my  mind,  for 
he  turned  away  with  a  sour  grin,  apparently  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  enough.  The  train  started,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
I  was  in  Esthonia.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  in  my  life  experi- 
enced such  a  relief. 

In  Reval,  the  seaboard  capital  of  Esthonia,  I  found  myself 
once  again  amongst  people  in  individual  clothes  and  with  sep- 
arate personalities;  I  saw  smiling  faces  again,  energetic  move- 
ments of  persons  with  some  point  to  their  existence,  bands 
of  active  children  on  their  way  to  school.  The  robot  popula- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  behind  me.  Whether  it  was  by  con- 
trast or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  town  seemed  to  breathe 
prosperity.  The  market  place  was  crowded ;  people  were  buying 
and  selling;  money  was  changing  hands.  Most  of  the  people 
were  of  German  origin,  and  I  found  German  spoken  every- 
where. I  made  for  the  first  restaurant,  and  was  happy  to  sit 
down  to  a  good  meal  at  a  reasonable  price.  Shortly  after,  I 
ensconced  myself  in  a  comfortable  wagon  lit  en  route  for 
London,  via  Riga  and  Berlin,  feeling,  I  think,  much  as  a  man 
would  feel  who  had  safely  returned  from  Mars. 

Filled  with  this  sense  of  lightness  or  ease  or  life  resumed 
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— whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it — I  set  about  the  final  discharge 
of  my  two  Russian  missions;  the  more  personally  pressing 
fortunately  could  come  first,  since  I  could  dismiss  it  on  the 
way  to  London. 

The  Baltic  seaport  towns  were  swarming  with  Russian 
spies,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  risk  compromising  Prince  M's 
father  in  Russia,  I  refrained  from  telegraphing  the  Prince. 
Imagine  his  excitement,  then,  when  he  heard  my  voice  over 
the  telephone  in  Berlin,  announcing  the  success  of  our  affair. 
I  hastened  to  his  apartment,  and  there  I  handed  him  the  stones. 
He  wept  and  embraced  me  when  he  saw  them.  "It  is  not  for 
my  sake  that  I  am  happy,"  he  told  me.  "But  it  means  that  I 
shall  have  enough  money  to  support  my  father  in  Russia  for 
the  rest  of  his  days." 

The  next  day  I  set  out  for  London  somewhat  despondent, 
for  although  I  had  the  concession  I  had  set  out  to  obtain,  it 
did  not  promise  what  either  my  friends  or  I  had  hoped  for. 
I  was  considerably  exercised  in  mind  as  to  what  I  would  do 
with  the  future. 

My  friends  were  remarkably  kind.  They  had  not  been 
altogether  unprepared  for  what  I  had  to  tell  them.  They 
assured  me  they  had  looked  upon  the  trip  as  a  gamble  and 
so  were  not  surprised  at  the  terms  granted  me.  What  became 
of  the  concession  papers  I  do  not  know.  They  are  probably 
locked  away  in  some  safe.  Perhaps  one  day  they  will  be 
exhibited  as  historical  documents — the  first  Soviet  Trade  Con- 
cession granted  to  the  British. 

As  for  myself,  for  the  moment  I  had  laid  saide  my  cares. 
"Now  for  Yvonne  and  Brussels,"  thought  I.  "I  have  certainly 
earned  a  vacation." 


CHAPTER  XLI 
ADIEU,  YVONNE! 


DURING  the  last  two  years  I  had  seen  Yvonne  only  at 
odd  intervals.  My  thoughts  always  turned  back  to  her, 
and  we  had  corresponded  regularly;  but  my  affairs  tied  me 
down  to  Central  Europe,  while  she  had  been  confined  to 
Belgium  and  other  Latin  countries  by  her  theatrical  engage- 
ments. On  the  rare  occasions  we  had  been  together,  we  still 
got  the  same  joy  out  of  each  other,  we  still  were  divinely 
happy,  but  I  was  ever  aware  of  the  antagonism  of  her  parents. 
She  was  not  only  supporting  them,  but  also  her  grandmother, 
and  they  watched  her  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  her. 

The  whole  situation  worried  me.  Even  if  she  were  to 
change  her  mind,  and  consent  to  marry  me,  I  knew  she  was 
right:  she  needed  Z.  He  was  not  only  powerful  enough  to 
make  or  break  her  at  the  Brussels  Opera,  but  he  was  instru- 
mental in  arranging  numerous  fetes  for  visiting  royalty  and 
celebrities;  he  was  the  one  who  chose  the  artists  for  these 
occasions,  and  could  humiliate  her  by  not  selecting  her  or 
even  by  ordering  the  opera  director  to  make  her  play  a 
secondary  role  to  one  of  her  juniors.  Although  she  was  a 
superb  artist,  she  owed  her  success  entirely  to  Z,  for  there  is 
a  regular  order  of  promotion  in  national  opera  companies, 
and  at  her  age,  in  spite  of  her  talent,  she  should  normally 
still  have  been  in  the  ballet. 

She  loved  me  enough  to  give  up  the  stage  if  I  had  really 
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insisted,  but  I  knew  it  would  break  her  heart.  She  had  been 
dancing  ever  since  she  was  four  years  old,  and  I  knew  her 
life  was  wrapped  up  in  it.  On  my  part,  too,  I  knew  that  what- 
ever my  feelings  toward  her  were,  it  was  when  I  saw  her 
dancing  that  I  loved  her  most.  Her  entry  on  the  stage  always 
gave  me  a  thrill.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  theater  and 
of  the  circle  in  which  she  lived  entranced  me.  As  I  look  back 
now,  I  realize  that  a  great  deal  of  what  I  attributed  to  her 
was  part  of  my  own  imagination,  something  beautiful  that 
I  had  created  and  fitted  around  her.  The  theater  and  the 
ballet  were  all  part  of  the  staging;  and  yet  without  her 
gayety,  her  sparkling  wit,  her  great  beauty,  her  sweetness  of 
character,  and  her  charming  companionship,  all  would  have 
faded  away  into  the  realm  of  unreality  for  want  of  an 
anchorage. 

At  the  time  of  these  events,  I  was  incapable  of  seeing 
matters  so  clearly.  I  knew  merely  that  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Yvonne,  and  I  could  have  gone  singing.  I  was  like  a  school- 
boy setting  out  on  his  vacation.  As  soon  as  we  met,  however, 
I  realized  that  something  was  wrong.  She  was  sad  and  wistful. 
Her  mood  was  contagious,  and  we  ate  our  dinner — as  usual 
at  the  Savoy — in  semi-silence.  That  evening  it  was  Faust  again 
that  she  danced,  the  ballet  in  which  I  had  first  seen  her. 
Normally,  it  would  have  enchanted  me,  but  now  it  only 
filled  me  with  sadness,  for  she  had  promised  that  after  the 
performance  she  would  tell  me  the  reason  for  her  depres- 
sion. 

As  we  sat  together  in  her  house  over  the  dying  embers 
in  the  fireplace,  she  explained,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  had  promised  not  to  see  me  any  more.  "Z  is  dreadfully 
jealous  of  you,"  she  faltered,  "and  you  know  how  dependent 
I  am  on  him.  Besides,  I  have  seen  you  so  rarely  during  the 
past  few  years.  You  have  your  career  and  I  have  mine.  There 
are  my  parents  and  my  grandmother,  too;  they  have  worried 
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me  incessantly  about  you  until  I  cannot  stand  the  strain  any 
longer." 

I  told  her  that  I  understood.  I  was  to  come  and  say  good- 
bye to  her  on  the  morrow,  to  see  her  just  once  again.  I  would 
leave  Brussels  on  the  evening  train.  I  kissed  her  good-night, 
trying  not  to  think  of  the  last  farewell  so  close  upon  us. 

When  her  maid  ushered  me  into  her  sitting  room  the 
next  afternoon,  I  was  astounded  to  find  Z  there.  Her  eyes 
implored  me;  I  knew  he  must  have  dropped  in  inadvertently. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  situation.  I  had  never  seen  Z  at  her 
house  before,  though  we  had  often  met  officially  during  the 
time  I  had  been  stationed  in  Brussels,  and  we  both  knew  of 
each  other's  affection  for  Yvonne.  How  should  we  not,  when 
the  whole  of  Brussels  knew  about  it  ?  We  looked  at  each  other 
without  a  word  being  spoken.  Neither  of  us  had  the  right  to 
reproach  the  other.  I  knew  what  he  had  done  for  her;  he 
knew  that  I  loved  her,  and  that  I  had  made  her  happy. 

At  last  I  broke  the  silence.  "I  am  leaving  Brussels  tonight," 
said  I.  "Perhaps  I  shall  never  return.  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  Yvonne."  He  shook  my  hand.  "I  understand,"  he 
replied;  "I  am  dreadfully  sorry." 

I  kissed  her  farewell  and  left  the  room.  Then  my  reason 
seemed  to  break.  I  could  not  leave  her.  I  reentered  the  room, 
and  took  her  once  again  in  my  arms.  Again  and  again  I  kissed 
her,  with  the  futile  clinging  of  one  who  embraces  the  dying. 
At  last  she  put  me  gently  away  from  her,  and  I  heard  a  door 
close.  I  stumbled  blindly  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
SOUTH  AFRICA  CALLS 


HAT  was  I  going  to  do?  I  had  no  plans.  Events  had 
been  moving  rapidly  in  my  life.  I  had  left  Berlin.  My 
mission  in  Russia  had  proved  a  successful  failure.  I  had  been 
cut  adrift  from  Yvonne. 

As  I  sat  in  my  room  in  the  Hotel  Daunou  in  Paris,  I 
looked  back  over  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life.  I  could  only 
see  suffering;  the  wounded  dying  of  tetanus  in  the  hospital 
at  St.  Nazaire;  dying  comrades  as  they  were  shot  down  next 
to  me;  the  dead,  as  I  crawled  among  them  on  the  slopes  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  the  suffering  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  people  in  the  occupied  territories  during  the  War; 
agents  shot  or  imprisoned  for  espionage;  the  look  of  despair 
on  the  faces  of  the  German  deserters;  Russian  refugees,  de- 
prived of  their  families,  their  homes,  and  all  their  worldly 
possessions;  millions  of  half-starved  people  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  It  was  a  ghastly  picture  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

As  I  looked  forward,  I  could  see  the  dance  going  on:  the 
Central  Powers  striving  to  hold  their  heads  up  under  the 
burden  of  the  Versailles  and  other  treaties,  and  hoping  to 
get  back  something  of  what  they  had  lost;  France  and  the 
countries  of  the  Little  Entente,  in  a  circle  around  them,  grimly 
determined  to  hold  on  to  what  they  had  got,  and  still  carrying 
on  a  war  in  peacetime,  grinding  down  their  hereditary  enemies 

by  relentless  political  and  economic  pressure,  and  by  unceasing 
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propaganda;  Italy,  not  satisfied  with  her  share,  and  trying  to 
grasp  an  additional  portion;  Russia,  writhing  under  new 
masters,  even  more  stern  than  those  she  had  thrown  off;  and 
England  alone  trying  to  get  on  with  business  as  usual,  and 
striving  to  wipe  out  the  scars  of  war,  yet  anxiously  attempting 
to  maintain  her  traditional  policy  of  holding  the  balance  of 
power. 

There  was  also  my  career,  that  objective  which  had  dragged 
me  on  relentlessly  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  which  had  grown 
somewhat  dimmed  during  the  last  years.  It  was  still  there 
beckoning  me  on,  as  I  caught  glimpses  of  it  in  the  mist  of  the 
life  which  had  enveloped  me. 

Now  it  seemed  to  shine  out  brightly.  "Why  not  give  it 
all  up?"  it  whispered  to  me.  "Go  home  to  South  Africa,  to 
your  own  people."  I  weighed  what  I  had  achieved  in  Europe 
during  the  four  years  since  my  demobilization,  but  in  the 
maze  of  my  activities  I  could  see  no  promise  of  a  definite 
career  there. 

And  so  I  listened.  The  rolling  veldt  called  to  me  once 
more,  and  so  did  my  grand  old  pioneer  father.  I  knew  a  great 
deal  about  government;  I  had  gained  unique  experience  of  it 
in  many  lands;  there  were  my  University  qualifications;  I  was 
sure  I  could  get  into  one  of  the  ministries.  I  would  dedicate 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  my  native  land. 

Having  made  my  decision,  hope  seized  me  anew;  I  packed 
my  bag,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  I  was  on  board  the 
Armadale  Castle,  steaming  past  the  Isle  of  Wight,  en  route 
for  South  Africa. 
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